


Why does 
group insurance 
leave home? 






When a company puts 
its group insurance program out to bid, 
lack of service is usually 

the reason. At Connecticut General, 
every group client 

(big or little) 

gets the special kind of service 
CG is famous for 

(Just ask one of our 11,000 
group Clients.) 

It’s all part of CG’s unique 

way of handling group business. 
Which gives CG business clients 
added value for the dollars 

they spend. 


At CG, we do things 

a little differently, because 
it’s our idea to serve first. 
Call a CG agent or broker. 
You'll discover we mean what we say. 


Connecticut General 
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A Hertz blunder 





Jerry Giraitis 


—and thunder! 


(Somebody else makes a goof and all you hear is an “oof.”’) 


And it’s fine by us. 

If it was the other way around—then we'd worry. 

Jerry Giraitis, Vice President of Schenley Distillers 
Company, recently complained to us about a sticky door 
handle. First time he had a complaint in ten years of rent- 
ing from us. Later he laughed—and said he was a little 
bugged that day. Then he said—if it had been another 
rent-a-car company, he probably wouldn’t have men- 
tioned it. 

People expect us—and our Chevrolets or other fine 
cars—to be perfect. And we try to be. It’s a burden—but 
we like it. That’s the price of —what? Success? Or to use 
somebody else’s phrase—the penalty of leadership? 

Enough of that grandiose talk. Let's just say we try 
to give a busy, successful man a car so good he can for- 
get about it—which means we can’t forget anything. 





Jerry Giraitis 


Let Hertz put you in the driver’s seat 
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(ISN’T THAT WHERE YOU BELONG?) 








There’s a lot more to this 
fine General Electric Clock Radio 
than a clock and a radio. 


It has a handsome, beautifully 
crafted wood cabinet in a choice of 
Ant ique ( ‘herry shown) or Walnut 
hardwood veneers. 

It has FM and AM, bringing you 
the whole wide world of music 
jazz, Bach and the best of Broadway 

with clear, rich fidelity. 

It has not one, but two powerful 
5! ;-Inch speakers, 

It has General Electric's exclusive 
full-feature clock which 
automatically lulls you to sleep 
and wakes you up to music 
Or an.alarm. Or both. 

Want to sneak in another nap? 


Radio Receiver Department, Utica, New York 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


‘Tap the Snooze Bar. The alarm 
will shut off for about 10 minutes 
and wake you up again. 

It has a Vue-Alarm control to 
visibly signal that the alarm is set. 
And a new Vari-Larm contro] 
that lets you reach out and vary the 
alarm setting up to one hour 
earlier or later. Wonderful for 
late-sleeping holiday mornings. 

It has a lighted dial and remarkably 
precise station selection controls 

It is the finest FM AM clock 
radio that General Electric makes. 

It costs less than $70* at your 
General Electric dealer's. 





MODEL C1561 


See Liza Minnelli, Cyril Ritehard, Vic Damone, and The Animals “The Dang 
Chriatmas of Red Riding Hood" on ABC Sunday, Nov. 28, 7 P.M., 6 P.M, Central Time 
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The lusty life is back 
And it starts at the Sign of the Pub 


Uncork a flask of Pub Cologne. If you hear tankards clash and songs turn : 
bawdy, if the torches flare and the innkeeper locks up his daughter for the ae 











The Thunderbird Touch: 


Look! Thunderbird for 1966 has 
a unique Safety-Convenience 
Panel, mounted overhead on 
‘Town Hardtop and Landau mod- 
els. Tap a switch and the Emer- 
gency Flasher System sets four 
exterior lights blinking. Other 
lights remind you to fasten seat 
belts, tell you when fuel is low, 


An overhead Safety Convenien 


1966 Thunderbird Town Landau with new formal roofline 


or doors ajar. Other personal 
Thunderbird touches for 1966 
include the optional AM Radio/ 
Stereo-sonic Tape system to give 
you over 70 minutes of music on 
an easy-to-load tape cartridge. 
Completely automatic! Four 
speakers! New, too, are: an auto- 
matic Highway Pilot speed con- 


ce Panel 


trol option; more powerful 
standard V-8—plus a 428 cubic 
inch optional V-8. And all the 
craftsmanship that has made this 
car a classic in its own time. 


Thunderbird 


UNIQUE IN ALL THE WORLO 


IME 
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Where 


does 





‘iene of 


your family stan 
financially? 


Valuable new booklet helps you 
keep closer track of your personal 
finances...shows how to take an 
annual “inventory.” 

Do you know how much you're worth 
financially? Perhaps more important 
is your over-all financial picture im- 
proving from year to year? If you're 
not sure, there's an easy way to find 
out: it's all explained in a new book- 


let called “Where Does Your Family 


Stand Financially?"’ now available 
from New York Life 
This valuable booklet, written by a 


team of exper 





s in the field of family 
financial planning, shows you just how 
to total your economic worth how 
you can actually draw up an annual 
y businesses do 


to guide you 





balance sheet, the w 


With sample charts 
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you'll find it's simple to keep closer 
your income, assets and ex- 
penditures. And by making a regular 
can see 


tabs on 
once-a-year check-up 
how your family 
you'll be in 


you 
‘fortune’ 
position to im- 
prove your financial situation and take 


s faring; 
a better 
steps toward reaching your long- 
term goals 

A copy is yours for the asking. |f 
you want to find out where you stand 
and where head- 


financially you're 


ing—you'll want to read ‘Where Does 





i \ | 1 


i ACY 





Your Family Stand Financially?”. For your 
free copy, just clip the Coupon or ask your 
New York Life Agent. In planning your finan- 
cial security, you! 


find he’s a very good man 





to know 

open THIS COUPON MAY BE PASTED OW A POSTCARD —— 
New York Life Insurance Cor 

| Box 10 Jison Square Station 

| New York, New Yor 

| aeneeel 

| Where [ Y Family Stand 

| lam aft ) , York | 
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Wy 
7 BOAC flies direct from 
Chicago to London. 


rat 


Wave goodbye to the Wrigley Build- 
ing at dinnertime. 

A good snooze and two hearty meals 
later, and you're right in the heart of 
merric olde England. 

(Some fifteen minutes before Big Ben 


cl 


And vice versa. 








doth chime the morning hour of ten.) 
It works the same way coming back. 
Leave London at 12:45 P.M., and you’re 
back in the > at 4:25 P.M. 
So, what are you waiting for? Ring up 
your favorite Travel Agent. Or British 


“second city’ 


Overseas 





Airways Corporation. And watch 
the time fly, on a big beautiful Rolls- 


Royce 707 fan jet. 


= BOAC 


AND BOAC CUNARD 
Services operated for BOAC CUNARD by BOAC 
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Which of these great 
musical masterpieces 


are missing from 
your record collection? 
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§’ The RCA VICTOR RECORD CLUB ff 
f now brings you a unique opportunity to FF 
fm =expand your library of fine recordings ff 
; ...quickly and economically 
| ) in STEREO! § | 
. 1 Take any Qh ioe)" 8 
ot just a fad but l for on | 
filling experience, the ord Club | You merely agree to buy 5 more records within a year | 
sible plan that enables y to build a classi | | 
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f constant pleasure de. You will soon have at | hor, Op. 23—Van s jaitilard aivion Guartet e181 | 
ommand an imposi rtory of the world’s most trea | ti la gi é6_Tihalkeieks Excerpts from | 
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solitu will become more aning interludes h fam Reg. LP onl é Chicago Symphony Orch 
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: x's ( 49 Morton , 27 
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ca iv to acquire the good music that affords | me Sn ea | 
anino yncerto No 
Shop from your favorite chair, in relaxed comf | S Concerto in D 2 in C Minor, Op. 18—Van Cli 
your records delivered right to your door. Without exception Minor Jascha Heifetz burn I 
these are records of guaranteed quality. As a matter of fact I 314 Debussy: La Mer; Ibert 483- Mozart: Symphony No. 41 | 
RCA Victor's Dynagroove records are the world's finest | Ports i ¢ Charles Munch nC, K. 551; Eine Kleine Nacht | 
Boston Symphony Orch mu Erich Leinsdorf, Boston 
You continually get outstanding records FREE | | eRe a, eeeeeees vane Frio xi ete | 
1 car z Mahler: Symphony No. 1 in 
; an active Club member, you can select important records | [] 327—The nn D—€r ch Lelnstiort, Boe he sym | 
like those described here—and get them free...one free with | . Stra phony Orch. (Dynagroove) | 
ery two you purchase or fulfilling trial membership. You | Vien ; : ‘i 487—Beethaven: Symphony No | 
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} . . - oe . | My Favorite r F roo 
have the privilege of ordering CLUB SPECIAL RECORDS | J Cliburn [—) 488—Vauehan Williams: Green | 
unavailable elsewhere at ar rice. These exclusive record | 367—Mozart: Concerto 24 in sleeves and other selections | 
ings, created to RCA Victor's unsurpassed quality standards | = c Minor, &. 491; Re in A Morton Gould Orch. (Dynagroove) | 
feature artists of extraordinary talent, exciting discoveries Minor, K are hese R ipods: [7 492—Gershwin: Great Scenes 
; and, in months to come, will include magnificent selections | ase ofl Suid ss mies ani p Porgy iy eA | 
Ta , ' 1 MIs é yt rice, Wn artield n 
q fr RCA Victor's treasury of acclaimed performances. dif | Spirit Marian Anderson Manabe! artield (Dyna | 
f or impossible to secure in any other way. CLUB } 370—Grieg: Concerto in A Minor are 
b igeh : | G i |] 957, 957A, 957B-—Verdi: Aida | 
SPECIAL RECORDS are yours to own, if you wish, for as | Op 16; Favorite Encores—Artur me (complete, with libretto)—Leon 
little as $1.89 with a regular Club purchase e Rubinstein } tyne Price, Rita Garr, Jon Vick | 
| 395-Bach Organ Music-—Carl — ers, Robert Merrill, Giorgio Tozzi | 
You need NOT accept a record every month | erageree . : Srey ye | 
With trial membership, you agree merely to buy 5 more rec ce 
ords within a year at regular Club prices. Choose the Club To: RCA VICTOR RECORD CLUB, Indianapolis, Ind. 46219 
selection, an alternate—or no record at all that particular Please send me the 4 re 
rm rn 4 6 oh? M é YOU WANT 
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Here’s the order: 


“400,000 precision cams, Arrowhead Machine? 
500 gross of beveled gears That doesn’t sound familiar. 
and 2,000,000 tapered shafts.” | better look it up. 


Shoot it out to what’s-their-name... 
Arrowhead Machine? Arrowfeather? You know... 


+3 








Hm... there’s an Arrowbed Company. Arrowhead Art Gallery? 
(No, that’s a diaper service.) Arrowhead Cummerbunds? 
The Arrow Head Pizzeria? 











Here it is— 
Arrowfoot Machine Company! = 





= ARRCWROCT MACHINERY CO 
(Now to get that order I hl Mi aA ~ 


out in the mail...) 











Clarence, 
you won't + ~~ 
believe this. - — 


‘\ 


— 





Inadequate company or product identity is a dangerous pitfall in marketing. 

To the busy industrial buyer, companies and products can get to look pretty much 
alike. And it can become as easy to order from your competitor as from you. Even by 
mistake. But, consistent advertising in McGraw-Hill business and industria! magazines McGRAW-HILL 
can build an unmistakable identity for your company—and your products. And identity Business Publications i 
builds acceptability. 

Ask yourself whether you're advertising often enough—in the kind of magazine that 
talks business to the people you're trying to sell. 
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People have been calling us since 1934 
for home loans. Funds ready now. Let’s 
talk. Phone 346-4200. 100 North State 


Chicago Federal Savings 











Appointment in Europe? 






Take a breather in Paris first. Then 


you'll be all set for the serious busi- 


ness of business. 


If you're taking your wife along, 


she'll probably prefer going French 
all the way. Women are funny like 


that. They appreciate the finer things. 


The little luxuries of Air France, for 
example. That's where 
you get your first taste of 


A Fs 


Paris. TheauthenticFrenchfood, the 
fine French wines, the elegance of 
Air France servicewill makeyouwish 
the flight took longer than 7 hours 


6 






us 
x0) France Boeing 707 jet flights from 


Get off toa 
good start. 


But pleasure isn't all. Stepped-up 
Air France service makes it 

good business to start with & 
Paris: 77 weekly flights & 
from Paris to London. = 
14 to Frankfort. 18 ff 
to Milan, 28 to 
Geneva. Over 250 
flights each week 
from Paris to 
Western Europe 
Couple that with 
42 weekly Air 


the United States to Paris and you'll 

see the convenience of th 

largest airline. 

And getting you there on time is only 

partes sir France service. Forin 
ance, if you'rea first-time business 

travelerté Europe yourself, orifyour 


e world’s 


company is sending one or more ex- 


ecutives over for the first time, our 


breast-pocket edition of ‘‘Appoint- 





ment in Europe’ may prove helpful. 
This comprehensive booklet gives 
the answers to many questions on 
businessetiquette(unansweredelse- 
where) and helps put the first-timer 
at ease. It’s available on request. 

In Paris, our ‘Welcome Service” 
will arrange for an interpreter, a bi- 
ingual secretary, a chauffeur, a car, 
a guide, a meeting room, hotel res- 
ervations—just ask 
In fact, our worldwide & j 
network of offices can cox 
help y you with accom: | ifs 
modations wherever 

you go.Socomehome r, 
with us to Parisand 4% 
getofftoagoodstart. 

For more specific 
information about Air France 
worldwide services, con- 

sult your local Air France 

office or write to Air France, Box 
707, New York, New York 10011. 
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nn ne eee, Ec cece 


be ee 





ow take 4 flash pictures 
without changing bulbs 


SYTVANIA por FLASHCUBE 























A revolution in flash picture taking 


And when you’ve used up a Flasheube, it pops 
out of your new Kodak TInstamatie camera 
barely warm to the touch. What a convenience 
not to fumble around changing bulbs when 
good pictures are happening. With the Syl- 
vania Blue Dot Flashcube, you're always 
ready for the next shot. In black and white, 


Flasheube photography is here! Now 
flash picture-taking is more conven- 
jent, more fun than ever before — 
with the new Sylvania Blue Dot 
Flasheube. 

Sealed inside each new Sylvania 
Blue Dot Flasheube are 4 full- 
power blue flashbulbs and 4 tiny 
reflectors. 

Kodak has designed a whole 


or color, 

When we say ‘‘a revolution in flash 

picture-taking,’’ we mean it. A revolu- 

tion in simplicity. A revolution in con- 
venience, A revolution that lets you get 
those priceless pictures that used to 


new line of easy-to-use Insta- 
matic cameras to accept these 
Flashcubes. All you do is pop 
on a Sylvania Blue Dot Flash- 
eube, and shoot. You can take 
4 flash pictures with one eube. 
After a picture is taken, the 
cube is automatically rotated to 
the next bulb. Instantly. This 
lets you take all 4 in as little as 5 
seconds, to get picture sequences that 
used to get away. 


SYLVANIA 


sussioiany OF 
GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS GRE 


rel away. 

Remember, only Sylvania makes 
the Blue Dot Flasheube. Ask 
about Flasheube photography at 
your nearby photo counter today. 







3 cubes, ° at 
12 flashes per pack 
Suggested retail price #1.95 











Never 

serve 

the coffee 

E without the Cream... 
Harvey's 

_ Bristol Cream, 
B that Is 


r “ i 
FULL PAE 
SHERRY — — 





Other insurance firms 
call themselves“ Bankers Life too. 


which one is us. 


When you've been in business 86 years 
like we have, you're bound to make a 
mark. 

Ours is a thumbprint. It sets ws apart. 

Take a look at your thumb. And the 
mark it makes. There’s no other thumb- 
print in the world quite like it. Its you. 

That's the kind of insurance protec- 
tion your Bankerslifeman has for you. 

It's insurance planned to fit your 
needs now. Your family’s later. It can 
keep reshaping itself, automatically, as 
your situation changes. As your income 
changes. 

Your Bankerslifeman can help you 
plan funds for your children’s educa- 
tion. Money to cover estate expenses or 


BANKERS 





mortgage payments. Retirement in- 
come that neither you nor your wife can 
outlive. 

Chat with your Bankerslifeman. He 
has plans for your security, right under 
his thumb. Plans as personal as your 
thumbprint. 


e 


COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Over $5 Billion of Life Insurance in Force. 
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“I’ve just had my eyes opened... 


...to the fact that some of our 


business problems were really 


communications problems!” 





‘Those customers we thought we were ‘'The information that was reaching 
losing—the truth was, they often us late and weakening control—we 
couldn't get through the busy signals.’’, needed data transmission links."*, 





DESKTOP SWITCHBOARDS enable DATA-PHONE* SERVICE trans- 
employees to dial direct, so main switch- mits data over phone lines at regular 


board can concentrate on incoming calls. phone rates any time of day or night. 
*Service mark of the Bell System 


oo 


An active business is constantly changing. It broadens its products, 
expands its market, hires more people, gains more customers, faces more 
competition. And with these changes come problems. 

A lot of those problems involve communications . . . because com- 
municating is vital to nearly all business operations. 


How do you spot those problems? How do you know if and where 
you need better communications ? 


Simple. You call in a Bell System Communications Consultant. He 
does a thorough, expert study of your operations and gives you a full 
report and recommendation. The analysis costs you nothing. 


Try it. Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office and ask for 


the services of our Communications Consultant. 





‘The time we lost getting things done— “Those small out-of-town accounts we 
mostly a matter of updating our inter- couldn't visit —planned Long Distance 
office communication.” calling is the answer to that one. 


Tannen 





CALL DIRECTOR® TELEPHONES DIAL TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
for complete intercommunications and for fast, written communications 
the ultimate in telephone flexibility. throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


A Bell System 


— American Telephone and Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 





Tired businessman’s 
get well card? 





Just the ticket. 


What you need isa real change. A new 
atmosphere. Isn’t that what the doctor 
says when you're tire sd? Well. if you're 
tired of 3-day “fun” trips to | condon, 
with 5 days work to do, Air-India is just 
what the doctor ordered. 

You're welcomed into a fascinating, 
new atmosphere when you board our 
Boeing 707 jets. You ‘really feel as 
though you’ re going abroad, fora change. 

The graci iousness, the decor, the seren- 
ity. are distinctly Indian, (Though we all 


speak English as you do.) Our lovely 
hostesses in saris attend your smallest 
wish, We've planned many special serv- 
ices for businessmen. Any wonder all 
this relieves tensions twice as fast as 
“that buffered product?” 

Just enjoy your continental food. Sip 
your drinks. Rest assured. You'll feel 
much better in the morning, when you 
arrive in London. That's our profe »ssional 
advice. But if you'd like two opinions call 
another specialist, your travel agent, 


JETS NEW YORK TO LONDON DAILY AT 8:30 PM. 


AIR-INDIA” 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah, 
Over 32 years of flying experience 


For reservations or information see your travel agent or Air-India, 666 Fifth Ave 
34 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 543 So. Olive St., Los Angeles; 212 Stockton St., San Francisco. 
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« New York; 


TIME LISTINGS 
TELEVISION 


Wednesday, November 17 

CHRYSLER PRESENTS A BOB HOPE COMEDY 
SPECIAL (NBC, 9-10 p.m.).* In “Russian 
Roulette.” Hope stars as a famous come- 
dian helplessly embroiled in a sinister spy 
plot during a cultural exchange visit in 
Moscow. Color. 

| sPY (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). Agent Robin- 
son falls in love with a beautiful maga- 
zine photographer, but his partner believes 
that murder is her goal. Color. 





Thursday, November 18 

CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 9- 
11 p.m.). Glenn Ford and Lee Remick in 
Experiment in Terror, a suspense drama 
about a criminal’s campaign of fear 
against two sisters. 

HALLMARK HALL OF FAME (NBC. 9:30-11 
p.m.). Melvyn Douglas as the defense at- 
torney and Fd Begley as the prosecutor in 
Inherit the Wind, the Scopes-trial drama 
of Broadway and movie fame. Color. 


Friday, November 19 
THE MAN FROM U.N.C.LE. (NBC, 10- 
It p.m. “The Cherry Blossom Affair.” 
A Japanese film producer helps Solo and 
Ilya search for «a new Thrush device 
that is designed to frighten countries prone 
to volcanic eruptions, Color. 


Saturday, November 20 


ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
§-6:30 p.m.) A preview of the Nov. 
22 Clay-Patterson World Heavyweight 


Championship fight, including film clips of 
their last fights and interviews with the 
principals. 

TRIALS OF O'BRIEN (CBS, 8:30-9:30 
p.m.). Attorney O'Brien (Peter Falk) de- 
fends a man accused of murdering his 
cousin, in “Charlie’s Got All the Luck.” 

GET SMART! (NBC, 8:30-9 p.m.). “Our 
Man in Leotards.” A secret drug is stolen 
from CONTROL by a leaping thief, and 
Secret Agent 86 suspects a renowned Latin 
American ballet dancer. Color. 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11:15 p.m.). Please Don't Eat the Dai- 
sies, with Doris Day and David Niven, is 
about a drama critic who runs into trouble 
when a musical-comedy star takes a fancy 
to him, Color. 


Sunday. November 21 
THE SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9- 
11:15 p.m.). Bing Crosby, Debbie Reyn- 
olds and Robert Wagner in Say One for 
Ve, about a Broadway priest, Color. 


Tuesday. November 23 


TUESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC. 
9-11 pm. The Tunnel of Love, with 
¥Doris Day and Richard Widmark. A 


young suburban couple pose as the epito- 
me of respectability in their desperate at- 
tempt to adopt a baby 


THEATER 
On Broadway 
THE ROYAL HUNT OF THE SUN, by Peter 
Shaffer, an eve-filling theatrical spectacu- 
lar set in 16th century Peru, is fine when 
it sticks to tableaux of weary conquista- 
dors making their nail-clawing ascent of 


All times E.S.T 
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What makes a shy girl get Intimate? 


Ue / 
feat Fae 


es 
+ — a 


It’s the fragrance that does all the flirting for her. 
The uninhibited perfume that makes things happen. What kind of things? 
That’s her affair. 


Created by Revlon...Intimate Parfum, spray mist and bath accessories. 
Intimate...cherished as one of the world’s seven great fragrances. 


} Intimate\, 


EVLON-FR 
























Being there longer than most isn’t enough. 

You've got to arrive at the best way to make 
Bourbon. Then work hard, every day, to keep 
making it that way. eg 

So, we still make our mash with more of the 
costlier small grains. They push up the price, but 
smooth out the flavor. 

We double-distill drop by drop, instead of the 
faster big batch way. 

We even make our own barrels, from _pre- 
selected heartland white oak—charred on the 
inside to 3/22”. From this char comes the mar- 
riage of body and flavor that is ours alone. 

And we taste test, each season as the whiskey 
ages, to be sure what reaches you deserves to 
carry our name. What doesn’t never will. 

Head of the Bourbon family? 

Our whiskey got to the top be- 
cause people ranked it best. 

As long as we have anything to do 
about it, they always w ill. 


Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskies. 

86 proof and 100 proof bottled in bond. Distilled 
and bottled at the Forks of the Elkhorn 

by the Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 


You don’t ge 
head of th 
by just sit 
growing old. 


Us 
SUN a 














Te ee 
At $530, this Ampex Tape Recorder Is a real buy. So, 








buy it...and we'll include ‘100 worth of stereo tapes! 


THE AMPEX 2070 STEREO TAPE RECORDER 
matic, easy-to-use, self-contained portable. It threads itself automatically; 
just drop the tape into the slot. It records 4 track stereo or mono, and plays 
back through its self-contained speakers. And, it reverses itself automati- 
cally at the end of the reel; allows up to 4 full hours of continuous hi-fi 
listening, without switching reels. (For the technically minded: this 3 speed, 
4 track model features dual capstan drive, a hysteresis synchronous motor, 





a completely auto- 


CHOOSE YOUR $100 STEREO 
TAPE LIBRARY 


from best-selling tapes like those listed be 
low. When you mail in your warranty card, 
we'll send you an order blank listing 100 of 
the most popular of the 1300 titles in the 
Ampex Stereotape Catalog. Choose 00 
worth of Stereotape, return the order blank, 
receive your selections by return mail. 





die-cast aluminum construction... professional Ampex quality throughout.) 
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CHOOSE FROM TAPES 
LIKE THESE 
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TIME 


Ray Charles 


Adventures in Paradise, Vo 
Kouckles O'Toole Plays Again 


} Lawrence of Arabia, Sound Track Eric Rogers pater pL ink w = ae Sound Track Giant Pipes, 5 Manual Wurlitzer 
A * » Symphony, Bou ) heh 

) Definitive Jazz Scene, Vo Montovani—Kismet bit’ Dene ¥ ial tts New Kind of Connie— bus Farne 

Best of Chad Mitchell Trio Westward Ho! eovia Carrer orchestra Connie Francis Peter, Paul & Mary—Iin the Wind 

Hello Dolly New Ebb Tide—Frank Chacksfield A - Dancing at Discotheque Strange Interlude 


Irresponsible 


Jack Jon 


Recipe for Sou 


Louis Armstrong 





Italy Roger Laredo Orchestra 
stanley Black 
Glory, Glory Hallelujah! 


Film Spectacular 


_) The Keating Sound 


Johnny Keating 








Ravel's Bolero, Polovisian 
Dances —Black, London 
Festival Orchestra 

Respighi: Pines & Fountains of 
Rome—Ansermet, Suisse 
Romande 

joan Sutherland 
Operatic Recital 


Smothers Brothers 
Curb Your Tongue, Knave 


Porgy & Bess Symphonic Picture 


Gigi 





Spain Stanley Black 
Dorati, Minn, Sym. & Latin Ted Heath Satin, Saxes & Bra 
American Symphonette tz-Gilberto 
Hanson, Eastman-Rochester Getz-Gilderto 
Spike Jones in Stereo 
Sound Track Pewee : . 
George Gr y Popular Pia 
Concer »1 Famous Film 


How the West Was Won— 
Sound Track 


Unsinkable Molly Brown 


Lester Lanin 
Dance Beat, 23 Selections 
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cio Espagnol 





Gar ca ee oh 1812 Overture, Nutcracker Suite © Wonderful World of Make DoublePlay Enoch Light 
loger Williams harples, London Festiva Believe —Johnny Mathis Mood Music, 26 selections Torch Songs for Trumpet 
incomparable Montovan Orchestra Doub ePlay Severinsen 


Exotic Percussion 
Stanley Black 
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19 


1965 


Grand Canyon Suite Black 
London Festival Orchestra 


Rachmaninott Piano Concerto 
No. 2—Janis, Minneapolis 
Symphony, Dorati 





The Sound of Vanguard 
Guild —5 Centuries of Mus 


an Baez 


Groo 


vemaker 


ask anyone who knows 
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You will see more 
outstanding news 
photography this year 
because more outstanding 
news photographers 

are switching to Nikon 


Nikon F is the earnest camera for people in earnest about photography. 
See it at your Nikon dealer, or write: Nikon Inc. 623 Stewart Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11533 
Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 





What’s the most appropriate 


credit reference for the jet age? 


,* as 
¢ AIR TRAVEL CARD 
\ 2 


GO 12345 now 


MR MODERN TRAVELLER 
CHARGE IT 
ANYTOWN ANYWHERE 








Even when the commercial rocket is a reality, the Air Travel 
Card will be used by traveling businessmen. It’s not only an 
excellent credit convenience, but also a lasting bargain for 
corporations. A one-time deposit of $425 is the total cost 
whether the corporation has 4, 40 or 4,000 traveling employees. 
There are no annual fees or extra charges. How’s that for jet 
age credit? 

To obtain your Air Travel Card—the World’s Most Honored 
Credit Card—contact the airline of your choice. Find out. 
why it’s 


MANAGEMENT'S FIRST CREDIT CARD 





the Andes. When it gets down to dramatic 
brass tacks, however, the play is full of 
such tucky fugues as war is hell, God is 
dead, and life lacks meaning. 

GENERATION. “Do-it-yourself” is the oper- 
ative philosophy of a resolutely anticon- 
formist young couple in a Greenwich Vil- 
lage loft. They even plan to deliver their 
own baby—until Father-in-law Henry 
Fonda flies in from Chicago, thwarts their 
plans and charms the audience 

HALF A SIXPENCE “is better than none” is 
Tommy Steele’s theme in this younger- 
than-springtime musical, and the ubiqui- 
tous Steele is better than most of the 
breed as the singing-dancing-banjo-playing 
Kipps, a rags-to-riches-to-rags hero. 

THE ODD COUPLE is odd indeed, as an 
impulsive slob and his compulsively anti- 
septic pal set up an all-male household 
after their wives have left them. Spats and 
laughs are the daily routine. 

Luv. A trio of psychic swingers try to 
worry themselves and each other to death 
as they trade neuroses and woes in Mur- 
ray Schisgal’s satire. 

THE OWL AND THE PUSSYCAT. Bill Man- 
hoff pits a prudish book clerk against a 
free-living prostitute and injects each 
round with hilarity as the flesh triumphs 
over the spirit 


Off Broadway 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE. Arthur Mil- 
ler’s minor-key drama strikes a tragic note 
as a longshoreman defies family tradition 
and seciety’s mores because of an incestu- 
ous love for his niece. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ENTIRE 
WORLD AS SEEN THROUGH THE EYES OF COLE 
PORTER REVISITED. The fun and games that 
lurk beneath even the bleak surface of De- 
pression and War are replayed in a revue 
of the lesser-known tunes in the Porter 
portfolio, 


RECORDS 
Folk Music 


JOAN BAEZ: FAREWELL, ANGELINA (Van- 
guard). Time and tax debts have not di- 
minished Baez's haunting voice one iota, 
but they have changed her material. For- 
suking her early ballads, she now war- 
bles four Dylan tunes (including J's All 
Over Now, Baby Blue and A Hard Rain's 
a-Gonna Fall), launches into French, and 
sings Where Have All the Flowers Gone in 
German—uas if her English would offend, 

BOB DYLAN: HIGHWAY 61 REVISITED (Co- 
lumbia). Having breathed new strife into 
folk music’s repertoire, Dylan's muse 
seems a little winded, and some of his 
new delirious diatribes have a wheezy, 
hollow sound. Devotees will still enjoy 
his rasping version of his hit tune, Like 
a Rolling Stone, as well as his eleven- 
minute talking blues, Desolation Row, 
where “everybody is making love or else 
expecting rain.” 

TOM PAXTON: AIN’T THAT NEWS! (Elek- 
tra). Like many another contemporary 
folknik, Paxton writes his own songs rath- 
er than searching Appalachia for old, im- 
poverished ones. The result is a running 
satire pegged on today’s headlines. With 
a precise. Midwest enunciation and simple 
guitar accompaniment, he sings out 
against everything from Mississippi injus- 
tice to the subliminal threat of war toys 

DONOVAN: CATCH THE WIND (Hickory) 
At 19, Donovan (born Donovan Leitch) 
is already known as the British Dylan for 
his original composition, his crude, nasal 
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Shake off button-down tastes 
Discover OLD BUSHMILLS Pot-Stil Irish 


Time to break from the pack, to leave the mirror world of me-too behind. 


Time for a new adventure in taste. 

Take a sip of O. B. A little like Scotch-sans-smokiness. Only better. Take 
another sip. A great character emerges. Rich. Burnished. Emphatic. 

Old Bushmills Irish, like Scotch, is a blend of malt and grain whiskies. But 
we Irish don’t cloud our issue with smoke. Instead we dry the grain over 
closed fires, marry it with waters from St. Columb’s rill, and coax out its 
remarkable flavor in great, round pot stills. Each drop is then gentled for 
nine years in sherry casks. Result? A whiskey of such rare bouquet and 
spirit you could serve it in a snifter. 

Why not venture that way first? Neat.* A singular experience. 


O. B. is gregarious, too. Well met in a highball, Sour, Irish Coffee. 


Ley * QUALITY IMPORTERS, INC., N.Y. 
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If you goto 
Scandinavia 





without us, 
youre doing it 
— the hard way. 


No airline makes it as easy for you to get to and around Scan- 
dinavia as SAS. 

We give you a total of 19 flights a week leaving from 5 
North American gateways: Los Angeles, New York, Chicago, 
Montreal and Anchorage. 

We also give you all four Scandinavian countries to choose 
from. We fly direct to Denmark and Norway, then on to 
Sweden and Finland. And within Denmark, Norway and Swe 
den you can commute with ease on SAS. We serve virtually 
every city large cnough to have an airport 

Going to other parts of Europe? We can fly you direct to 
North Germany and Scotland. As for the rest of Europe, we 
make that easy too. Within Europe we serve more cities than 
any other transatlantic or transpolar airline, And we'll give you 
many of them at no extra fare on your round-trip ticket. 

But most important, remember that you don’t have to be 
taken out of your way when you go to Scandinavia. We go out 
of our way to make sure of that. 

Your travel agent will handle all details and help you plan 


your entire trip Have a good one 
sy Ay 
? 


SCAVOIWALTAW AIRIIWES SISTEM 





200 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60604, HArrison 7-4200 
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Here’s the successor 


to the world’ 


s best value 


in a complete 





dictating system 


rs er 


Stenorette Embassy 


This is the STENORETTE® EMBASSY®, 
It does everything the Stenorette-TD did, 
and more. 


Which means everything done by dictating 
systems costing more than twice as much. 
Both dictating and transcribing done on 
the same machine. Magnetic tape cassettes 
that run for forty-five minutes (and can be 
used over and over again). Sensitivity and 
range control for conferences. Controls 
right on the microphone handle. 


Why improve such a good thing? You tell 
us. 


Tell us when you've looked over the 
new, cleaner lines of the Stenorette 
EMBASSY, (And tell us what your secre- 
tary tells you.) Tell us when you've 
handled the new lightweight, palm-sized 
microphone with finger-flick controls, 
When you've seen the easier-to-read time 
scale, and used it in editing. 

The price? Now it’s $249.50 for all this, 
including transcribing or dictating ac- 
cessories. 


We've lots more to show you, Have 
your secretary send us this coupon for 
details, 

THE DeJUR AMSCO CORPORATION 


over 40 years experience in the manufacture of 


precision electronic and photographic products 


' 4” 
i421 8 
' 
{| DeJUR AMSCO CORPORATION H 
' Northern Boulevard at 45th Street ‘ 
t Long Island City, N. Y. 11101 : 
‘ 
' 
{| GENTLEMEN: My secretary and I would ! 
§ like to know more about the Stenoretteé ' 
' EMBASSY ' 
' H 
' ' 
; Name H 
‘ ' 
‘ ' 
§ Firm ' 
‘ ‘ 
' ' 
' ' 
& Address ' 
‘ ' 
‘ ' 
+ Cit State ' 
' 
‘ ' 
t Média aTcde tame inane 





ate mark of the DeIUR Ameo 
Corporation protectec patents #191402 & 7191582 
EMBASSY #—U.S. Patent £3,057,570 and Design patents 


DedUR| Stenorette 
EMBASSY’ 





STILL PRICED FAR LOWER THAN ANY OTHER QUALITY DICTATING SYSTEMS, 
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voice and whining harmonica. Unlike 
Dylan, he is more blue than bitter, ignores 
contemporary complaints to mine the 
more traditional folk lode—unrequited 
love, loneliness and rootless ramblings. 

THE WEAVERS: REUNION AT CARNEGIE 
HALL, PART 2 (Vanguard). If anyone has 
forgotten that the Weavers were once the 
pharaohs of folk, here is fresh proof. Re- 
corded at a concert in 1963, this new re- 
lease includes Frozen Logger, Kisses 
Sweeter Than Wine, Old Smoky and Rock 
Island Line, plus a ditty called I’m Stand- 
ing on the Outside of Your Shelter 
bomb shelter, that is 

JUDY COLLINS’ FIFTH ALBUM (Elektra). 
Armed with a powerful, needle-sharp 
alto, Judy Collins tilts against modern 
windmills—superhighways, jet planes 
eloquently defends Negro riots and sit-ins 
in the name of civil rights, and pierces 
through to the heart of the poetry in 
Dylan’s Mr. Tambourine Man 

PETER, PAUL AND MARY: SEE WHAT TO 
MORROW BRINGS (Warner Bros,). Contrary 
to the prophecy of cynics, PP&M have 
stuck together in spite of marriages, ba- 
bies and success. But, except for two songs 
that recall their former magic (The Rising 
of the Moon, Brother, Can You Spare a 
Dime’), their latest recording suggests 
that they have about played out their tune 


CINEMA 
JULIET OF THE SPIRITS. Marital infidelity 
activates the subconscious of Actress Giu- 
lietta Masina in this psychic three-ring 
circus staged with unbuttoned gusto by 
Italy's Federico Fellini (La Dolce Vita, 


&'%), the Barnum of the avant-garde 


NEVER TOO LATE. Repeating their Broad- 
way comedy roles in) what sometimes 
seems to be slow motion, Maureen O'Sul 
livan and Paul Ford are nonetheless win 
ning as an old married pair with an un- 
scheduled pregnancy 

KING RAT. A cunning G.I. scavenger 
(George Segal) exploits his fellow prison 
ers of war for profit in Director Bryan 
Forbes’s brutal, unforgettable essay on the 
morality of survival in a Japanese prison 
camp. Among those caught in the con 
man’s toils, James Fox and Tom Courte- 
nay struggle most impressively 

REPULSION. Men pursue a sexually re- 
pressed London manicurist (Catherine 
Deneuve) but seldom live to tell it in a 
horror classic by Writer-Director Roman 
Polanski (Anife in the Water) 

THE HILL. More World War II injustice 
s through a British army stockade in 
North Africa, where Sean Connery is the 
much-abused prisoner 

THE RAILROAD MAN. Made in 1956. this 
minor drama is fired by a major talent 
Director Pietro Germi (Divorce—Italian 
Sivle), who plays the title role as an en 
dearingly wrongheaded train engineer be 
set by commonplace woes 

TO DIE IN MADRID. Such passionate non- 
partisans as John Gielgud and Irene 
Worth supply the commentary for vintage 
newsreels of Spain's tragic civil war of 
1936-39, shaped by French Producer- 
Director Frédéric Rossif into a powerful 
work of art 

KING AND COUNTRY. Director Joseph 
Losey (The Servant) takes an excruciat 
ing look at a World War I deserter (Tom 
Courtenay) who is doomed to dic, and 
at the anguished officer (Dirk Bogarde) 
who is doomed to defend him 

DARLING. Julie Christie is the apotheosis 
of trumped-up celebrity as a kooky, easy 
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LOUIS XIV CREATING THE MILITARY ORDER OF ST. LOUIS 





The Martell family has been making fine cognac for 250 years—since Louis XIV 
reigned over France. Today this smoothest and most rewarding of cognacs is 
the overwhelming favorite of the French. And who knows more about cognac? 


MARTELL 


CaOcrA CG BF EAN DS 

ASpecial Offer—M. Martell’s five brandy glasses of fine French Stemware.Send 
$2 to Martell, Dept. T-1119, P.O. Box 170, Boston, Mass. 02101. V.S.O.P. 
Cognac Brandy, 80 Proof, Sole U.S. Rep., Browne-Vintners Co., New York. 




































It all started 


The man’s name pan = in 1831. In that year, 


Robert Thorne, 


was Robert Thorne. oar an impoverished 
r aristocrat, found a 


He revolutionized wy: d ’ way to make Scotch 
Yoo) od a] whisky. [a : whisky taste better. 


Thorne’s revolutionary 
method? Blending. 

He began with potent 
Highland whiskies. 

; He combined them with 

! SKY milder Lowland whiskies, 
and produced a whisky 
infinitely better than 
straight Scotch. 


Today, Hiram Walker, 
the renowned importer, 
is pridefully offering 

a limited quantity 

of Thorne’s in 

the U.S.A. 


Thorne’s contains 

50 proud Scotches, 

each aged in oak 

for 10 full years before 

- blending. Bottles 
are filled by hand, 

then numbered 
and registered at 
Thorne’s. 
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BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
ROBT THORNE & SONS, LIMITED 


OTTLE FROM SCOT GREENOCK & GLASGOW 


IWC., DETROIT, Mi 
WHISKY 








JUST IN TIME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Frigidaire introduces 
a new kind of 
dishwashing performance! 


THE FRIGIDAIRE = ” 
















= 


DISHWASHER 


Here’s the Custom Imperial Dishmobile with Super 
Surge Washing Action ... so totally effective, it “dares 
dishes not to come clean.” Powerful jets of hot water 
and detergent surge wp, doin, and all around thor- 
oughly drenching each item, Sanitizes, too! There’s 
nothing else like it today! 


Don’t deny yourself a dishwasher 
for reasons that aren’t true anymore... 


Custom Imperial! 
Model DW-CIMK 


Dishes do come clean as a whis- Ends hand rinsing once and for Does a great job on pots & pans. Amazingly quiet operation. You 
tle. Super-Surge Washing Action all. Just shake off the large scraps, Just push the “Pots & Pans” cycle can enjoy hi-fi or make a call from 
cleans dishes with powerful, surg- then load. A special high speed button. 43 mir the kitchen phone while this one’s 














ing waves of washing power .. pump gets rid of remaining food Washing Acti running. A whisper-mounted pump 
reaches into every corner of the particles. “Rinse & Hold” cycle food soil. Redesigned racks easily plus extra-thick insulation makes 
dishwasher . .. no dish can hide lets you rinse now ... wash later hold pots, pans, odd-shaped items he 


CUSTOM IMPERIAL UNDER-COUNTER MODEL WITH SAME FEATURES ALSO AVAILABLE! ¢ ores 1 COLORS AND WHITE 


See it at your Frigidaire Deale) 


FRIGIDAIRE DISHMOBILE 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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THE FLORSHEIM 







bil, 





First in its field because it’s second to none 


Every step in crafting the Florsheim Imperial 
is carried out with infinite care and skill. The 
result is total elegance, along, of course, 
with the extra long wear that makes every 


Florsheim Imperial a truly practical economy. 


Most styles $19% to $9799 


Most Imperial styles $3,595 





Illustrated: The Kexmoon in black calf, 








hand-stained brown calf, 


weathered moss calf or golden harvest calf 


jet-sct playgirl whose every misstep helps 
in the social climb. 

THE MOMENT OF TRUTH. Big moncy, 
beautiful women and sudden death await 
an ignorant peasant (played by Spain’s 
Matador Miguel Mateo) in an angry, 
bloody drama about the bullring 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


THE CENTURY OF THE DETECTIVE, by Jiir- 
gen Thorwald. The author of The Century 
of the Surgeon expertly follows the fasci 
nating history of criminology, illustrating 
it with a gallery of grisly crimes 

RUSSIA AND HISTORY‘S TURNING POINT, by 
Alexander Kerensky. An intriguing though 
somewhat sketchy eyewitness account of 
the Russian Revolution as seen by its first 
Prime Minister. 

THE COLLECTED STORIES OF KATHERINE 
ANNE PORTER. The first complete collection 
of stories by the author of Ship of Fools 
confirms her standing as a master stylist 
but suggests that her art is often wanting 
in human warmth 

BLOOD ON THE DOVES, by Maude Hutch- 
ins. An eerie journey into the depths of an 
insane mind, told with a skill that trans- 
forms psychiatry into living literature 

THE LIFE OF DYLAN THOMAS, by Con- 
stantine FitzGibbon. The Welsh poet's 
penchant for mooching, thievery, drunk- 
enness and womanizing is not spared; yet 
this fine biography is an affectionate por- 
trait of the man “who may have sponged 
on his friends economically, but spiritual- 
ly it was more the other way about.” 

CONVERSATIONS WITH BERENSON, recalled 
by Count Umberto Morra, translated by 
Florence Hammond, The century's most 
celebrated connoisseur of Italian painting 
was also a dazzling conversationalist 
whose aphorisms and tidbits of gossip for- 
tunately were recorded for posterity by 
Count Morra 

PROUST: THE LATER YEARS, by George D 
Painter. In this second volume, Painter 
completes his magnificently paced recon 
struction of the life of Marcel Proust, in 
which the novelist's sexual deviation ts 
discussed freely without de-emphasizing 
his worth as a writer, 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


1. The Source, Michener (1 last week) 

2. Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (2) 

3. The Honey Badger, Ruark (3) 

4. Those Who Love, Stone (10) 

5. Airs Above the Ground, Stewart (4) 

6. Hotel, Hailey (6) 

7. The Man with the Golden Gun, 
Fleming (5) 

8. The Green Berets, Moore (9) 

9. Thomas, Mydans 

10. The Looking Glass War, le Carré (7) 


NONFICTION 

1. Kennedy, Sorensen (1) 

2. The Making of the President, 1964, 
White (4) 

3. Games People Play, Berne (5) 

4. Yes | Can, Davis and Boyar (6) 

5. Intern, Doctor X (3) 

6. A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (2) 

Waging Peace, Eisenhower 

8. Is Paris Burning? Collins and 
Lapierre (7) 

9. Manchild in the Promised Land, 
Brown (9) 

10. My Twelve Years with John F. 
Kennedy, Lincoln (&) 
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The 


beginning of 


the world 


Come to the Middle East—this land of re- 
ligious birth and revolution, this restless 
land of change that strangely cherishes 
permanence, this wonderland of mystery 
and magic. 


Here is the ancient, first 
frontier, where East and 
West meet—and part. 










Here it all began, and 


ay here is the all-there-is. 


4 Wo. may stand on the 
very spot of Creation it- 
self— where in Hebron 
God talked to Abraham, 
where Noah's dove found an olive branch 
on the very hill you pause on to rest. 











Yet, there is still the Orient of 
“A Thousand and One Nights.” = 
The muezzin sounds, a Fi j 
hush falls, and the great- 
ness of Allah endures. An 
aged Bedouin recounts 
the tale of a hero of old 
as his listeners sit in a, 
breathless silence. A 

chill wind blows off the des- 
ert, and in the starlight you see 

the ghosts of long-vanished nomads. 


In the pyramids along the Nile an elo- 
quent silence stirs the dry dust of an- 
tiquity, recalling glories of a golden 
Egyptian yester-age. 








“=. And where astable once 

(spr stood in Bethle- 

: hem, where 

a cross once 

Not oes stood on a 

te" J hill called 

<0 «Calvary, you ! 
Y stand in 
ea trembling 

wonder. Some- 


how your world 
» will never be the 
same again. 
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fe cg enki a 
Time takes on a very different dimension in this 
place, and you feel very close to Truth. Plan a trip 


to the Middle East now. What is more, 
the climate is perfect at this time of year, WZ 
and rates are pleasingly reasonable. S < 
Depending on the tour you 

choose, you may swim in the 

Dead Sea, ride acamel, spenda 

night in an Arabian tent on the 

desert. You may sail across 

the Nile on a picturesque felucca, 

visit a Crusader Castle, wander 

through the mosques and great ba- 

zaars. You will see great, modern cities 

and small, ancient villages. 


You will live out a dream—and gather a lifetime of 
memories. 





Lufthansa offers un- 
excelled service to the 
Middle East. You may se- 
lect from six choice tours 
of varying itineraries, 
durations and prices— 
one of which will suit you 
perfectly. For complete details, 
call your Travel Agent or mail 
this coupon. 


Lufthansa German Airlines, Dept. N11-19 
410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 

Gentlemen: Please send me further information on the 
Middle East tours listed below 


Holy Land w# Eastern Mediterranean 
Middle Eastern BudJet Cruise @ Bible Lands 
Journey Into Antiquity @ Lands of the Levant 


Have your Tour Expert contact me 





Name 





Address 





City "State Phone 





My Tr ravel Agent is 


&) Lufthansa 


German Airlines 











Chasing lions is all in a night’s work 
for your electric company 


We've probably chased away more 
lions, tigers, bears and other night- 
marish animals than all the big- 
game hunters in Africa. 

That's because we provide more 
electric service than anybody else in 
the world. And you know the wild 
animals that sometimes invade a 
youngster’s sleep simply can’t abide 
an electric light. 

It doesn’t cost nearly so much to 
chase away lions as it did when you 


were a youngster. In fact, the unit 
price ol electricity for the home is 
less than half what it was 30 years 
ago. And the supply has doubled in 
the last ten years, and will double 
again in the next ten years. 

Most of this lion-chasing electric 
service is supplied by light and power 
companies—more than 300 of them 
across the nation— which are in- 
vestor-owned and business-managed. 
And since it is simply good business 


to bring more electric service to you 
at the lowest possible cost, we're 
constantly searching for more imagi- 
native and efficient ways to do it. 
So the next time a lion invades 
your home in the dark of night, just 
turn on a light. It’s the fastest, 
cheapest way to chase him away. 


You've got good things going for you with service by 
Investor-Owned Electric 
Light and Power Companies* 


*Names of spc g companies available through this magazine 





Watch for HOLLYWOOD PALACE, with Bing Crosby as guest host, Saturday, November 20, 9:30 P.M., Eastern Time, on ABC-TV. 
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Monaco 500, crown jewel of Dodge's top- 
of-the-line Monaco Series of sedans, 
hardtops and wagons for 1966. You'll 
recognize Monaco immediately, with its 
elegant, trunk-wide taillights. And a fas- 
cinating list of standard equipment to go 
along with its good looks. Examples: 


foam-padded bucket seats up front. V8 
power. Console. Carpeting. Your choice 
of two absolutely resplendent interior 
treatments. And more, lots more. So, you 
men with unbridled imagination and a 
craving for action—move away from the 
crowd. At a reasonable price. Step into 





Monaco and start a little following of 
your own. The Dodge Rebellion wants you. 


66 Dodge Monaco 
DODGE DIVISION aie 
DK CHRYSLER 


MOTORS CORPORATION 








“Try again, Jack! 
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| FLEISCHMANN | 
When I say martini. | 
Imean Fleischmann’s?” | — | 


There is a difference in the taste of gins. When you want the world’s cleanest tasting martini, 
speak up loud and clear: “Fleischmann’s Martini.” Bartenders like definite people. 


a XE 


Remember how cozy it was when you and your wife 


were both working ? 


Life was uncomplicated. You had few 
responsibilities. You made enough between the 
two of you to splurge with a big night on the 


town every so often 


Then everything changed. Two incomes became 


one. Two mouths became three... then four. 


off a car, a house— 





You're now pavir 
everything, it seems. Sure, you'd like to own 
more life insurance. Who wouldn’t—in your 
shoes. But what do you use for money? 

You're far from alone. Many other business and 
professional men, finding themselves in a similar 
position, have turned to Aétna Life’s Family 
Income Plan. This is a sensible way to get the 


most protecuion for your money at the time you 





need it most 


grows and becomes more independent, the 


right now. Then, as your family 
protection decreases and the cash values increase. 
In choosing your life insurance company, 

as in choosing anything unfamiliar but important, 
it’s wise to let reputation guide you 

“Etna has the reputation of being the choice 

of businessmen. For instance, more businesses 

are group insured with A®tna Life than with 

any other company. And this same professional! 
service that businessmen prefer is available to 
you for your personal insurance needs. 

Your local Aitna Life representative is a man 
who really knows insurance. His services are free. 


Use them. 





LIFE & CASUALTY 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO., tna Casualty and Surety Co., Standard Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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Man versus machine. 


Youre limited. 

Sure, you can think and laugh and 
love and hate. And a machine can't. 
But machines can do a few things 
that you can't do. 

You can't brush your teeth at the 
rate of 120 strokes a second. 

Broxodent can. It$ better than you. 

As a tooth-brusher, automation 


has put you out of business. 

Look at the stroke you make with 
a toothbrush. It’s just one stroke. 

But the Broxodent stroke is really 
a series of up-and-down strokes. 
Enough to do in one minute what it 
would take you half an hour to do by 
hand. 

Man loses. Broxodent wins. 


Broxodent, the Automatic Toothbrush from Squibb 
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CORFAM™ is the shape-retaining 
new shoe upper material from 
Du Pont. It is innately soft and 
supple. And, it holds its shape 
better. Therefore, a pump created 
of CoRFAM won't develop 


middle-aged spread after a 





This is Corfam. 


It keeps its fashion figure. 


few wearings. It will stay 

younger looking. longer. Neater. 
Trimmer. Nicer. 

Shapeliness is only one of the many 
pleasures you ll discover in shoes 
of corFAM. It also is easy 


care, wipe and wear. And is up 








ty AIR STEP 


to one-third lighter in weight. And 
won't fade or get stiff. And, most 
important, CORFAM breathes for 
your foot comfort. 

You can find CoRFAM in shoes 
created by America’s top designers. 
Ask for it, by name. 
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Move over, 
sun 


G-E Lucalox 
lamp is here 


4 





Here’s the most exciting news in lighting since G.E. introduced 
fluorescents 26 years ago. It's the amazing G-E Lucalox lamp . . . 

the first “white” light source to exceed 100 lumens per watt. 

it's six times as efficient as household incandescents, has twice the 
efficiency of mercury lamps and half again as much as fluorescents. 
Easily the most efficient lamp ever made. 

The Lucalox ceramic arc tube you see inside this new lamp is no 
bigger than a cigarette, yet it gives you the light of a string of 40-watt 
fluorescents over 50 feet long! And the light is a sunny golden color. 
Early in 1966 you'll be able to order G-E Lucalox lamps, utilizing 

a high-pressure sodium vapor in 400-watt size. This is just the first 
of an exciting new line of compact, high-intensity lamps 

that will revolutionize lighting indoors and out. 

Plan now to put new G-E Lucalox lamps in your lighting future. Call 
your General Electric Large Lamp Agent or write General Electric Co., 
Large Lamp Dept. C-544, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 44112 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





What can we do for an encore? 


How about 8 channels of stereo 
and hi-fi recordings—classical music, jazz, 
show tunes, comedy, history, more. 


We call it TWA StarStream Theater. 


Ihe sound is all new the cast is all b 9, 
the entertainment’s all great. Air travel has 
never seen anything quite like it 

For a starter, a new movie shown in 
full color on a wide screen. Then, « 
more channels to choose from featuring 


and hi-h 


top recording Stars on stereo 


Ihe sound is unbelievably full. You listen 
with private earphones, and run the whole 
show with fingertip cont ols. It’s fun 

Phe StarStream [heate: nov playing 
on TWA jets coa ( ind between 
Chicago and Los Angeles. Soon on jets to 


Europe. Call TWA or your 


travel agent 








LETTERS 





Mayor-Elect Lindsay 


Sir: Mayor-elect John Lindsay's victory 
in New York [Nov. 12] is an important 
lesson for the Republican Parvy, For if the 
G.O.P. expects to become a truly national 
party again, it is to progressive, liberal 
candidates of Mr. Lindsay's stature that it 
must turn. The days of Goldwater have 
passed. Now Mr. Lindsay must turn all 
his efforis toward giving New York dynam- 
ic, nonpartisan government. He has won, 
and now he must prove himself. but he 
cannot do it alone; it is time for those 
who welcomed his victory to join him 
in his efforts. 
Jan DEG. Jacost 

Stanford, Calif. 


Sir: The desperation of the Republican 
Party is all the more apparent with the 
bailyhoo surrounding the election of John 
Lindsay. How this untried, unproven and 
unproductive individual can be projected 
into the limelight of national politics is 
beyond me 
CuHartes R. O'REGAN 

Washington, D.C, 


Sir: As a former resident of New York 
City, | take exception to the view that 
Lindsay's election signals a comeback for 
the Republican Party from the disaster of 
1964. The man Mr. Lindsay ran against 
was a product of the corrupt, inept and 
hopeless Democratic organization that has 
left the city in the stagnant position it 
finds itself in today. A stronger Democrat- 
ic candidate certainly would have sent 
J.V.L. scurrying back to Congress. 
Davip J, DEUTCHMAN 

Norwood, Mass. 


The Rhodesian Story 


Sir: As a Rhodesian studying in the U.S. 
1 do not see everything through Time's 
eyes, but I think that your cover story on 
Rhodesia [Nov. 5] attempted to present 
both sides. The white man wants to stay 
in Africa, but he fears the capacity of his 
black brothers to maintain Jaw and order. 
As this fear has sometimes been justified, 
it is lithe wonder that the Rhodesian gov- 
ernment has no immediate plans for “one 
man, one vote.” 
Barry W. WILSON 

Philadelphia 





Sir: As a white Rhodesian who supports 
neither the Rhodesian Front nor U.D.L., 1 
believe it blatantly false to say “Rhode- 
sians are determined that the blacks will 
never rule.” Every political party has en- 
visaged a black majority in Parliament in 
ten to 20 years, but government must 
be civilized; Rhodesia wants no immature, 
ignorant rule leading to dictatorship and 
bankruptcy. Rhodesia’s policy is the rais- 
ing of the masses to responsible rule 
through the government of an increasing- 
ly capable minority, both black and white. 
M. W. Barron 


Deerfield, Mass. 


Sir: What breed of white man, save a 
guilt-ridden fanatic from one of our 20th 
century churches, would actually choose 
black rule? Can you seriously imagine 
preferring to be outnumbered 16 to 1 by 
blacks in swimming pools, theaters and 
schools, preferring to live under some 
monstrously multicolored rag instead of 
the Union Jack, preferring to point to 
speculative historical “records” of some 
primitive people as a record of antecedents 
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instead of to England's glory and the bril- 
liance of English-African settlements? 
GRACE KENNEDY 


Cher.y Hill, NJ. 


t 
Sir: I claim the honor of being the first 
nonwhite South African Christian to be 
exiled by South Africa for daring to at- 
tempi to live a Christian life in an un- 
Christian country. My experience of living 
15 months in Rhodesia testifies that lan 
Smith’s brand of apartheid is even worse 
than that practiced by the madmen who 
rule my country. 
WititaM G, ALEXANDER 

Montreal 


On Death 


Sir: Thanks for the thoughtful Essay on 
death [Nov. 12]. Let me add that the 
Christian affirmation concerning life after 
death is that it is based not on a debata- 
ble theory or wistful hope of some innate 
immortality of man, but on the historic 
event of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
(THe Rev.) Donatp M. HULTSTRAND 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 

Canton, Ohio 


Sir: I enjoyed your Essay. But the 19th 
century romantics fail as an example of 
“preat death” since they were, in part, rev- 
eling in a philosophy as old as_ Isis, 
Ormazd and Ahriman, the Celtic druids, 
Gnosticism, etc. Present-day adherents 
write romantic love novels, visit: psychia- 
trists regularly, or perhaps do both, 
MicHaeL ROCHE 

New York City 


Sir: Whether your Essay be the product 
of one writer, or of careful, thoughtful 
research and writing by several, it is with- 
out doubt a most provocatively brilliant 
contribution to modern man’s thinking. 
James C. McLeop 
Dean of Students 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, IIL. 


Viet Nam & the Vietniks 


Sir: We pity the David Millers [Nov. 5] 
and the Norman Morrisons [Nov. 12] 
of this earth. Burdens perhaps were too 
heavy, too frightening, to be borne by 
these unfortunates. But there is little to 
be gained by burning a draft card or mur- 
dering oneself in public. One does not 
destroy a burden by refusing to carry it. 
Mr. & Mrs. THomMas H. Murpuy 
Tampa, Fla. 


Sir: I took this photo while I was at 
Verdun 50 years ago. Your readers may 
be interested to compare it with your pic- 
ture of the siege of Plei Me [Nov. 5]. 

E. C. PETITJEAN 


Pickering, Ont. 





VERDUN 1916 


Sir: To destroy with deliberate premedi- 
tation any human life, one’s own included, 
is in complete contradiction to the spirit 
and history of the Society of Friends. To 
think that by endangering the life of one’s 
helpless little girl one could halt the burn- 
ing of little girls elsewhere makes Friends 
shudder. And yet, something that Morri- 
son did is totally and essentially Quaker- 
ly. That he felt a faith is a thing to be 
lived is precisely the message of Friends. 
Though I protest his method, I applaud 
his attempt to live his religion, not mere- 
ly pass a college course in it. His was a 
faith, not a mere affiliation. 
JAMES THOMPSON 

lowa City, lowa 


The Vatican Council 


Sir: About Marietta K. Meszaros’ letter 
[Nov. S] saying the Vatican Council's 
declaration on the Jews is “simple Chris- 
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| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 60611 
Charles A. Adams, Vice President & Gen"! Mgr 


To subscribe mail this form with your 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place magazine 


here, print your new address below. 
t your subscription, 
label here and clip 





payment, and check: (1) new subscription 


name 
renew my present subscription. 





Subscription Rates in the United States address 
and Canada: | year, $9.00; 3 years, $18.00; 


5 years, $25.00. Subscription rates for all 





other countries available on request. cily 
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ATTAINING 
PEACE OF MIND 


Voramahars: Yesananibe 


If the stresses of living are causing you mental anguish, Autobiography 
of a Yogi by Paramahansa Yogananda can bring you inner calm and sub- 
lime spiritual comfort, as it has for hundreds of thousands of readers 
all over the world. 




















The late Paramahansa Yogananda was a great Master-Teacher of 
India, a friend of Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, and spiritual 
leaders of many faiths. He lived in America for 30 years to instruct 
Westerners in the practical applications of yoga in conquering all mate- 
rial obstacles by soul strength...in attaining communion with God and 
thus eliminating fear and worry. 


In this, his extraordinary life story, he tells his own spiritual experi- 
ences and shows how you, too, can attain inspiration and peace of mind 
...solve all the complex problems of your life. “Grateful to you for 
granting me some insight into this fascinating world.” 

— Thomas Mann, Nobel Prizeman 





Translated into 14 languages. 514 pp., $4.00 
Autobiography of a Yogi is available at most book stores, 





SELF-REALIZATION FELLOWSHIP, Publishers, Los Angeles, Calif, 
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tian charity’: I do not now and never 
have felt guilty about the death of Christ. 
How utterly unfortunate it is that bigots 
like her have managed to perpetuate anti- 
Semitism for 2,000 years. 

(Mrs.) ROSILYN EISNER 
Maywood, N.J, 


Appalachia 


Sir: Time's patronizing account of Ap- 
palachia [Nov. 5] and its smug assump- 
tion that it is desirable to “transform the 
mountaineer into a middle-class Ameri- 
can” makes my blood boil. One of the 
great glories of America is the wide diver- 
sity of people to be found within its bor- 
ders. Homogenizing our population is 
deadening our culture as surely as leveling 
the Rocky Mountains and the Grand Can- 
yon would ruin our scenery. 
(Mrs.) Lots §. DICKMAN 

Staten Island, N.Y. 


Sir: As a member of the Handshoe fam- 
ily, 1 believe some reaction to your story 
is called for, There is no such place as 
Handshoe Hollow on Upper Quicksand, 
Your tithe “Happy Pappies of Handshoe 
Holler” and Handshoe Hollow Holiness 
Church have more alliteration than facts. 
At least five Handshoes have attended 
Alice Lloyd College, and all have gone 
on to become leaders in the mountains. 
We know our area is economically de- 
pressed, but we question if it is altogether 
quaint to prefer our beautiful hills to the 
slums and polluted air of cities. Perhaps 
our quaintness lies in our interest in per- 
petuating the real human values that our 
so-called civilization so often helps to 
destroy. 

GarrY HANDSHOE 
Alice Lloyd College 
Pippa Passes, Ky. 


> While Handshoe Hollow is not a Post 
Office address, it is customary, as with 
many other small mountain communities 
lying in isolated valleys, to add “Hollow” 
to the official name. 


Sir: As a freshman at West Virginia 
University and a true mountaineer of the 
Appalachian state of West Virginia, IL 
congratulate Time on an accurate report 
on the people of Handshoe Hollow. 

SHEILA Role SIMONS 
Jane Lew, W.Va. 


A Question of Belief 


Sir: About Emory University’s Prof. 
Thomas Altizer and the “death of God” 
cult [Oct. 22]: I judge this theological 
oddity to be a perversion of Christian 
truth. No doubt Altizer has read widely. 
But what is important is not what one 
has read, but what one has written. As 
one of the 25-member faculty of the 
School of Theology at Emory, I hold 
this teaching to be a repudiation of the 
Gospel. The truth of the ages, and of the 
age, does not stand with those who cut 
themselves adrift in a sea of speculative 
atheistic confusion. God has been able 
to survive the storms of attack both of 
His friends and His foes. I suspect He 
will survive this little puff. 
CLAUDE H. THOMPSON 

Professor of Systematic Theology 
Emory University 
Atlanta 


How Old the Fossils? 


Sir: The laboratory that provided the 
date of 720 million years for the fossils 
our party found in the Canadian Arctic 
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Only Ronson 


gives you a 5-way shave 








from face to collar zone 














to sideburns to back of neck 


to mustache 


Shaves 
Fastest! 


New-type stainless 

steel blades —36 of them, 

work with the most powerful 

motor to give mile-a-minute shaving 

action. That's faster than any other shaver. 
And the motor is lubricated for life. 


Closest! 


Flexible micro-thin shaving 
screen allows blades to get to the 
very base of your whiskers. Gets all 
the stubble. Leaves you cleaner than any 
other shaver. Without nicks, cuts or scrapes, 







Power 
Cleans Itself! 


Only Ronson Electric Razors have 
Powerclean. With just a flick of 


a switch, your Ronson Razor - 
cleans itself instantly F 

automatically, - # 

Po f 


Trims 
the Neatest! 


Man-sized ‘Super Trim" clipper 
does every trimming job, from 
sideburns to mustache. It's 
wider, does the job in one 
clean sweep. Gives you 
the neatest, trimmest 
shave of all. 





















Choose the Ronson "400", or the Ronson “260" with 32 stain- 
less steel blades. Both with unbreakable Lexan bodies 
and compact travel cases. Both give you a 5-Way Shave. 





automatically better © Ronson Corp., Woodbridge, N. J. Also available in Canada. 
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The insiders. 


Jet to the good life | with Carte Blanc 


last share a moment of complete 
from the top of a 


} 


has earned 


peact 


mountal 





It's 
nstantly 
Hilton 


thousands of other fine hotels 


your success you 


aboard major airlines 





entree to the famou 





motels, 





r rental 





restaurants, shops and c 
agencies. Carte Blanche 
Instant credit at 
] Group accident insurance up to 
$250,000 Lost credit card insurance 

110,000 ser The exclu- 
sive “Hers” card for women. Be 
insider, Carry the prestige char 









pes: 


over 1300 hospitals 


rice stations 





an 








that’s your special “in” at preferred 
places. Pick up an application wher- 
ever you see the Carte Blanche “Wel- 
come” sign, or write Carte Blanche, 
Dept. T1411, 3460 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90005. For the good life. 





’ Carte Blanche 
*in” 
with up to two years to pz 


hotels and inns around the world 





1¢. When did you and your 








Look at the stars 


a winery? 





in help you enjoy pleasures 
to the good life. It puts you 
y. It’s you 





plus 


Your instant fare for 





jetting there. 


(ante Lyla Ca 





last [Nov. 12] now reports that 
on rechecking it has found a computation- 


summer 


al error and that the minimum age of the 
fossils is 445 million years. But the struc- 
tural geologic relations indicate that this 
age is impossibly young: the fossils al 








tests by 


Other 
undertaken, | 


most surely pre-Cambrian 
methods being 


will resolve the uncertainty 


different 
hope they 
about the dates 
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ANDREW H. McNair 

Professor, Geology Department 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N.H 
Walker Defended 
Sir You story on General Walker 
Nov. 5] contains two misstatements of 
fact: 1) the AP cub reporter charged 
Walker with “encouraging the riots 
segregationist’ Walker sued AP. The two 
verdicts Walker won were based on false 


charges by AP that Walker “assumed com- 








mand” of a mob of 1.000 people and “led 
charge” against U.S. marshals. If Walk 
er had been charged only with “encour- 
aging riot the verdicts would be im- 
proper. Under the facts Ss proved in 
court, the verdicts were proper. More 
over, Walker not a “segregationist 
CriypeE J. Warts 
Oklahoma City 
The Muse in Utah 
Sil Thanks for your review of my oper 
Visy Julie (Nov, 12], Because I do not 
want to bite the hand that feeds me, I'd 
like to nend (or at least amplify) the 
phrase that “Utah is boring stite.”” No 
state y definition. is in itself boring. As 
for The State of Boredom. to me it is 
synonymous with tranquillity UW. lack 
of distraction which most artists will 
concur ts the first requisite for getting 
nyth done 


NepD RoREM 
New York City 


La Langue Francaise 


Sit As a French-born 
surprised to read in TIMi 

epitaph of the Prench langu: 
is spoken at many 

French is spoken at 

United Nations there 
When the majority of 
the Assembly on particular problem do 
neh, I that the 
French-speaking communities all over the 
world have no re to despair as to 


translator, | am 
{Oct. 29] the 
If English 
scientific gatherings, 
others. At the 
ure many mnstunces 
speakers addressing 





many 


so in Fre cun assure you 


ason 











the vigor of the French language. A final 
poin ou fail to mention that in Cana 
da. French is the native and only tongue 
of m« than 3.000.000 French Canadians 
Louts P. BEGUIN 
Toronto 
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If Pontiac doesn’t have 
what you want, 


maybe it isn’t a car. 


« K 
te Ss 
idee 
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Because we've got everything 





on 4 wheels. Begin 


yo 
yli 
\+ ced 


you've stumbled into an Advanced 
to Wide-Track ride, to sumptuous interiors, to a raft of V-8s 
and a revolutionary new overhead cam 6. All neatly pi 
as 40 different kinds of Pontiac tigers. You name it, we've 
t’s a car. The tiger scores again. 


got it. Assuming it 
WIDE-TRACK PONTIAC/‘66 
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C The pride you take 
in owning a 


Zenith Handcrafted Color TV 


is only equalled by the pride 3 
we take in Handcrafting it 


When it comes to quality craftsmanship, no 
machine can ever replace a thinking, caring, 
feeling human being. 

That is why Zenith Handcrafts Color TV. 
Every connection in the Zenith Color Chassis 
is carefully handwired for greater operating 
dependability and fewer service problems. 
There are no plastic printed circuits, no pro- 
duction short-cuts in Zenith Handcrafted 
Color TV. 

And exclusive Zenith color advances as- 
sure you finer performance year after year. 

For example, Zenith’s brilliant new Sun- 


shine® Color Tube has a new rare earth phos- 
phor for redder reds, brighter greens and 
more brilliant blues. Zenith’s exclusive Super 
Gold Video Guard Tuning System — with 
125 gold contacts—gives you ultra-sensitive 
reception and longer TV life. 

So you see, we do everything that is hu- 
manly possible to make Zenith the finest 
Color TV you can buy. And because we take 
such pride in Handcrafting Zenith Color TV, 
you can take more pride in owning it. For at 
Zenith, the quality goes in before the name 
goes on”, 









BUILT BETTER BECAUSE 
IT'S HANDCRAFTED 
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A letter froin the PUBLISHER 


G Sente§ M. One 





EPORTERS, writers, editors and 

photographers usually are—and 
should be—observers and analyzers 
rather than participants. Last week, 
when the biggest blackout in history 
hit the Northeastern U.S., the news- 
men found themselves very much 
part of the story they were covering. 

Our cover, focusing on the most 
critically hit area, New York City, is 
a montage of scenes representative 
of those now indelibly imprinted on 
the memories of people who lived 
through the dark. The dramatic X- 
like view of auto lights illuminating 
Times Square is the work of Photog- 
rapher Henry Grossman, who, bur- 
dened with equipment, climbed 17 
flights until he got the view he 
wanted of the intersection of Broad- 
way and Seventh Avenue at 45th 
Street. He had already caught the 
barbershop scene, with its air of a 
19th century cartoon. The top two 
photographs on the left were taken 
by Mike Smith, who, fortunately, 
hadn't quite made it to the subway 
when the lights went out. He walked 
across Manhattan to the Hudson 
Tube station and along the way shot 
the candle-lit lobby of the Sheraton- 
Atlantic Hotel and—one of the char- 
acteristic scenes of the evening—a 
girl in the Tube station making a 
telephone call by candlelight. 

When the power expired, so did 
our national and international Tele- 
printer operations, just then gearing 
to send out some 120 story queries 
to bureaus around the world. The 
communications staff turned to the 
telephone, which, thanks to 24 wet- 
cell stand-by batteries, worked. First 
call was to Tokyo, where. with a 
14-hour time lead, the week was well 
under way. Tokyo staffers copied the 
telephone queries for the bureau as 
well as those for relay to Hong 
Kong, Manila and other Far Eastern 
news centers. Calls to Paris, Bonn 
and London followed. 

While they didn’t necessarily know 
at the time just what they were going 


to do with the story, the writers, 
researchers and editors directly re- 
sponsible for the cover story got a 
good deal of personal feeling for it. 
Michael Demarest, THE Nation ed- 
itor, was on his way home on the 
train to Croton-on-Hudson when 
power failed and the train ground to 
a halt about a mile north of Yonkers. 
He walked the mile, managed to get 
a cab home, and watched his 
children toasting marshmallows in 
the fireplace and 13-year-old Mi- 
chelle, after the manner of another 
century, doing her homework by fire- 
light. Writer Ron Kriss surveyed the 
situation—and spent the night in 
his office. Ed Shook, stalled in a 
commuter train in Grand Central, 
finally made it home to Larchmont 
in a rented car at 4 a.m. Bruce Hen- 
derson arrived at his home in Glen 
Ridge, N.J., shortly after the lights 
went out in New York, and spent 
a well-lit evening just outside the 
blackout area. 

Researchers who worked on the 
story (Dorothea Bourne, Raissa Sil- 
verman and Linda Young) moved 
through the New York City pattern 
—with Raissa’s evening reflecting the 
spirit that animated New Yorkers 
during the blackout. She had invited 
four friends to dinner at her tenth- 
floor apartment. When darkness hit, 
she phoned, advising them not to 
come, and invited the neighbors, who 
were drinking coffee in the hallway 
by candlelight, to come to dinner. 

Everywhere, people worked out 
ways to solve the problem, but in few 
places more ingeniously than among 
the men who handle one of Time 
Inc.’s newest processes, In the Photon 
Department—where type is set on 
film and assembled into pages with 
wax as an adhesive—the photocom- 
position men poured the warm wax 
into coffee tins and cups and then 
implanted pieces of string for wicks. 
Presto: candles! What will those men 
of advanced technology think of 
next? 
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Astro-Sonic Model 664 Stereo FM/AM radio-phonograph in Walnut. $450, 


Until you hear magnificent Magnavox Astro-Sonic stereo 
you have no idea how beautiful music can be. 


Astro-Sonic Stereo flawlessly re-creates the full 
beauty of music—from delicate flute passages 
to the full crescendos of a symphony. Solid- 
state circuitry (no tubes) eliminates compo- 
nent-damaging heat. Astro-Sonic Stereo is ten 
times more efficient than tube sets. So reliable, 
parts are guaranteed for five years.* 





Italian Provincial 658 in Cherry, 


Magnavox is sold direct through 
franchised dealers (in the Yellow 
Pages), saving you middleman costs. 
Solid-state stereo console radio- 
phonographs from $198.50 and 
portable stereos from $65. 


Total Remote Control (optional) lets you hold 
the world’s great music in the palm of your 
hand. With this magnificent Magnavox, you 
can select your favorite music on either stereo 
FM or conventional FM/AM radio, change 
records, adjust volume, and turn the set on or 
off... without leaving your chair. 





French Provincial 629 
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270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


*Solid-state components replaced by dealer if defects develop under normal use. Free labor first year. 
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THE WAR 
Deeper & Wider 


Physically and symbolically, the U.S. 
last week passed another notch mark 
in the Vietnamese war. 

President Johnson decided to make 
another major increase in) American 
troop levels in the war zone. There, in a 
series of savage engagements (see Tut 
Wortpb), combat-hardened U.S. fighting 
men mauled well-equipped and well-dis 
ciplined regular North Vietnamese divi 
sions—proving again that man for man, 
gun for gun, the American soldier is as 
deadly a foe today as he was in the Pa- 
cific jungles and islands of World Wat 
Il. And, as another, less-noticed meus- 
ure of the nation’s wider and deeper 
involvement in Viet Nam's war, the 
four-year toll of American lives lost in 
combat passed the |,000 mark. 

End of a Taboo. In one ol the big- 


gest battles yet mounted by U.S 
forces, paratroopers and helicopter- 
borne troops of the elite 173rd Ait 


borne Brigade plunged into eight hours 
of furious hand-to-hand combat with 
screaming, cymbal-clashing Viet Cong 





McNAMARA AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
Powers implicit . . . 


guerrillas 30 miles northeast of Saigon 
The toll of Red dead may have reached 
600. Three days later, in jungles con- 
trolled by the Communists for 20 years. 
a battalion of the U.S. Ist Infantry Di- 
vision repelled scores of attacking Viet 
Cong. killed at least 150 before the 
assault was broken. At the coastal town 
of Chu Lai. U.S. Marines, backed by 
the Seventh Fleet. made an amphib- 
ious landing aimed at flushing out some 
3.500 Viet Cong believed to be dug 
in near by 

Ending one of the war's longstand- 
ing taboos, Air Force and Navy planes 
smashed SAM missile sites well within 
the 35-mile radius of Hanoi that had 
hitherto been carefully bypassed by 
U.S. bombers. By week's end, 13 of 22 
known SAM sites in North Viet Nam 
had been damaged or destroyed 

"Blunted & Defeated.’ The intensi- 
fied U.S. role in Viet Nam did not come 
cheaply. In the first week of November 
alone, 70 Americans died, the highest 
seven-day U.S. toll since the American 
entry into the war eleven years ago. Yet 
the results continued to be encouraging 
After meeting with President Johnson 
last week, Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara told reporters: “The South 
Vietnamese, with our help, have blunted 
and defeated the Viet Cong monsoon 
offensive, and the Viet Cong have paid 
a very heavy price indeed.” 

Though the ratio of Viet Cong killed 
to American casualties (2.5 to 1) 
not so high as in the past, the number and 
severity of engagements was markedly 
increased. To meet the growing de- 
mands of battle. the 160,000 U.S. troops 
now in Viet Nam will reach 200,000 by 
vear’s end, and by early spring will 
probably number at least 250,000, 

The decision to send in more troops 
did not reflect any change of policy in 
Washington. On the contrary. Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk reiterated last week 
that the U.S. is simply “getting on with 
our commitment here—keeping open 
the possibilities of peace if the other 
side decides to pursue that tack.” In 
fact, though, it is increasingly evident 
that Hanoi is as deeply committed to 
victory as the U.S. Five crack divi 
sions of North Viet Nam's regular army 


was 





have already been thrown into the 
struggle, more troops infiltrate every 
week. Thus the widening war in Viet 


Nam is by no means one-sided—as ev- 
ery American involved in it can testily. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
A Man for All Problems 


While Defense Secretary Robert S 
McNamara was in Texas last week con- 
ferring with Lyndon Johnson on Viet 
Nam, Hubert Humphrey was laying a 
Veterans’ Day wreath at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. While McNamara bat 
tled the aluminum industry in private. 
pleaded the Administration's case in 
public and announced the Govern- 
ment’s “victory” U.S, BUuSINEgss). 
the Commerce and Treasury Secretaries 
—the officials most directly concerned 

were littke seen or heard 

No Czars. Though McNamara shows 
no distaste for such added responsibili 
ties, they are plainly not of his choosing 
In his own absence from Washington. 
Johnson has increasingly relied on the 
Defense Secretary to act as unofficial 
brevet deputy President. McNamara 
fills the part so well that the pundits last 
week were speculating that Johnson 
might put McNamara in some other 
strategic post. perhaps the unfilled job 
as Secretary of the new Department of 
Housing and Urban Development as a 


(see 





HUMPHREY AT ARLINGTON 
.. and overt. 











base from which to organize and over- 
see the Great Society’s vast new do- 
mestic programs, 

Such a transfer seems highly unlikely 
—though not for want of presidential 
confidence in McNamara. Johnson dis- 
likes the concept of Cabinet czars as 
much as he likes McNamara as Defense 
Secretary. Indeed, so long as his aide’s 
enormous energy supply lasts, there is 
no reason why Johnson cannot keep 
tossing him additional chores as they 
come up. McNamara is already chair- 
man of both the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Supersonic Transport 
and the interagency committee of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission. 

Enemies Aplenty. As Defense Secre- 
tary, McNamara wields immense pow- 
ers, both overt and implicit. The Pen- 
tagon spends half the federal budget, 


THE NORTHEAST 


The Disaster That Wasn’t 


(See Cover) 

In the crisp, clear air 33,000 ft. over 
Pennsylvania, United Airlines Pilot Dale 
Chapman blinked in disbelief. There, one 
moment, were the myriad lights of Man- 
hattan winking in the distance like dia- 
monds on a jeweler’s velvet cloth. An 
instant later, there was only blackness. 
“The whole city of New York was miss- 
ing.” marveled Chapman. “It looked 
like the end of the world.” 

For Lufthansa Pilot Reinhard Noe- 
thel, bringing in a 707 jetliner from 
Cologne at 39,000 ft., it was the same 
story—almost. “Ladies and gentlemen,” 
he announced on the intercom, “on the 
left side you can see Boston.” Nocthel 
looked out the left side and gasped. “All 
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HENRY MOORE'S “TILBURY SHELTER’ 
Under a bomber’s moon, machines no longer served. 


employs more civilians (1,045,000) 
than any other federal agency. It is the 
biggest Government purchaser of goods 
and services from private industry. 
Moreover, in a period when U.S. diplo- 
macy is more a matter of implementing 
existing policies than creating new ones, 
Defense has logically taken center stage 
from the State Department. 

In addition, of course, McNamara 
is a brilliant executive. He cares noth- 
ing about making enemies. In the face 
of congressional outcries, he presented 
Johnson last week with plans to close 
still more obsolete military facilities. 
He also announced the immediate elim- 
ination of 751 Army Reserve units, in 
the face of strong opposition from the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 

Lyndon Johnson relies heavily on a 
number of men, notably Dean Rusk, 
Bill Moyers and McGeorge Bundy 
(who last week was offered the presi- 
dency of the Ford Foundation). But it 
is only McNamara whom the President 
describes—often—as “indispensable.” 
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I could see,” he said later, “were some 
blue lights.” 

By then, a silent avalanche of night 
had engulfed most of the Northeast. 
Cascading west, south and east from 
the Niagara Falls region, the electronic 
eclipse swept over an area only slightly 
smaller than Great Britain: 80,000 sq. 
mi., embracing parts of eight U.S. states 
and most of Canada’s Ontario province. 
In 12 bewildering minutes—in less time 
than it would take an intercontinental 
missile to reach the U.S. from Russia— 
30 million people were plunged into 
blackness and bewilderment. And, in a 
society that has peered at the moon's 
hidden face and unlocked the secrets of 
matter, its origins seemed as impene- 
trable as the great blackout itself. 

Squiggly Lines. The first hint that the 
Northeast’s huge CANUSE (for Cana- 
dian-U.S. Eastern interconnection) pow- 
er grid was in trouble came at 5:16 
p.m. Moving clockwise, millions of kilo- 
watts of electricity were coursing 
through the vast network of cables to 





meet the early-evening needs of the 
Western Hemisphere’s most heavily pop- 
ulated, most power-dependent region. 
In the humming central control room 
of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion, ink pens tracing the flow of power 
suddenly shuddered. At the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp. on the other side 
of Lake Ontario, the dials on a wall 
lurched out of control. 

A minute later, meters at the mam- 
moth $737 million Robert Moses Ni- 
agara Power Plant—biggest in the hem- 
isphere—also went wild. The power 
output surged from 1,500 megavolts to 
2,250, then sank abruptly to zero. “The 
needle came clear off the paper!” 
exclaimed one engineer. “There were 
more squiggly lines than in an earth- 
quake.” Giant generators spun uncon- 
trollably out of step, and overload 
switches sprang open. 

Orange Scintilla. A few pinpoints of 
light shone through the all-enveloping 
shroud, Many areas of Vermont, with 
nearly 30 individual utility companies, 
withstood the tide. New Hampshire went 
black in only two heavily populated 
western sections. The Lake Placid, N.Y.. 
resort area was saved by the grandilo- 
quently named Paul Smith’s Electric 
Light & Power & Railroad Co. A local 
generator kept New Haven, Conn., 
aglow. Such isolated Massachusetts 
communities as Holyoke, Braintree and 
Taunton never lost a watt, and wind- 
swept Nantucket Island, 30 miles off 
Cape Cod, kept going with a private 
power system installed in 1889. 

One New Yorker saw what was com- 
ing. At Consolidated Edison’s Energy 
Control Center on Manhattan's West 
Side, Engineer Edwin Nellis was moni- 
toring a meter that records the amount 
of power flowing in from upstate soure- 
es. At 5:18, the 300,000-kw. influx re- 
versed: in seconds, 1.5 million kw. were 
surging northward, draining the city at 
its moment of peak demand. Before 
Nellis could halt the outflow by cutting 
Con Ed off from CANUSE, lights be- 
gan flickering all over the city until only 
a scintilla of orange glowed from each 
bulb. For an instant, the lights surged 
on again; and then, like a theater at cur- 
tain time, New York sank into darkness. 

Blindman's Buff. Man has always 
held the night in terror—from Homer's 
day, when the warriors in the /liad be- 
sought Zeus to “deliver from darkness 
the sons of the Achaeans,” through Bib- 
lical times, when God's direst threat 
was to “set darkness upon thy land,” 
right down to the present, on those rare 
occasions when he encounters it. 

Even so, New Yorkers assailed by 
chill night—and, for a frozen instant, 
silence—reacted almost sportively, as if 
it were all a gigantic game of blind- 
man’s buff. In soaring office buildings 
and fetid subway tunnels. beleaguered 
commuter trains and jampacked ter- 
minals, they joked and chattered, wait- 
ing from minute to minute for the reviv- 
ing whine of dynamos, the first stutter 
of returning light. And, incredulously, 
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View southwest from Time & Life Building 20 minutes afte blackout be- 


gan shows darkened city mocked by New Jersey's hts. Candles 
Sixth Avenue (/eff) and il 
Square (right) 


burn in office buildings and traffic glows on 
luminates marble facade of Allied Chemical in Times 
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Grand Central Terminal was roofed balcony glared over thousands of 


in darkness as emergency lights on passengers stranded for the night. 
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Office buildings bordering Manhattan's Bryant Park on 42nd 
Street loom 
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hed walls of darkness, broken when pho- 
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As glow of city dimmed, 
star appeared glowing beside the Empire State spire (center). 








they began to realize at last that they 
had been transported to Caliban’s 
world, a vast, trackless cave without 
warmth or wheels, without hot food or 
the lights of home. 

As 630 subway trains gasped to a 
halt, 800,000 passengers were trapped 
in them. In hundreds of stalled ele- 
vators, office workers hung tremulously 
between earth and sky. Traffic lights 
failed: main arteries snarled. Hundreds 
of drivers ran out of gas—only to dis- 
cover that service-station pumps cannot 
work without electricity. Apartment 
buzzers summoned nobody. Most vend- 
ing machines became inoperable. Fire 
alarms were mute. At the United Na- 
tions, earphones and tape recorders 
went dead, leaving bewildered delegates 
—for the first time in memory—with 
the refreshing experience of having 
nothing to say and no one to listen to, 

Betrayed. Seldom had Americans 
been more aware of their dependence 
on machines, When power failed in the 
$37,500 Queens home of Mechanical 
Engineer Edwin Robbins, the result was 
pure farce. Nothing worked, not the 
multitone door chimes or the intercom 
system, not the Danish dining-room 
chandelier or the bedroom clocks. not 
the hair dryer or the electric blankets, 
not the can opener or the carving knife. 
not the toothbrush or the razor. Not 
even the electric-eye garage door, For 
dinner, the Robbinses had charcoal- 
broiled steaks grilled over a primitive 
backyard barbecue, 

To Americans served and shielded 
by machines at every turn. each silent 
switch and powerless push button was 
a taunt. Two of modern technology's 
paramount deities—the dynamo and the 
digital computer—had defected simul- 
taneously. Yet Northeasterners wasted 
lithe time lamenting their betrayal by 
the machine. Instead, with a high sense 
of shared adventure. they set about the 
unfamiliar task of using legs and arms 
to help themselves and their fellow men 
If in the process the 20th century Amer- 
ican learned belatedly to mistrust the 
complex mechanics by which he lives, 
he also acquired new faith in_ his 
humanity. 

Deprived of power for their milking 
machines, resourceful farmers hooked 
the machines to tractor motors to keep 
their bellowing herds happy. Vermont 
housewives with refrigerators full of 
thawing food calmly transferred every- 
thing to a more capacious freezer 
the backyard. In the fireplaces of $40.- 
000 suburban homes, paunchy business- 
men crouched to kindle damp charcoal 
and concoct Boy Scout mulligan stew 

Surrogate Cops. The Harvard foot- 
ball team lined up autos along the prac- 
tice field to light an extra few hours of 
jousting for the weekend's game against 
Brown. Students at New York's Ford- 
ham University studied by car lights: a 
Springfield, Vt.. barber finished cutting 
a customer's hair when an obliging mo 
torist focused his car on the barber- 
Shop's front window: in New York's 
Pennsylvania Station, homeless com- 
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muters sacked out in the glow of two 
Volkswagens’ headlights. 

At unlighted intersections through- 
out the blacked-out area, countless vol- 
unteers—many of them college students 
—took over the job of directing traffic. 
(In Manhattan, the most prominent sur- 
rogate cops were a brown-robed Fran- 
ciscan friar and an elderly boulevardier 
in a dinner jacket.) Acting on their own. 
men and youths patrolled neighborhood 
stores to prevent looting. 

Harvard Sociologist (The Lonel) 
Crowd) David Riesman had an expla- 
nation for man’s new humanity to man. 
“When something like this happens.” he 
said. “it's not our fault and we know 
it's not. So we say to ourselves, ‘Fate is 
in charge,” and we enter into an era 
of good feeling. That's what happened 
Tuesday night.” 

To many, the mood of New York 
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BACKYARD COFFEE IN PROVIDENCE, R.! 
Also, Four Seasons soup. 


evoked memories of wartime London, 
when Englishmen of all classes closed 
ranks before the common foe, the 
shared indignity. In the blackout, as in 
the blitz, no man was an island. A 
blanket on the ground, as Henry Moore 
recorded in his drawings of Londoners 
huddled in air-raid shelters, can be a 
great leveler. To complete the parallel, 
blacked-out U.S. cities were illumed 
by what Englishmen still remember as 
“a bomber’s moon.” 

Uncommitted Crime. In Albany, 
teen-agers with transistor radios went 
from house to house advising residents 
to turn off appliances. The people of 
Burlington, Vt., in response to a prank- 
ster’s plea aired by a local radio station, 
took 200 flashlights to De Goesbriand 
Memorial Hospital—where the lights 
only dimmed momentarily. 

Predictably, not everyone behaved so 
nobly. At Walpole State Prison outside 
Boston, 320 maximum-security prison- 
ers went on a mindless rampage that 
cost $75,000 in damage, took four 
hours, 100 state troopers and clouds of 
tear gas to quell. But many rumors of 


criminal behavior turned out to be false. 
Rochester's radio station WHAM broad- 
cast unverified reports of wholesale loot- 
ing in the heavily Negro sections where 
the bloody, three-day riots occurred in 
July 1964. Squads of police rushed into 
the area, found only a few broken 
windows. 

Most astonishing of all to cynical 
New Yorkers was the catalogue of 
crimes and disasters that never hap- 
pened. Only two citizens lost their lives 
as a result of the blackout: one fell 
down a stairway and struck his head: 
another died of a heart attack after 
climbing ten flights of stairs. There were 
one-fourth as many arrests as on a 
normal night. Despite darkened depart- 
ment stores, few shoplifters were active 
“We can’t do much business in the dark, 
but neither can the shoplifter.” said 
Macy’s President David Yunich 

Latter-Day O'Learys. At first. many 
thought the darkness came from within 
A middle-aged executive who had been 
playing a too-vigorous game of basket- 
ball wondered if the fading light before 
his eyes signaled a massive coronary 
A waiter who had just been inoculated 
against hay fever had a moment of 
terror. “Zap!” he thought. “Wrong vac- 
cine.” In Manhattan, a Negro maid 
looked out the window, told her em- 
ployer to come on over and see “all the 
lights going out in tribute to Dorothy 
Kilgallen.” 

Scores concluded that. like latter-day 
Mrs. O’Learys. they were personally to 
blame for the blackout. After trimming 
the ends of some loose wires in readi- 
ness for the house painters next day. 
a Manhattan housewife saw the whole 
city go black and gasped: “What have 
I done now?” A small bov in Conway, 
N.H.. whacked a telephone pole with 
a stick, saw night descend. and raced 
home weeping to his mother. 

See-Throughs v. Breakthroughs. Ru- 
mors flew wildly. On the beleaguered 
4:55 to Croton-on-Hudson, a New York 
Central conductor cried: “Some Com- 
mie’s pulled the switch from here to 
Canada!” Sabotage was on many minds 
“You can't blame me.” a Cuban U.N 
official assured a U.S. delegate when 
the lights blew. “I was right here all the 
time.” Some New Yorkers, claiming 
that they had seen a satellite pass over 
at the moment the lights failed. argued 
that the Russians had done it again 
Many clung stubbornly to the belief 
that it was all a Government-ordered 
test to see if Americans could stand up 
to an air raid 

Women's Wear Daily. which is more 
authoritative about see-throughs than 
breakthroughs, came up with the far- 
thest-out rumor of all. The blackout, 
it suid, was caused by the test of a 





super-secret’ Pentagon weapon called 
“Fireball.” whose object was to draw 
all available power from New York, 
divide it into two beams and shoot it 
into space. “The point at which the two 
incredibly powerful beams crossed.” the 
paper explained, “would become a 
mammoth burst of artificial lightning 
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and would presumably destroy any ene- 
my missiles within range.” 

The rumors were nonsensical—but 
reality also smacked of absurdity, In 
Central Park, a stroller looked up and 
for a magic moment imagined that the 
darkling towers beyond the trees were 
medieval ramparts. The murky streets 
looked like a blend of pagan ritual and 
July-Fourth celebration, as thousands 
groped about with matches, candles, 
flashlights, even makeshift torches of 
burning newspaper. 

Dancing in the Aisles. The city’s 
ponderous machinery rose to the oc- 
casion with unaccustomed swiftness. 
Mayor Robert Wagner, seeing the lights 
go out as he drove up the East Side, 
alerted his Emergency Control Board 
with his limousine phone. The Police 
Department, its communications and 
operations rooms lit by auxiliary power, 
summoned 5,000 men back to duty, had 
a ferce of 15,000 on hand before the 
long night ended. Because the alarm 
system was disconnected, the Fire De- 
partment sent trucks lumbering through 
the streets looking for fires. On or- 
ders from Governor Nelson Rocketel- 
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ler, 7,000 National Guardsmen re- 
ported for duty, and some 5,000 civil 
defense workers also pitched in. 

The most pressing problem was to 
rescue all the people trapped in sub- 
ways and elevators. A few women faint- 
ed, and there were some hysteria cases, 
but most of the imprisoned straphangers 
rose to the occasion. Aboard one train, 
a man who called himself Lord Echo 
got everybody to join him in calypso 
songs; two hours later, astonished res- 
cuers found 50 passengers dancing in the 
aisles. Under the East River, 350 passen- 
gers had to slog to safety through mud, 
water and scurrying rats. 

In the middle of the Williamsburg 
Bridge. high above the inky East River, 
1,700 passengers in two trains were 
suspended like riders on the Coney Is- 
land Wonder Wheel. “The wind would 
blow.” said Mary Cronin Doyle, 18, 
“and the train would sway, and then 
some woman would scream.” It took 
police five hours to assist: everybody 
across a precarious, | l-in.-wide catwalk 
running 35 ft. from the train tracks to 
the bridge’s roadway. All told, 2.000 
trapped passengers preferred to wait it 


out—including 60 who spent 14 hours 
in a stalled train under the East River. 

Sartre & Peale. Rescue workers had 
to break through walls in at least three 
skyscrapers to get to elevator shafts 
and release some 75 passengers. One 
man trapped in an RCA Building eleva- 
tor for 20 hours gave his three com- 
panions a course in yoga positions— 
including standing on his head. At the 
Empire State Building when a rescue 
team finally broke through, one of its 
members solicitously inquired, “Are 
there any pregnant women aboard?” 
Shot back a male voice: “Why, we've 
hardly even met!” 

The blackout tried everyone's re- 
sources—and few would admit defeat. 
In stalled elevators and trains, passen- 
gers improvised games, including one 
whose object was to suggest the un- 
likeliest partners for stalled elevator 
cars (samples: Jean-Paul Sartre and 
Norman Vincent Peale; Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara and a draft-card burn- 
er; any Con Edison executive and any 
New York housewife). Trapped office 
workers improvised candles with copies 
of Book Week and rubber cement. 
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Candlepower. More than anything 
else, candlepower saved the day. On 
Wall Street, a man from Merrill Lynch 
dropped in at Our Lady of Victory 
Church, left a generous contribution, 
and made off with all the votive can- 
dies. At the U.N., Secretary-General 
U Thant worked for five hours with 
light from candles that, joked an aide, 
were “left over from the Pope’s visit” — 
then led a procession of eight to the 
ground, 38 stories below, by candle- 
light. Housewife Harriette Browne 
hated to do it, but she had to use the 
48 candles from her husband's birth- 
day cake to light the house. One Fifth 
Avenue jeweler credited the sale of a 
$6,500 brooch to candlelight. “It does 
give such an attractive glow to dia- 
monds,” he purred. At Irishman Jim 
Downey's, a celebrated steak house, the 
light came from Jewish yahrzeit can- 
dles, normally used to commemorate 
the dead. The New York Hilton used 
30,000 candles during the long night. 
So great was the demand that Ajello’s 
candle shop in midtown sold fancy bay- 
berry models at $7.50 a pair—though 
there were no takers for the 90-lb., 
hand-dipped model for $150. To make 
the occasion complete, Mrs. Anthony 
Ajello, wife of the candlestick maker, 
had a baby boy in the midst of the 
blackout—by candlelight, of course. 

There was some profiteering. Street- 
corner “salesmen” hawked candles for 
50¢ and even $1 apiece, flashlights for 
three and four times their regular prices. 
Small boys charged apartment dwellers 
10¢ a floor to lead them up murky 
stairways. Worst of all were the cabbies, 
who seemed intent on making enough 
to retire the very next day. Many hack- 
ies charged—and got—up to $50 for a 
$15 ride. 

Rushed Ice. At many of the city’s 
hospitals, auxiliary generators quickly 
conked out—or were not available to 
begin with. At Bellevue, sewage began 
to back up into the basement when 
pumps failed, finally reached a level of 
1$ in. Police, firemen and volunteers 
rushed dry ice to hospitals to keep 
stored blood from spoiling, sent gen- 
erators to those that needed them, 
rigged electrical heart-pacer machines 
to auxiliary power, and hand-pumped 
iron lungs. A delicate corneal trans- 
plant, a five-hour craniotomy, and a 
Caesarean section were performed un- 
der light from makeshift sources; five 
dozen babies were delivered. 

The worst potential hazard was in 
the air, where at peak hours, between 
5 and 9 p.m., some 200 planes from all 
over the world home in on New York's 
Kennedy International Airport. Ameri- 
can Airlines’ Flight 6, four hours and 
25 minutes out of Los Angeles with 
80 passengers aboard, was only two 
miles from touchdown when the runway 
lights dimmed and disappeared. Turn- 
ing toward the ocean, Captain Gus 
Konz lost radio contact with the tower, 
which by that time was operating on 
fast-fading emergency power. Unable to 
contact Kennedy, Konz pointed the 
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EMERGENCY BRAIN SURGERY AT ST. VINCENT’S IN BLACKOUT 
Through the enveloping shroud, a few pinpoints of light. 


nose of the 248,000-lb. plane westward 
and minutes later set down at Newark 
Airport. 

Slender Thread. Luckily for Konz 
and his New York-bound fellow pilots, 
it was a sparkling night, and they could 
see one another hovering over the dark- 
ened city. “You know, we're living on 
a very slender thread,” he said. “If the 
weather had been bad instead of ex- 
tremely good, there could have been a 
disaster,” 

Inbound flights were diverted to air- 
ports as far away as Cleveland and Ber- 
muda, Philadelphia received 40 New 
York-bound airliners carrying some 
4,500 passengers. Said William T. 
Burns, Philadelphia's assistant city com- 
merce director for aviation: “It’s in- 
credible if they don't have something 
similar to our emergency lighting sys- 
tem.” Incredible as it was, Kennedy 
Airport did not. It was shut down for 
eleven hours and 55 minutes. 

On the ground, merely getting fed 
and bedded down were the paramount 
problems. At B. Altman’s department 
store, 500 late shoppers and employees 
dined on Russian caviar, specially 
blended coffee and other exotics from 
the imported-delicacies department. 
Few others ate that well. At Bloom- 
ingdale’s, men and women slept in the 
home-furnishings and medical depart- 
ments. Restaurants and bars did a 
booming business—though many rely 
on electricity to make their ice, pump 
their water, cook their food. wash the 
dishes, count the receipts, and of course 
light the premises. 

Two Secretaries. Within minutes of 
the blackout, practically every hotel 
room in town was taken, and hotel lob- 
bies, office couches and National Guard 
armories quickly filled with refugees. 
Some 80,000 stranded commuters slept 
in cavernous railroad stations. At 
Grand Central, one man was deter- 
mined to get something more comforta- 
ble than a marble bench. “Kind of jok- 


ingly, I suggested he take a sleeper to 
Detroit on our Wolverine Express,” 
said Ticket Seller Fred Hopkins. “So 
what does he do but buy a ticket!” An 
executive who was stuck in his 32nd- 
floor office with two attractive secre- 
taries tried to sleep there—but his wife 
phoned every 15 minutes throughout 
the night. Thousands curled up_ in 
church pews—and at St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral discovered to their dismay that 
there are no rest rooms. “We've been 
sending people over to the New Weston 
Hotel for 80 years,” said Msgr. Thom- 
as McGovern. 

Some of those who finally made it 
home felt like Odysseus. One man hiked 
15 miles from Wall Street to the East 
Bronx. Another had his wife sail their 
Chris-Craft 30 miles down the Hudson 
to pick him up at the 79th Street ma- 
rina. A dozen passengers crossed the 
East River to Queens in the back of an 
armored car; aboard a flatbed truck, 
threescore executives toting attaché 
cases jounced happily home across the 
59th Street bridge. 

A Dream? The streets were full of 
happy drunks, but even those who had 
not touched a drop seemed high— 
gripped by a crisis-born spirit of ca- 
maraderie and exhilaration. In Brook- 
lyn, a meat market donated a whole pig 
to a neighboring convent, thus provid- 
ing everybody for blocks around with a 
snack of roast pork. Manhattan’s Four 
Seasons Restaurant, where prices are 
rarely mentioned because so few would 
believe them, dispensed soup free of 
charge; at “21,” where the only drink 
on the house is water, they passed out 
steak sandwiches and free libations 
without limit. 

Exhilaration is a fleeting state. After 
hours of darkness, New Yorkers began 
to wonder of their city, as Othello did 
of doomed Desdemona, 

where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume? 
Ever so slowly, Con Edison found 
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enough of it to relume sections of the 
city. At 5:28 a.m., precisely twelve 
hours after everything went black, a 
large section of midtown Manhattan 
blazed anew with light—causing those 
whose electric clocks were right on time 
to. wonder the following morning 
whether it had all been only a dream. 

It had not—as the run on shirts, 
socks and underwear, the appearance 
of thousands of haggard employees and 
the empty spaces at 30% of the desks 
and workbenches throughout the city 
amply proved. With few exceptions, 
New Yorkers the morning after could 





COMMUTERS CAMPED ON ESCALATOR 
At last, the Promethean heat relumed. 


fully appreciate the sign that appeared 
in the window of a littered midtown 
Automat: PARDON OUR APPEARANCE, 
WE WERE UP ALL NIGHT. 

Calm in the Tank. Deep inside the 
Pentagon, in the National Military Com- 
mand Center—called “the tank” —first 
reports of the power failure flashed in 
from Strategic Air Command head- 
quarters at} Omaha and the North 
American Air Defense Command 
(NORAD) at Colorado Springs. Both 
reported that eight major military bases 
in the Northeastern U.S. had suddenly 
—and inexplicably—shifted to auxili- 
ary power but that “the trouble was 
confined to a particular area and not 
due to bombs or such.” 

Communications with SAC and 
NORAD headquarters were checked 
and found intact. NORAD reported 
nothing alien or unfriendly in the skies 
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over the U.S. “The Pentagon,” said a 
senior officer, “remained calm, although 
pulses quickened.” 

On the other side of the Potomac, 
at Civil Defense headquarters, an offi- 
cial first heard about the blackout from 
a home-bound employee. When it did 
swing into action, the unwieldy agency 
determined that its 97 offices in eight 
Northeastern states and 720-point na- 
tionwide warning system were function- 
ing properly. 

One Dog. The morning after, the 
Eastern seaboard experienced a huge 
hiccup in its usually well-ordered flow 
of commerce, industry and communi- 
cations. Both the New York and Amer- 
ican Stock Exchanges delayed their 
openings 65 minutes. New York's Com- 
modity Exchange, Inc.. could not open 
at all, and disappointed copper-futures 
traders had to sit on the sidelines while 
Rhodesia declared independence, a de- 
velopment that otherwise would have 
sent the volatile metal soaring—and 
did at the next session 

Mountains of unsorted checks piled 
up in banks where computers that can 
process 200,000) checks hourly had 
whirred to a halt. Equally mountainous 
were the 50 million pieces of mail—one- 
fitth of the U.S. total daily volume 
that piled up. causing some West Coast 
deliveries to lag as much as two days 

In Manhattan. Macy’s and Gimbels 
finally agreed: business was down drasti- 
cally. Some 12,000 theatergoers missed 
21 Broadway shows (one off-Broadway 
production went on before seven adults 
and a dog). Overall. the loss in  busi- 
ness and time was estimated at S100 
million, with New York City alone ac- 
counting for some 4,122,000 man-hours 
down the drain, equal to $8,454,000 

Dunlop Tire’s Buffalo plant lost 1.700 
tires (worth SS50.000)) when power 
failed during the critical curing process 
At the Tonawanda, N.Y.. Chevrolet 
plant, 350 engine blocks had to be 
junked because high-speed drills froze 
while boring piston holes. Ford's huge 
Mahwah, N.J.. auto assembly plant, 
eagerly awaiting power, was only num- 
ber two on the list. When the Rockland 
& Orange Light & Power Co. got on 
stream again, Vice President Dean Sci- 
freid overruled the auto plant in favor 
of West Point. “Those cadets,” he said, 
“have to study tonight.” The Ford plant 
was turned on shortly afterward, Bak- 
ers saw their profits flatten along with 
their loaves: 300,000 were spoiled in 
New York State alone. 

Herculean Task. In the mortified aft- 
ermath, utility companies faced a her- 
culean task in getting one-sixth of the 
nation moving again. When a steam- 
driven dynamo closes down, the power 
to restart the heavy machine—up to 
30 tons—in most cases comes initially 
from electricity. Moreover, once a 
steam turbine stops, its shaft cools and 
shrinks; it must be brought up gradu- 
ally to generating speed, or it will not 
have the proper relationship to its bear- 
ings and may “freeze.” In a hydroelec- 
tric system, by contrast, sluice gates can 








simply be cranked open to let gushing 
water turn the great turbines by gravity. 

Thus Ontario Hydro-Electric, with 60 
water-powered plants, managed to re- 
store its first current to Toronto in less 
than an hour. Rochester Gas & Electric 
used three small stations where genera- 
tors could be powered by the Genesee 
River to actuate two of its larger plants; 
the lights were on again by |] p.m. 

Restarting Boston Edison Co.'s South 
Boston steam plant was a far more tor- 
tuous process. Workers broke up the 
scaffolding of a powerhouse under con- 
struction and used the wood to stoke 
an auxiliary furnace to heat fuel oil. 
Once the oil was sufficiently warmed, 
it was ignited to build up a_ pressure 
in the steam system of 200 Ibs. per sq. 
in.: that pressure, in turn, enabled aux- 
iliary electric units to heat the heavy 
bunker oil on which the plant's many 
turbines run. Only then could the first 
of three 35,000-kw. generators begin 
to turn, and power was finally restored 
throughout Boston by 1:15 a.m 

Bailed Out. In New York City. the 
U.S. Navy helped speed the recovery. 
From the Bayonne, N.J., Naval Supply 
Center came two portable generators 
to restart a Con Ed steam plant in 
Queens. The destroyer U.S.S. Bristol, 
which had been lying to in the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, crossed the East River 
and delivered needed cable to another 
plant. Still, power in Con Ed’s area was 
the last to be fully re-established: the 
blackout in most of New York City 
and adjacent Westchester County lasted 
up to 13 hours, continued in isolated 
pockets all through the next day. 

FPC investigating teams were dis- 
patched to headquarters of the Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp., which operates 
in upstate New York, and to Con Edi- 
son's Manhattan headquarters. Then, 
two days after the blackout, Govern- 
ment power experts and executives of 
the 20 major utility companies that 
make up CANUSE—83 in all—gath- 
ered in the commission’s Washington 
headquarters to find out how the thing 
that few thought would ever happen 
had come about. 

No Evidence. Not one utility expert 
could offer an explanation as to what 
touched off the U.S.’s greatest blowout. 
Company executives unanimously re- 
ported no faulty equipment: each main- 
tained that his operation was normal 
prior to the trouble. Said Paul Mehr- 
tens, president of Western Massachu- 
setts Electric: “Our real problem is that 
we don’t know enough to explain it. We 
are doing what they do after an airline 
crash—getting all the pieces back into 
the hangar and putting them together.” 

Nevertheless, enough pieces were in 
to permit some educated guesses. By 
all odds, the trouble started in the Lake 
Ontario region, scene of the first power 
failure or “outage” (which some news- 
papers felicitously misprinted as “out- 
rage”). Power in this area flows clock- 
wise in a loop running from Syracuse to 
Niagara, Toronto, Massena, N.Y., and 
back to Syracuse (see sap). Just before 
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the blackout, the flow reversed; Ontario 
Hydro was jolted when voltage that 
Toronto usually relays toward Massena 
suddenly started coming from Massena. 
Seconds later the loop failed. 

In all probability, the system fell vic- 
tim to a phenomenon known as “cas- 
cading’—a sort of galloping high blood 
pressure in electricity arteries. In the 
Eastern U.S., alternating electric current 
pulsates through wires in waves of 60 
cycles per second. When there is a sud- 
den drain on the line, power rushes in 
to make up for the loss, but there is a 
tendency in such cases for the waves to 
pile up on each other in wild, ever- 
growing oscillations that carom through 
the circuit. If cascading gets serious 
enough, it triggers the “domino effect” 
—the automatic opening, one after the 
other, of safety switches that prevent 
damage to the system. Unless the ener- 
gy pool can dampen such turbulence, 
the only way a member of the circuit 
can be protected from the cascading 
hypertension is to quarantine itself by 
cutting away from the whole system. 

"Hell of a Flick." The mystery was 
who or what first pulled the plug that 
started the loop drain—it could have 
been anything from a generator feeding 
power at the wrong frequency to a 
switch thrown in error by a_utility- 
company employee. What is clear is 
that most of CANUSE’s members were 
not able to quarantine themselves fast 
enough to save their own systems, Some 
utilities’ officials argue that total quar- 
antine is impossible, given 1) the obli- 
gations of a member to come to the aid 
of its pool, and 2) the speed at which 
a cascade travels. Nonetheless, Maine 
was the only New England state com- 
pletely unaffected by the blackout. It 
was able to cut off its single, 115-kilovolt 
line to CANUSE in time. The Pennsyl- 
vania-New Jersey-Maryland system es- 
caped because its seven connections to 
CANUSE blew in time. Con Edison 
had no automatic cutoff system that 
protected it in the emergency. 

Yet, in the view of many power ex- 
perts, the problem goes far beyond 
breakaways, centering on the whole ques- 
tion of how to perfect the pool systems 
so that they can absorb major disturb- 
ances without being pulled down. Only 
two things seemed certain at week’s end. 
It had been, as Texas’ Democratic Rep- 
resentative Walter Rogers, chairman of 
the House Interior Committee’s power 
subcommittee, wryly noted, “a hell of 
a flick.” And it could well happen again. 

Thin on Research? Thus, the blackout 
may have proved a timely warning. 
“Think what one Russian with a pair of 
pliers could do,” mused Northern On- 
tario Natural Gas Co. Chairman 
C. Spencer Clark. To others, it was a 
reminder that bigger systems may invite 
bigger blackouts, unless they are made 
more reliable. The suspicion among 
many was that the utilities, in their 
increasing reliance on pools to meet the 
ever-rising U.S. demand for power— 
it has doubled in every recent decade— 
have cut themselves thin on research 
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and development that might have pre- 
vented last week's debacle. 

Predictably, the interconnection—or 
grid—system of itself came under fire. 
Whatever its virtues or failings, Ver- 
mont’s Republican Senator George Ai- 
ken suggested, “we should construct our 
power system so that if one egg goes 
rotten, the others won't.” Another clear 
lesson to many experts is that vast, 
interlocking grids need to be policed 
more closely. Under existing law, the 
Federal Power Commission is empow- 
ered only to regulate interstate whole- 
sale electric-power rates, issue permits 
and licenses for hydroelectric power 
plants, and perform other bookkeeping 
chores. The power companies them- 
selves decide what lines will be linked 
together and how. 

Clearly, also, the grids need fail-safe 
mechanisms to ensure against massive, 
crippling interruptions of power. Texas’ 
Representative Rogers, for one, envi- 
sions “a three-way buffer,” consisting of 
a secondary system to take over if the 
primary power supply fails, and yet a 
third backup system in the unlikely 
event that the secondary supply fails. 

As last week’s near disaster demon- 
strated, it is up to man to protect him- 
self not only against the mindless obedi- 
ence of the machines he has created but 
also against the capricious disobedience 
of the energy that he has enslaved. Most 
Americans were shocked by the num- 
ber of airports, subways, commuter 
trains, hospitals and highways that lack 
auxiliary power systems. Without such 
elementary precautions, another mas- 
sive blackout, say in midwinter, could 
prove far more calamitous than “a hell 
of a flick.” As it was, for most of those 
who slogged through it, memories of 
1965's Biggest Blackout would prob- 
ably last the rest of their lives. 


GEORGIA 
The Patient in T-4 


On a golfing vacation under Georgia's 
golden autumn skies, Dwight Eisen- 
hower loafed around the Augusta Na- 
tional Golf Club course and chatted 
amiably with many old friends. This 
was his 43rd visit to Augusta, and it 
seemed comfortably similar to all the 
rest—until his 15th day there. 

After dining with friends, Ike and 
Mamie returned about 11 p.m. to “Ma- 
mie’s Cabin,” the seven-room house the 
club built for Ike in 1952, and went to 
bed. An hour and a half later, the for- 
mer President was jolted awake by se- 
vere chest pains. At his bedside was a 
buzzer so he could summon a Secret 
Service agent in an emergency. Within 
minutes Dr. Louis Battey, an Augusta 
cardiologist, was at his side. He gave 
Eisenhower a pain-relieving drug, ni- 
troglycerin tablets to dilate the coronary 
arteries, and some oxygen. The pains 
were intense for 30 minutes, then fad- 
ed away. 

Grim Situation. By 2 a.m., Eisen- 
hower had been taken to the white 
frame Army hospital at nearby Fort 





en 


Gordon, and was resting comfortably 
in Suite T-4, a special five-room, cot- 
tage-like suit: that is always held vacant 
for him when he is in Augusta. A team 
of heart specialists was summoned, in- 
cluding Dr. Thomas Mattingly of Wash- 
ington, who had treated Ike in 1955. 
Mattingly and Ike’s son John were 
whisked down to Georgia in a White 
House JetStar. 

At the hospital, the situation seemed 
grim, The patient was 75 years old, his 
heart scarred from his earlier attack. 
Doctors put him under an oxygen tent 
and began a series of intensive tests. 
First results indicated it was no more 
than a mild attack of angina pectoris, 
meaning that there was an insufficient 
flow of blood to the heart muscle, large- 
ly as a result of hardening of the ar- 
teries. Ike himself was cheerful. The 
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75TH BIRTHDAY PICTURE 
A decade from Denver. 


oxygen tent was removed and he even 
fed himself a light, low-fat breakfast, 
later sat up in a chair, Everyone perked 
up; doctors said the general might be 
on his feet again in two weeks. 

A Definite Attack. Then, about 36 
hours after he was hospitalized, Ike suf- 
fered a more prolonged and_ painful 
wave of chest pains. A new air of gloom 
swept the hospital. Doctors moved their 
patient back into the oxygen tent, con- 
tinued to treat him (as they had from 
the start) as if he had had “a full-blown 
heart attack.” After another batch of 
tests, they announced that the general 
had indeed been struck by another defi- 
nite heart attack. 

At week's end doctors said that Ike 
had suffered no further pains and was 
in “excellent spirits.” When he was not 
dozing in his oxygen tent, he sat up in 
bed reading westerns or chatting cheer- 
fully with John, Mamie and his brother 
Milton about “everything from educa- 
tion to Black Angus cattle.” It had been 
exactly a decade, Eisenhower recalled 
on Veterans’ Day, since he returned to 
the White House after suffering his first 
heart attack in Denver, 
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HARRY BYRD JR. & WIFE 
Others slowed for the yellow blinker. 


VIRGINIA 


Swan Song? 

For 32 years, Virginia's Harry Flood 
Byrd was the Senate’s chief operating 
conservative. He made few speeches 
and he proclaimed no set ideology, But 
as Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
he opposed the spending plans of five 
Presidents, prepared his own budget to 
show how expenditures could be brought 
back in line with revenues, Across the 
Potomac, his Democratic squirearchy 
firmly ruled the Old Dominion, where 
Byrd started his career in the state sen- 
ate 50 years ago this month 

Last week, painfully crippled by ar- 
thritis, 78-year-old Harry Byrd resigned 
from the Senate to make way for 
“someone younger.” The someone, to no 
one’s surprise, turned out to be Harry 
Byrd Jr., 50. appointed by Governor 
Albertis Harrison Jr. to fill his father’s 
seat until next fall’s elections 

"Hereditary Position?” It may have 
been the Byrd dynasty’s swan song. As 
Republican Moderate A. Linwood Hol- 
ton showed by racking up 38% of the 
vote in this month's gubernatorial elec- 
tion, Virginia is no longer an unchal 
lenged Democratic  fiefdom ‘Little 
Harry.” in some ways more rigidly con- 
servative than his father, helped master- 
mind the state's 
campaign to school desegregation in 
1959, is hardly likely to win the increas 
ingly influential votes of Virginia's Ne- 
If an attractive moderate Opposes 
July, 


“massive resistance 


groes 
him in the Senate primary next 
Litthe Harry, a state senator and the 
publisher of the family’s two small-town 
newspapers, might find himself in an un- 
accustomed spot for a Byrd—on the 
outside looking in. One possible oppo- 
nent, former State Senator Armistead 
Boothe, protested last week: “Virgin- 
ians feel that a job as important as U.S 
Senator is not a hereditary position.” 

In fact, for all his prestige, Old Harry 
Byrd's influence was greatly exuggerat- 
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ed. For despite his uncompromising fis- 
cal orthodoxy, Byrd ran his committee 
according to his own courtly code. He 
refused to block the liberal bills he 
abhorred, and eschewed the quid pro 
quo tactics by which more ambitious 
politicians achieve their ends. Yet Byrd, 
as one Administration aide puts it, “was 
like a yellow blinker. You had to slow 
down when you got to him.” 

Boost for Long. Over the past two 
years, as the Virginian has become in- 
creasingly infirm, Louisiana’s Russell 
Long has taken on much of the load of 
the Finance Committee while shepherd- 
ing several Great Society bills through 
the Senate. As Byrd’s successor, Long 
who inherited Hubert Humphrey's job 
as Senate majority whip—will hold one 
of the Senate’s most powerful positions 
Though personally volatile and politi- 
cally unpredictable, Long, 47. has a rec- 
ord of populist liberalism that will un- 
doubtedly be more in harmony with the 
legislative goals of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration than was Byrd's gentleman- 
ly conservatism 


ILLINOIS 
A Parallel for Percy? 


If tall, well-spoken, moderate Repub- 
lican John Lindsay, 43, could land the 
mayoralty in New York, why couldn't 
short, well-spoken, moderate Republi- 
can Charles H. Percy, 46, win a U.S. 
Senate seat in Illinois? The parallel ap- 
peals strongly to many Midwestern Re- 
publican leaders. Last week they were 
striving mightily to impress it on Chuck 
Percy, the Bell & Howell board chair- 
man who narrowly lost his bid for the 
governorship in last year’s G.O.P. de- 
bacle. Next year, they Percy 
should enter the lists against three-term 
Democratic Senator Paul Douglas. 73, 
a popular paragon of liberalism and a 
comfortably protected member in good 
standing of Chicago Mayor Richard 
Daley’s well-greased machine 

Percy, as pragmatic as he is ambi- 
tious, had aimed to run for Governor 
again in 1968, and he protested his re- 
luctance to take on Douglas. “You can’t 
fault Paul Douglas as being lackluster 
or a hack,” he said. “He is a solidly en- 
trenched, hard-working Senator. He has 
managed very successfully to disasso- 
ciate himself, in the public mind, from 
the Daley machine. while receiving all 
the benefit of its work. He works for 
every welfare measure that comes up 
and yet has the image of favoring econ- 
omy in Government because he harasses 
the Pentagon on the cost of screwdriv- 


urged, 


ers. It's quite a combination.” 
If Douglas were 15 years younger, 


he would indeed be all but unbeata- 


ble. But with age, he has lost some 
of his zing. Half in jest, Percy re- 
marked: “One thing that bothers me 


about this is that it's my friends who 
keep telling me I shouldn't run, and 
my enemies who tell me I should.” 
Soon Chuck might decide that his ene- 
mies are his real friends. 





ARMED FORCES 
Caps Set for Copters 


Over the tall green pines of south- 
eastern Alabama, singly and in forma- 
tions of seven, the ungainly olive-drab 
helicopters swoop and buzz like dragon- 
flies. Night and day they churn above 
the Army Aviation Center at Fert 
Rucker. They blast the wire-grass coun- 
try with rockets, machine-gun slugs and 
grenades. They execute intricate ma- 
neuvers high in the sky and inches off 
the ground, turning once-tranquil skies 
into some of the world’s most con- 
gested airspace. 

The copter concentration in Alabama 
is a product of the conflict in South 
Viet Nam and of the new combat tech 
niques that it has generated. In that war 
without front lines, holding territory Is 
less important than being able to move 
over it quickly and at will. Helicopters 
play a vital, versatile role: they ferry in 
whole battalions for 
carry supplies and reinforcements to 
the besieged, as in the battle of Plei Me 
(Time. Nov. 5), rescue the wounded 
and the stranded, rake the enemy with 
fire. And hundreds more are needed. 
Since President Johnson ordered the 
massive U.S. buildup in Viet Nam last 
summer, no single force has expanded 
faster than the Army’s helicopter corps. 

Doubled Procurement. The number 
of choppers operating in Viet Nam has 
grown from 500 in June to 950 today. 
By year’s end there will be some 1,450 
of them in Viet Nam. Helicopters and 
trained crews have been plucked from 
strategic reserve divisions to be pack- 
aged into new units for immediate as- 
signment to Viet Nam. For the long 
run, the Army has more than doubled 
its procurement of UH-IB (Huey) and 
CH-47A (Chinook) helicopters, and ts 


surprise assaults, 
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ADVANCED TRAINEES OVER FORT RUCKER 
A product of conflict. 
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FIRE-GUTTED INTERIOR OF CRASHED 727 IN SALT LAKE CITY 
Dead swallows with a common thread. 


trebling the number of new helicopter 
pilots it turns out—from 95 a month 
to 290 by early next year. The Penta- 
gon has also authorized development of 
a fast new armed helicopter, the first 
designed exclusively as a weapons ship. 

About 30% of the trainees are al- 
ready commissioned officers, most of 
them in their 20s, whose silver wings 
can carry their careers high in the air 
cavalry, the Army’s youngest, fastest- 
growing branch. The other 70% are 
nearly all young volunteers fresh from 
high school and college, who become 
Warrant officers’ if they complete the 
flight course successfully. As new re- 
cruits, they take regular Army basic 
training for eight weeks and then go to 
Texas’ Fort Wolters for four weeks of 
preflight’ instruction 

Sense of Mission. Actual helicopter 
work starts at Wolters with an elemen- 
tury 16-week course, after which the 
trainees—who must wear their peaked 
caps backwards until their first solo 
are ready for an advanced 16-week 
course at Rucker. There they study and 
practice gunnery, formation flight, night 
operations, navigation, camouflage 
methods, jungle survival and base se- 
curity. Nearly all the new pilots go to 
Viet Nam directly after graduation. 

The faculty at Wolters and Rucker 
consists increasingly of gung-ho Viet 
Nam veterans who imbue their students 
with the sense of mission that marks 
their units in the war zone. “The heli- 
copter has done a great job,” one gun- 
ship pilot tells his students. “If the chop- 
per hadn't been in Viet Nam, that place 
would have been long gone by now.” 
The close-cropped heads of warrant 
officer candidates nod enthusiastically. 
Says Major General John Tolson, com- 
mander of the Army Aviation Center: 
“They don’t seem to find what they want 
in college. They just want to fly heli- 
copters. It’s a new cult.” 





A small group traditionally limited to cer- 
tain specialties, warrant officers have most of 
the perquisites of regular junior officers, but 
can rise only to the rough equivalent of a 
commissioned major. 
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TRANSPORT 
Third Time Unlucky 


For 19 months and 131 million miles, 
Boeing’s 727 won nothing but praise 
from pilots, passengers and airlines. The 
first American-made medium-range jet 
—and the first three-engine airliner the 
U.S. has built since the famed Ford Tri- 
motor—it handles easily, skims like a 
swallow in and out of small airports, and 
until last August had logged an excep- 
tional record for reliability 

Then, approaching Chicago on a 
clear night, a United Airlines 727 from 
New York plunged into Lake Michigan, 
taking with it all 30 passengers and 
crew. Last week two more 727s crashed 
on approaches to airports at Cincinnati 
and Salt Lake City, taking 99 lives. 

American's Flight 383) from New 
York was approaching Cincinnati from 
the Kentucky side of the Ohio River, In 
a heavy rain squall, the pilot momen- 
turily lost sight of the ground as he 
turned to line up with the runway. A 
wingtip snagged a nearby slope, slam- 
ming the plane down with such force that 
wreckage was strewn over a 400-sq. yd 
area. Though local residents pulled four 
trapped passengers to safety, 58 others 
died in the flames, 

Coming into Salt Lake City Airport, 
United’s Flight 227 pancaked heavily 
on asphalt 200 feet short of the con- 
crete runway, zigzagged down the field 
out of control and burst into flames. 
A woman passenger forced open an 
emergency door, und, after diving head- 
first onto the wing, dropped to the 
ground. Others followed: S50, including 
the entire crew of six, survived—three 
without a scratch. Forty-one others in 
the rear of the plane died—many as 
they pushed in panic toward the exits, 

Three threads connect the three dis- 
asters. Each of the fatal flights origi- 
nated from La Guardia Airport. All 
were approaching airports. And all 
three 727s crashed at night. Neither the 
Federal Aviation Agency, which alone 
has the authority to ground airplanes. 
nor the airlines, which have 195 of them 


in service, has detected any structural 
flaws in the 727, the most thoroughly 
tested airliner in U.S. history. Early 
analyses of the Cincinnati and Salt Lake 
crashes indicate possible pilot error; the 
Chicago disaster is still a mystery (the 
plane's flight recorder has not yet been 
recovered from Lake Michigan). So 
that the 727 can land on short fields, en 
gineers have given it a unique wing de- 
sign. Unless the pilot flies it by the 
book, he can misjudge his rate of de- 
scent, fall short of the runway. One pos- 
sibility that federal detectives plan to in- 
vestigate is that the airlines have given 
inadequate training to pilots assigned 
to fly the fast-selling plane 


Mystery at 400 Fathoms 


As the Yarmouth Castle pulled out 
of Miami, the towers of the beachfront 
hotels sparkled across the unruflled bay. 
Sailing with 375 passengers—more than 
40 from a senior citizens’ club in Pom- 
pano, Fla.—and a crew of 174, the 
cruise ship headed out on her twice- 
weekly, overnight run to Nassau. By 
midnight most of the passengers had 
gone to bed. At | a.m., 120 miles east 
of Miami, many were awakened by the 
smell of smoke seeping under their cab- 
in doors. The Yarmouth Castle, a 
5,000-ton, 38-year-old veteran under 
Panamanian registry, was on fire. 

Two nearby ships. the Bahama Star 
and the Finnpulp, rushed to the burn- 
ing vessel and heaved close to, Both 
launched lifeboats for the passengers, 
yanked many out of the water after 
they jumped from the burning deck 
Coast Guard helicopters dropped flares 
to help the rescue. A column of smoke 
from the stricken vessel rose 4,000 ft.; 
flames were visible 20 miles away 

At 6:03 a.m., the burning hulk sank 
in 400 fathoms (2.400 ft.) of the Ba- 
hamas’ Northwest Providence Channel. 
At last count, 458 persons had lived 
through the disaster: 91 had died. 
The cause of the blaze was a mystery. 
All that remained of the Yarmouth 
Castle was four empty lifeboats, scat- 
tered debris and an oil slick 
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RHODESIA 
The White Rebels 


Whereas in the course of human af- 
fairs, history has shown that it may he- 
come necessary for a people to resolve 
the political affiliations which have con- 
nected them with another people and 
fo assume amongst other nations the 
separate and equal status to which they 
are entitled . 

—Rhodesian Proclamation of 
Independence, Nov. 11, 1965 

Thus, in a pallid parody of the Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence, the 
white-supremacist regime of Rhodesia’s 
Ian Smith finally made good its threats 
of two years, broke its ties with Com- 
monwealth and Crown, and assumed 
its “sovereign independence.” 

Throughout the morning, the govern- 
ment radio network had been alerting 
the nation for a major announcement. 
Loudspeakers had been set up in offices, 
stores and restaurants, even around the 
bronze flagstaff of Salisbury’s Cecil 
Square; and at 1:15 on the afternoon 
of Armistice Day. when Smith came 
on the air, all of Rhodesia was listening. 
“In the lives of most nations, there 
comes a moment when a stand has to be 
made for principles,” said Smith, snif- 
fling with a cold in the head. “We 
Rhodesians have rejected the philoso- 
phy of appeasement. | believe that we 
are a courageous people and history has 
cast us in a heroic role.” 

Crimes Against Freedom. It was 
hardly that, for Rhodesia last week be- 
came the first nation in history to launch 
itself into a world all but unanimous in 
its hostility. Instead of the customary 
cheers at the birth of a new nation, the 
U.N. General Assembly voted 102 to 2 
to condemn it. Amid cries from Afri- 
can nations for military intervention, 
\ the Security Council called for a diplo- 
matic boycott against “this illegal racist 
minority regime.” In London, British 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson went be- 
fore a tense House of Commons to 
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brand the declaration as “unwarranted 
and unnecessary rebellion” and lay 
down sanctions against the Smith re- 
gime. “Heaven knows what crimes will 
be committed against the concept of 
the rule of law and of human freedom,” 
said Wilson gravely. 

Wilson had tried everything short of 
surrender to head the Rhodesians off. 
He had invited Smith to London, gone 
himself to Salisbury, and kept up a 
steady barrage of proposals and notes 
in an effort to find some common 
ground. But always Smith had refused 
even to consider the one basic condi- 
tion under which Britain would gladly 
have granted the independence he de- 
manded: a guarantee of eventual Afri- 
can rule. He could hardly have done 
so, since his government is dedicated to 
one simple principle: the indefinite pres- 
ervation of white rule. 

Still, the British Prime Minister kept 
on. Fortnight ago, when Smith sudden- 
ly accused him of “finally closing the 
door,” he tried to open it again by sug- 
gesting that Smith meet him for the 
third time in five weeks, this time at a 
“halfway station” such as Malta. Smith, 
under such heavy strain that he often 
spoke in broken, half-finished sentences, 
refused, then called in his own Cabinet 
to await Wilson's final reply. 

Out the Windows. For ten hours, on 
a sweltering summer day, his Ministers 
sat in their shirtsleeves and waited, talk- 
ing, doodling, wandering about, leaning 
out of the windows of their second- 
story meeting room in Salisbury’s Mil- 
ton Building. To a man, they felt that 
Wilson had never intended to compro- 
mise, and had only been leading them 
on. His message was finally delivered by 
British High Commissioner John Baines 
Johnston, who spent 50 minutes alone 
with Smith and left grim-faced. 

Shortly before midnight, Johnston 
telephoned Wilson to report that Smith 
had just taken the last step before inde- 
pendence: he had forced British Gov- 
ernor Sir Humphrey Gibbs to sign over 
his powers to the Cabinet in case he 
could “no longer function.” Wilson de- 
cided that the only hope left was to 
phone Smith directly. He booked the 
call for 5 a.m., argued with the Rhode- 
sian Prime Minister for 16 minutes, at 
one point politely told him he was being 
influenced by “thugs.” It was all to no 
avail. “I was speaking to a confused 
and unhappy man,” Wilson told the 
House of Commons. “He has been un- 
der intolerable pressures from some of 
his unreasoning extremists of the Rho- 
desian Front. I told him I thought they 
wanted their heads examined, or they 
must have a death wish on them.” 

Punitive Purpose. Wilson quickly 
made it clear that Britain intended to 
grant their death wish, but as painlessly 
for the rest of Rhodesia as possible. Not- 
ing scornfully that their declaration had 
“borrowed, for the purpose of small and 


frightened men, words of one of the 
historic documents of human freedom.” 
he charged Smith and his cronies with 
treason, a crime that is punishable by 
death. He broke off all relations with 
the regime, kicked it out of the Com- 
monwealth, and appealed to police, civ- 
il servants and soldiers to disobey their 
“illegal government.” 

More to the point, Wilson asked for 
an embargo on Rhodesia’s vital tobacco 
exports and laid down economic sanc- 
tions designed to cut off most of its 
trade. But he rejected military interven- 
tion, unless a “legal government” asked 
for troops to restore order. “Our pur- 
pose is not punitive,” Wilson said. “Our 
purpose is to restore a free government 
acting in the interests of the people of 
Rhodesia as a whole.” 

What Wilson had set out to do was 
to put just enough pressure on Rhodesia 
to topple the Smith regime but not 
enough to plunge the land into anarchy. 
It would not be an easy task. There was, 
for one thing, considerable doubt that 
Wilson's sanctions—or the _ parallel 
trade ban imposed by the U.S.—were 
strong enough to make Rhodesia feel 
more than a mild pinch, especially since 
prosperous South Africa would help 
Rhodesia make up any trade losses. But 
there was good reason for Wilson's 
stand, The blood ties between Britain 
and the white settlers of Rhodesia 
would make sterner measures highly 
unpopular.” And, as Wilson well knows, 
any recession in Rhodesia would hit the 
Africans harder than the whites. Smith 


As evidenced by the refusal of officials of 
Britain’s Miss World contest last week to dis 
qualify Lesley Bunting, Miss Rhodesia. 





SMITH SIGNING PROCLAMATION 
Champagne on the steps... 
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has already threatened to deport 200,- 
000 workers back to Malawai, a meas- 
ure that would cripple Rhodesia’s pov- 
erty-stricken neighbor, which depends 
heavily on their wages. 

Usual TV. For a country that had 
just performed an act of rebellion, Rho- 
desia was remarkably calm. One big 
Salisbury liquor store sold out of cham- 
pagne two hours after the proclama- 
tion, but the customary nighttime. si- 
lence of Salisbury’s downtown streets 
was broken only by occasional drunken 
cries (*“Rhodesia, Rhodesia”) and a few 
blasts of car horns. Most white Rho- 
desians performed their usual tasks, 
went home to their usual dinners and 
sat down to watch their usual TV pro- 
grams. In the teeming African town- 
ships of Highfield and Harare, police 
doubled their nightly patrols, but all 
was quiet. The African beer halls, nor- 
mally raucous with life, were gloomy 
and deserted. 

The rebel government seemed happy 
enough, Before their first independence 
Cabinet meeting, Smith and his minis- 
ters met on the steps of the Milton 
Building. slapped each other merrily on 
the back, traded jokes and snapped pic- 
tures of each other. When someone 
handed Smith half a bottle of South Af- 
rican champagne, he accepted it grate- 
fully. “Now we are launched,” he said. 

Indeed they were. Smith quickly dis- 
missed Governor Sir Humphrey Gibbs 
as the Queen’s representative, took over 
the role himself. His government 
slapped a whole new series of controls 
on the newly free nation. Imports, ex- 
ports and foreign travel were rigidly re- 
stricted. No foreign exchange could be 
bought or sold. The government em- 
powered itself to call all white males of 
55 or under into the territorial reserve. 








BUNTING (WITH MISS GAMBIA & MISS LIBERIA) 
... and blacks on the border. 
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Muzzling the Press. On local news- 
papers, the regime imposed strict cen- 
sorship and gave itself the power to take 
over any newspaper it chose “in the in- 
terest of public safety.” Censors pre- 
vented the Rhodesia Herald, which op- 
posed U.D.L., from putting out an inde- 
pendence extra; and when the paper 
finally appeared the next day, its pages 
were studded with gaping white blank 
spaces—one of them 20 in. long—where 
the censors’ scissors had been at work. 

Since the country appeared com- 
pletely calm, censorship seemed hardly 
necessary, but Smith did not stop there. 
To protect Rhodesia against an imag- 
ined invasion, convoys of troops were 
ordered to dig in along the Zambesi 
River border with Zambia, causing 
President Kenneth Kaunda_ nervously 
to declare a state of emergency and or- 
der his own small army to dig in on the 
other side “as a protective measure.” 
Although the chances of a clash seemed 
slight, it was just the sort of ugly situa- 
tion that through some unexpected fluke 
might lead to violence—and a need for 
British troops. 

Wilson’s carefully hedged assurance 
that there is no intention to use force 
against Rhodesia is well founded in 
hard military facts. Many military ex- 
perts believe Britain would have to air- 
lift in at least three full brigades to sub- 
due Rhodesia’s small (12,000 regulars, 
46,000 reserves) but well-trained army 
and police. But the loyalties of Rho- 
desia’s armed forces are in doubt. A 
good percentage of Rhodesian enlisted 
men were recruited in Britain, and more 
than half of the nation’s officers rose 
through the ranks of the British army. 
Whether they would obey orders actual- 
ly to open fire against the Queen’s men 
was a question that Smith, for one, 
hoped would never have to be answered. 


But an answer of sorts did come last 
week: three new recruits from Brit- 
ain deserted Smith's national police, 
crossed into Mozambique, and were 


shipped back home as political exiles. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
A New Beginning? 

Even as one colony cut itself away 
last week, Britain was gaining another. 
The tiny (pop. 1,000), horseshoe- 
shaped atoll of Diego Garcia* may not 
be another Rhodesia, but in the long 
run it could play a crucial role in 
Britain's defense. 

A palm-topped flyspeck in the Indian 
Ocean 1,100 miles southwest of Ceylon, 
Diego Garcia is the first in a series of 
four strategically located islets that may 
ultimately buttress Britain’s “far-flung 
battle line” of bases (see map). Along 
with the Seychelle atolls of Aldabra 
(pop. 100), Farquhar (172) and Des 
Roches (112), Diego Garcia & Co. will 
make up a new colony called the British 
Indian Ocean Territory. Their cost to 
Britain: $8,400,000 in remuneration 
for commercial facilities, mainly copra 
sheds and fishing fleets. 

Transistorized Bases. The purchase 
of Diego Garcia came after a two-year 
survey by an Anglo-American mission 
that has been combing the Indian Ocean 
for suitable communications, staging 
and refueling sites. Britain's biggest 
bases east of Suez are in jeopardy— 
Aden, with its 14,000 men, is expected 
to become unusable in two years due 
to Arab pressure: Singapore-Malaysia, 
with 51,000 men and the best strategic 
location in Southeast Asia, is likely to 
be evacuated by 1970 at the latest. 
depending partly on how great a threat 
Indonesia continues to pose in its con- 
frontation with Malaysia. 

Both bases put a tremendous strain 
on Britain’s badly stretched economy: 
Aden costs $168 million a year to main- 
tain, Singapore and Malaysia $630 mil- 
lion. Whitehall planners, currently pre- 
paring next February’s defense review 


Discovered for Spain in 1532 by the Portu 
gucse navigator of the same name, Diego 
Garcia was administered as part of the British 
colony of Mauritius, which is due for inde- 
pendence in 1966 
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under the most stringent of cost-ac- 
counting standards, are confronted with 
a knotty dilemma. Britain must pare 
its projected 1970 defense costs from 
$6.7 billion to $5.6 billion; at the same 
time, the “ghastly blank” in the thin 
red line of defenses that will exist be- 
tween Europe and Hong Kong must be 
filled if Britain is to meet her responsi- 
bilities in foreign policy, and provide 
support for her allies. 

One plan—and Diego Garcia fits it 
nicely—is for a string of “transistor- 
ized” bases stretching across the Indian 
Ocean, with anchors in Europe and 
Australia. Minimally, these bases would 
be way stations that bristle with com- 
munications antennas, replete with 
docks for Britain's three Polaris subs 
and three aircraft carriers, and landing 
strips for bombers. Maximally, they 
could be missile sites. 

Material Sharing. As the review 
board currently sees Britain’s future de- 
fense posture. the 62,000-man Army ol 
the Rhine must be maintained, Not only 
does it fill Britain's NATO ground com- 
mitment and give London a foothold in 
continental Europe, but also serves as 
a kind of strategic reserve which Britain 
uses to shuttle forces into African and 
Middle Eastern trouble spots. The for- 
eign exchange costs are high ($504 mil- 
lion a year), but the West Germans 
during the past year have come a long 
way toward offsetting those costs. and 
the British facilities in Germany would 
be extremely costly to duplicate else- 
where. Other bases to be maintained, 
although perhaps on a somewhat re- 
duced scale; Hong Kong (7,000 men 
costing $42 million), Cyprus (13,000 
men, $48 million) 


Both Labor and the Tories are di- 


vided on the question. Despite the 
Conservatives’ traditions of empire, 
Tory Enoch Powell, shadow defense 


minister to Party Chief Ted Heath, de- 
clared at the Conservatives’ Brighton 
conference last month that he favored 
a complete British pullback east of Suez. 
Though powerful Tory voices rise in 
dissent, Heath seems to agree, preferring 
a policy that focuses less on Asia and 
more on Europe. For different reasons 
(“Why should we support the U.S. in 
Viet Nam?"), Labor's far left shares 
the desire to cut back empire commit- 
ments. But not Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson, who seems determined to hold 
up Britain's end in Asia, so long as 
it seems possible. “We will maintain our 
position east of Suez,” he told a friend 
last month. Diego Garcia may mark a 
new beginning in that resolve. 


Steel No More 


A resplendently gowned and crowned 
Queen Elizabeth last week opened the 
second Parliament of Harold Wilson's 
Labor government with a cool, clear 
reading of the “gracious speech” that 
traditionally limns the government's leg- 
islative hopes for a new session. The 
speech, prepared by Wilson, was a 
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seven-minute catalogue of proposed 
measures from health to housing but 
was mainly notable for what it left 
out: any mention of the nationalization 
of Britain’s steel industry. 

Ownership of steel has had an hon- 
ored place in Socialist manifestoes and 
party platforms in Britain for decades, 
and Wilson's in 1964 was no exception. 
But ever since he became Prime Minis- 
ter, Wilson has steadily backpedaled on 
steel, not only because it is the one issue 
that might bring down his government, 
but also because as a trained economist 
Wilson is well aware that steel national- 
ization for modern Britain is an unnec- 
essary relic of 19th century socialism. 

Nevertheless, for the benefit of his 
25-odd Laborite left-wingers who were 
deeply shocked by steel’s omission, Wil- 
son in the debate following the Queen’s 
speech insisted that steel was not dead 





VASSEUR THE TERROR 


FRANCE 


Maman’s Boy 

Matronly Yvonne Vasseur, 69. has 
had but one consuming passion in her 
life: her son Jacques, now 45. When he 
was a child, she gave him dolls to play 
with and kept him away from other 
little boys and girls. When the Nazis 
invaded France, she begged her son to 
do anything that they asked in order to 
stay near her, rather than be shipped off 
to a forced-labor camp in Germany. 
When he returned, a hunted, hated col- 
laborator, to her after the war, she hid 
him in the empty garret above her sec- 
ond-story apartment in a grim, red- 
brick building in a working-class suburb 
of Lille. 

There he stayed for 17 years. Police 
kept him on their “wanted” list, but 
cunningly, Yvonne Vasseur shopped for 





MOTHER YVONNE 


Who ought to be on trial? 


but merely sleeping until the parliamen- 
tary calendar was less crowded. Tory 
Leader Ted Heath was not impressed: 
“It looks like the biggest conversion 
since Bessemer invented his converter,” 
he jeered, “a squalid act of political 
expediency by a prime minister who 
puts political powers before his princi- 
ples and beliefs.” Heath's biting attack, 
as he taunted Wilson with every promise 
he had ever made to take over steel, 
stemmed perhaps as much from his 
chagrin at the loss of the Tories’ best 
issue against Wilson as from his desire 
to embarrass the government. 

But Wilson cared less about Heath’s 
reaction than about that of Liberal 
Leader Jo Grimond, whose nine votes 
in the House provide the extra margin 
Labor needs to operate comfortably. 
Since the Liberals are dead set against 
steel nationalization, Wilson's omission 
was calculated—and successful. Wel- 
coming Wilson's steel retreat, Grimond 
exulted: “It is recognized in the speech 
that the government no longer stands 
for socialism.” 


two on her tiny widow’s pension by 
dividing her purchases among several 
shops. She knit him special slippers with 
felt soles, so that the neighbors would 
not hear him. In his garret Vasseur 
learned seven languages to add to his 
French and German; she learned Latin 
to help him along, brought him down to 
watch TV on quiet nights. In 1962, 
police discovered him accidentally. Pay- 
ing a routine call on Mme. Vasseur, 
they rang the neighbor's doorbell down- 
stairs by mistake, then knocked on 
Mme. Vasseur’s door—and found her 
son hiding behind a curtain. He could, 
of course, have easily escaped from 
France any time before then, but, as he 
explained, “I was in perfect joy to stay 
with Maman.” 

Outlet for Virility. All through his 
trial this month, Mme. Vasseur devoured 
her son with her eyes. A five-man Court 
for State Security in Paris heard him 
accused of responsibility for 430 arrests, 
310 deportations, and the deaths of 230 
of his countrymen while employed at 
Gestapo headquarters in the city of 
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Angers. Some 200 witnesses recounted 
the now almost forgotten horrors: how 
Vasseur, Known as “Vasseur the Ter- 
ror,” beat them, tortured them, and 
condemned their fathers, brothers and 
sweethearts to death. 

One man recalled having been bull- 
whipped for ten hours by Vasseur, who 
looked “mighty pleased with himself.” A 
woman told how he burned her breasts 
with a cigarette. Vasseur listened im- 
passively, commenting, “It’s possible” 
or “Its plausible.” His mother blamed 
herself. Taking the stand, she cried: “I 
had a very strict mother. I wanted to 
spare my son. I sinned in the other 
direction. It is not he who ought to be 
on trial. It's me. It is my fault. Punish 
me, but let him go.” 

The defense produced a psychiatrist 
who, in a certain sense, agreed with 
Mme. Vasseur. He testified that Vasseur 
was “emotionally castrated” by her as a 
child, and embraced his grisly Gestapo 
duties because they gave him a chance 
to express his virility. “To this day,” 
observed the psychiatrist, “he always 
refers to her as Maman (Mummy), and 
suffered most in jail from seeing Maman 
only once a week.” The court listened 
impassively, then sentenced him to be 
shot unless—as seems unlikely—Charles 
de Gaulle grants him a pardon. To the 
end he maintained that, although guilty 
of many crimes, “I swear on my moth- 
er’s head that I never killed anybody.” 


The Iron Canceler 

Leaving no rubric unturned in his 
current campaign to improve Franco- 
Soviet relations, Charles de Gaulle last 
week ordered French diplomats to 
strike the words Iron Curtain from their 
vocabularies, 


AUSTRIA 
What Lock on the Door? 


What can a small neutral nation such 
as Austria do to protect itself in a 
world of superpowers? Obviously, not 
very much, Restricted by its 1955 State 
Treaty to small-bore “conventional” 
weapons and by reasons of budget con- 
fined to only $18 million worth of new 
ones a year, Austria has had to adopt 
what one Defense Ministry spokesman 
calls a “lock-on-the-door” policy: “It 
isn't foolproof, but the housebreaker 
needs time to get in, and by then you 
can telephone the police.” 

Austrians last week were wondering 
whether their lock would hold even long 
enough for a yelp for help. For nearly 
a month, the nation’s two leading par- 
ties had been locked in a noisy wrangle 
over defense spending, and in the midst 
of it, conservative Defense Minister 
Georg Prader was hard put to explain 
how he blew this year’s entire arms 
budget on 36 Swiss Oerlikon antiair- 
craft guns, That brought the self-right- 
eous charge from a Socialist Party news- 
paper that the price of one Oerlikon 
would pay for 125 new workers’ apart- 
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OERLIKON ANTIAIRCRAFT GUN 
Enough time for a yelp for help? 


ments. More to the point, however, was 
the fact that although the Oerlikon is 
deadly against low-flying planes. its 
maximum range is 12,000 feet—which 
even a Piper Cub can get over. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


A Vote for Love 

Seldom had a Dutch television show 
drawn so large an audience. Before a 
nationwide hookup, Parliament was de- 
bating a bill approving the marriage of 
Crown Princess Beatrix, 27, to West 
German Diplomat Claus von Amsberg, 
39. Ever since the engagement was 
announced last spring, Von Amsberg 
has been attacked bitterly because he 
served in Hitler’s army at the age of 17. 

The attacks ranged from letters ad- 
dressed to Von Amsberg's 71-year-old 
mother in West Germany, and signed 
“with hate,” to a petition with 66,000 
signatures protesting the wedding. As 
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BEATRIX & CLAUS 
Unsuitable for certain functions? 


the argument raged in Parliament, ex- 
Resistance Hero Frans Goedhart ar- 
gued that “Von Amsberg cannot help 
having been in the Wehrmacht, but one 
can get into a position that makes one 
unsuitable for certain functions, like 
an invalid who cannot take part in 
athletics.” 

He was hardly speaking for Holland. 
Polls showed that 70% of Beatrix’s 
future subjects favored the match, with 
17% in the “couldn't care less” class. 
Most obviously agreed with Dr. Johann 
Einaar, representative of Surinam 
(Dutch Guiana) in South America, who 
rose before fellow legislators to de- 
clare: “We cannot understand what 
you have against the wedding. You 
cannot keep your own children in hand 
when they are in love.” He got a healthy 
round of applause, and Parliament ap- 
proved the marriage by a vote of 132 
to 9. It will take place on March 10. 


WEST GERMANY 


Some Soul Massage 


For die Formierte Gesellschaft 

Progress is a comfortable disease, 
E. E. Cummings once wrote. Even so. 
Americans and West Germans have al- 
ways suffered, while enjoying progres- 
sively greater comforts, from the con- 
viction that they should utilize their 
material prosperity for higher ends. To 
meet the demand, Lyndon Johnson pre- 
scribed the Great Society, Last week 
Ludwig Erhard called for the Teutonic 
equivalent: die formierte Gesellschaft 
—literally, the formed, well-ordered or 
harmonious society, 

Erhard has used the phrase before. 
For weeks before the September elec- 
tion, he lectured campaign audiences 
on it, giving cabaret performers a field 
day for jokes about the “chloroformed™ 
and “uniformed” society. Others un 
kindly compared it to the Nazis’ Volks- 
gemeinschaft (people's community), or 
to the treacly togetherness of Moral 
Re-Armament. Ludwig Erhard had 
something quite different in mind, and 
he spelled it out a bit more fully in 
last week's two-hour inaugural address 
to the newly elected Bundestag. The 
new society, said he, “is not created by 
one action, but unfolds through a proc 
ess.” It is already in formation, being 
the next stage of evolution beyond the 
“social market economy” created by 
Erhard’s liberal postwar economic poli- 
cies. Thanks to the success of these 
policies, “German society has lost the 
character of a class society,” and has 
become “a society of achievement” in- 
stead. The challenge is how to utilize 
this new alignment. 

Single Fund. Erhard’s greatest com- 
plaint against the present governmen- 
tal structure is that it is “threatened by 
all too many attempts to give special 
interests undue weight.” “Special in- 
terests,” to the federal chancellor. 
means not Only unions, employers, farm- 
ers and refugee organizations but also 
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LENIN ENTOMBED 
Pretty plastic in places. 


individual cities and states (Ldnder). 
To assist in the creation of a harmoni- 
ous society, he urged the creation of a 
single “German communal fund,” to be 
financed jointly by tax receipts of state 
and federal governments equal to 1% 
of the gross national product 

This projected annual income of 
some $1 billion to $1.5 billion would be 
used for “the realization of community 
tasks,” for example, the modernization 
of hospitals and the educational system, 
which has traditionally been the prov- 
ince of the individual Lédnder. Other 
likely areas of expenditure: scientific re- 
search, studies of air and water pollu- 
tion, creation of parks, and planning for 
backward economic areas. Another ad- 
vantage, from Economist Erhard’s point 
of view: the German communal fund 
would coordinate federal and state 
spending for maximum anticyclical ef- 
fect on economic booms and busts 

The Chancellor's ambitious plans for 
the formierte Gesellschaft face formida- 
ble obstacles. Under the German con 
stitution, such fiscal reform would have 
to be approved by the Ldnder, then 
gain a two-thirds majority in the Bun- 
destag. Erhard is the first to admit that 
his ambitious cannot—and 
should not—be imposed on the nation 
by fiat. Instead, he contemplates the 
use of simple public exhortation to civic 
responsibility—the Seelenmassage (soul 
massage) that he has used for years to 
win over West Germans to his pro- 
grams for social betterment through 
economic reforms 


proposals 


RUSSIA 
The Loved One 


Moscow's main attraction for the 
Communist faithful is the Lenin Tomb 
in Red Square Every day, thousands 


of visitors walk silently past the glass 
and granite crypt, reverently at 
the dimly lit, waxy-looking corpse 
guarded by rigid soldiers, then file back 
into the sunlight. Last week Soviet offi- 
cials announced that the mausoleum 
would be closed for the next two 
months. “Normal repairs,” was the ex- 
planation. But on what—or whom? 
To be sure, the tomb needs refurbish- 
ing after years of heavy traffic. But 


Stare 
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recent visitors have noted that Vladimir 
Ilyich himself has not been looking his 
best. “He has his good days and his 
bad days,” says an old Moscow hand. 
“I'm convinced they take him out now 
and then and do something to him. He 
looks pretty plastic in places.” Indeed, 
some Kremlinologists believe that the 
figure in the tomb is not Lenin but a 
wax facsimile, and to the casual eye 
the face and hands look very much like 
old wax into which someone has tn- 
serted hair. Then again, there are very 
few 41-year-old available for 
comparison dummy or 
mummy, Moscow's Joyboys will be busy 
for the next couple of months. 


cor pses 
Nonetheless, 


UNITED NATIONS 
The Recalcitrant Candidate 


The delegate from the small western 
African nation of Niger took the floor 
in the General Assembly last week as 
the latest installment began in the per- 
ennial debate over admitting Red China 
to the U.N. “We in Niger have suf- 
fered from subversion prepared and 
financed by Peking.” declared Repre- 
sentative Amadou Hassane, recalling 
Peking’s attempts at troublemaking in 
black Africa. “Communist China does 
not in any way fulfill the requirements 
for membership in the United Nations.” 

His message could hardly have been 
more clear, Yet Hassane speaks for a 
diminishing viewpoint among U.N. 
members. This year Peking’s friends 
claim that in a simple majority test, the 
seating issue would be carried by five 
or more votes. That sounded high to 
most experts, but there was no doubt 
that the tally for Red China would be 
greater than in 1963, when a simple 
majority failed by 16 votes. A lot has 
happened since then; most of the new 
African members favor Red Chinese ad 
mission, and France has switched to the 
Peking side, leaving the U.S. as the only 
major Western power opposing Red 
China’s membership. 

Even if Peking’s supporters do win 
a majority, that does not necessarily 
mean that Red China will get in, For 
they must also win a majority to change 
the present ruling that requires a two- 
thirds approval before Red China may 


be seated. Many nations, notably Great 
Britain, favor admitting Red China 
but only on a two-thirds majority. 

A curious aspect to the whole furor 
is that not even Peking’s most ardent 
supporters are certain that the Red Chi- 
nese really want in. Last month Red 
China's Foreign Minister Chen Yi laid 
down what could only be considered 
impossible conditions. He declared that 
his government will never apply for 
membership: it simply expects its “legit- 
imate rights in the U.N.” to be restored 
by kicking out Nationalist China and 
giving the Reds that seat. Furthermore, 
he demanded that the U.N. must re- 
scind its 1951 resolution branding Red 
China an aggressor in Korea, and un- 
dergo a complete reorganization. 

So long as the Red Chinese feel that 
way, warned U.S. Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg. admitting them to the U.N, 
“would be tantamount to yielding to 
undisguised blackmail.” Even so, Pe- 
king’s friends in the U.N. pressed ahead 
for a showdown vote that was likely 
to come this week, 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
A Time of Blood 


A Viet Cong attack on Americans ts 
typically a brief hit-and-run affair: the 
enemy usually runs as soon as the sur- 
prise wears off and U.S. units start hit- 
ting back with concerted firepower. The 
siege at Plei Me last month seemed a 
notable exception to the rule, as Com- 
munist troops in force stood their 
ground in a prolonged fire fight. But 
again last week, in two fierce engage- 
ments near the “Iron Triangle” north 
of Saigon, Viet Cong troops surprised 
U.S. Army units—and then 
around to boldly slug it out. 

The First Mistake. For the U.S., one 
of the bloodiest battles of the war be- 
gan as a platoon of paratroopers of the 
173rd_ Airborne cautiously threaded 
their way through an apparently de- 
serted V.C. camp only 30 miles north- 
east of Saigon. It contained freshly dug 
fortifications, bamboo picnic tables, 
even a bathing hole. The trooper on 
“point,” leading the way, spotted a pair 
of black pajamas drying on a tree, went 
over to pull them down. Precisely at 
the moment he touched them, four 
Communist machine guns 


stayed 


concealed 
opened fire 

The first burst, close to the ground, 
caught the point man in both 
then, veering upward, it ripped into the 
man behind—opening his stomach and 
chest and tearing off the top of his 
head. Another trooper, hit twice, man- 
aged to claw his way almost to the 
cover of a tree. But bullets chopped him 
down just as he reached for his .45. 


legs; 


Only four of the 3rd Squad’s twelve 
men survived unscathed. Soon, from 
other dug-in positions, the machine 


guns of two Viet Cong  battalions— 
some 700 men, perhaps—had the 
173rd’s C Company pinned down in a 
withering crossfire. “We got in posi- 
tion,” growled a U.S. sergeant later, 
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Lincoln Continental for 1966: 


unmistakably new, yet unmistakably Continental 


With the newly styled sedan and four-door convertible 


there is a new Lincoln Continental model for 1966: the 
Continental coupé, making America’s most distinguished 
motorcar available to more fine car buyers than ever 
before. Discover for yourself how close you may be to 


owning a Lincoln Continental. 

One look tells you Continental styling is new, totally new from 
the dynamic front grille to the graceful contours of the rear 
styling is a contem 
ion of the continuing Continental look. All three 
new models are distinctively Lincoln Continental. Each is built 
to the highest standards in the world and tested more thoroughly 
than any other car 


design. And yet you know that this new 


porary express 





Inside Continental, you will find increased spaciousness; 


: j 
more head room, more shoulder room, more trunk space 


New reserves of power are yours to command in the Lincoln 





Continental. There is a new high-performance 462 cubic inch 
engine and an all-new transmission. Together, they provide an 
even smoother flow of power 

In addition to an impressive list of standard equipment, 
Continental offers innovations in luxury options. For example, 
there is an all-new Stereo-Sonic Tape System/AM radio. Simply 
put in a cartridge and four-speaker stereo sound is yours. And 
there is the new temperature control system that automatically 
maintains the temperature you select, regardless of changes in 
the weather outside 

Come take a closer look at Continental for 1966. Accept 
your Continental dealer’s invitation to drive it, experience it, and 


to discover how easy it can be to own a Lincoln Continental. 
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“and when I say we got in position, 
I mean we got on the ground.” 

Suddenly the Viet Cong ceased firing. 
In the abrupt hush, bugles sounded, 
and the Communists charged, It was 
their first mistake, for it gave the U.S. 
marksmen their first clear targets and 
they mowed down wave after wave of 
the attackers, “The right squad alone 
was knocking ‘em down 30 at a time,” 
recounted the company commander. 
Four hours later, the Americans, now 
grown to two badly mauled companies, 
set up a defensive perimeter atop a 
hill—enough to hold off the far bigger 
V.C. force until artillery and tactical-air 
support could move in. At last’ the 
Viet Cong stopped fighting. The pause 
was due to virtual annihilation: some 
400 to 600 of their estimated 700 at- 
tacking force were dead. 

With darkness came the grim task of 
getting the U.S. dead and wounded out 
of a sky-clotting jungle roof 250 feet 
high, impossible for helicopters to pen- 
etrate. The Airborne called for a chain 
saw and some C-4 high explosive to 
cut and blast a landing zone the next 
day. Meanwhi'e the most seriously 
wounded were, hoisted through the trees 
in wire baskets by rescue choppers hov- 
ering overhead. At first light next morn- 
ing, seven more chain saws attacked 
the jungle, and at 10 a.m. the clearing 
was big enough for one MEDEVAC chop- 
per at a time to flutter down and carry 
out the remaining casualties. 

The 1.009th Man. Three days after 
the attack on the 173rd. the Viet Cong 
struck at dawn along Route 13 some 
40 miles north of Saigon. This time the 
intended victim was a battalion of new- 
comers to the war, the Ist Infantry 
Division. Firing from the rubber trees 
that line both sides of the road, the 
V.C. stood their ground for eight hours 
against a hail of U.S. bullets. When 
the fighting was over, some 150 of the 
enemy troops lay dead along both banks 
of the highway. 

U.S. casualties were moderate in the 
battle of Route 13, but the 173rd’s 
severe losses earlier in the week were a 
better indication of the bloody turn the 
war has taken with the Viet Cong’s new 
willingness to stand and fight. In the 
week ending Nov. 6, 70 American 
servicemen were killed in combat, the 
highest death toll for any week since 
the U.S. entered the war. Total U.S, 
dead in Viet Nam now stands at more 
than 1,000, 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Surprise in Manila 

The Philippines’ presidential elections 
were expected to be the closest in the 
islands’ history, Certainly the campaign 
had been the longest, costliest and most 
frantic. For an entire year, President 
Diosdado Macapagal, 55, the Liberal 
Party's choice for re-election, had 
swapped bombas (personal attacks) 
with the Nationalist Party challenger, 
Senate President Ferdinand Marcos, 
48. In addition to hombas, Macapagal 


52. 


and Marcos spent $8,000,000, a prince- 
ly sum in Filipino politics, to swamp the 
country with a deluge of political pam- 
phiets, placards, and tear-jerking bio- 
graphical movies. But last week, as 
8,000,000 Filipinos went to the polls, 
the election turned out to be not close 
at all. Marcos won in a walkaway, with 
a margin of more than 630,000 votes. 
Exciting Image. Surprised Filipinos 
searched for an explanation of the one- 
sided vote. Throughout the campaign, 
Marcos had been supplying what he 
thought was the answer: he hammered 
constantly on the theme that Macapa- 
gal had failed to clean up corruption in 
government or to halt the country’s 
alarming crime increase. No one ever 
suggested that Macapagal himself was 
involved in anything shady, but Marcos’ 





PRESIDENT-ELECT MARCOS & WIFE 
The duet helped do it. 


message apparently made a telling im- 
pression on the Philippine electorate, 
Then too, Filipinos prefer new faces in 
politics, have never elected a President 
to two full terms in the islands’ 19 
years of independence. But Marcos’ flair 
as a campaigner may well have caused 
the landslide. Brimming with vigor, he 
stumped through virtually every barrio 
in the archipelago and delighted thou- 
sands of voters by warbling duets with 
his beauteous wife Imelda, the Miss 
Manila of 1954. 

Marcos comes by his exciting image 
rightfully. As a law student at Manila’s 
University of the Philippines, he was a 
member of the boxing, wrestling and 
swimming teams and became the na- 
tional small-bore rifle champion. Large- 
ly owing to his reputation as a good 
shot, he was convicted in 1939 of hav- 
ing murdered a political opponent of 
his Congressman father. Marcos grad- 
uated from law school while free on bail 
with the highest mark in Philippine his- 
tory and took on his own defense as his 
first case. Arguing before the Supreme 


Court, he demolished the prosecution's 
chief witness and won acquittal. 

Emerging a Hero. When the Japa- 
nese invaded the Philippines, Marcos 
was serving as an army lieutenant. Cap- 
tured after the fall of Bataan, he soon 
escaped into the hills, led a guerrilla 
band that terrorized the Japanese. He 
emerged from the war his country’s 
most decorated hero, with 27 medals, 
including the U.S. Army's Distinguished 
Service Cross. 

After the war, Marcos went into pol- 
itics, serving first as a special assistant 
to President Manuel Roxas and later 
as a member of the House and Senate. 
He has never lost an election, and. in 
winning his Senate seat, he piled up the 
greatest plurality ever in a Philippine 
election. Wiry and energetic, he never 
smokes and seldom drinks. He and his 
wife, who is the daughter of a political- 
ly powerful family that controls Leyte 
and Samar, have three children. Until 
last year, Marcos was a leading Liberal 
Party man. But then, sensing Macapa- 
gal’s yearnings for a second term, he 
bolted to the Nationalist Party, where 
he elbowed the other _ presidential 
hopefuls aside. 

Burying the Bomba. As soon as his 
victory seemed assured last week, the 
President-elect called a press confer- 
ence to tick off his goals. A steadfast 
friend of the U.S., Marcos said that he 
foresaw no changes in U.S.-Philippine 
relations. Backing the U.S. stand in Viet 
Nam, he pledged that if needed, he 
would send combat troops in addition 
to the 100-man Philippine medical unit 
already there. And he called for a 
strengthening of economic and cultural 
relations among the SEATO nations. 

But most of his effort would be di- 
rected toward shoring up the home 
front. To trim down the government's 
$180 million budget deficit, he prom- 
ised a reduction in spending and a drive 
to reduce graft in the revenue service so 
that the Treasury would collect at least 
some of the estimated $350 million a 
year in duties that it now loses to smug- 
glers. Burying the bombas, Marcos 
called on politicians to forget the recent 
bitter past and cooperate for the tasks 
ahead. “My intention,” he declared, “is 
to harness all available talents and per- 
haps to appoint to the Cabinet mem- 
bers from opposing parties.” 


MIDDLE EAST 
Swing from the Left 


The cooling winds of moderation 
continue to blow across the Middle 
East. Last week in Iraq, reversing a vir- 
tually uninterrupted forced march to ex- 
treme socialism and dictatorship that 
began in 1958, Premier Abdel Rahman 
Bazzaz suggested Baghdad's sweeping 
nationalization laws had gone too far, 
declared it was time for a turn to pri- 
vate industry and Western foreign in- 
vestments. Moreover, guaranteeing in- 
dividual rights in a fashion unheard of 
in modern Iraq, Bazzaz, the quiet, 
Western-oriented technician =whom 
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President Abdul Salem Aref installed 
two months ago, decreed that hence- 
forth no Iraqi citizen may be arrested 
without a warrant signed personally by 
himself or two other high officials. 
Strongman Aref himself chimed in to 
announce that “Iraqi socialism is based 
on the Koran and not on Karl Marx.” 
The Home Front. It was startling 
talk and clearly followed the line to- 
ward moderation taken by Egypt's Nas- 
ser in recent months. Nasser eschews 
talk of war, whether against Israel or 
the Yemeni royalists. At the Arab sum- 
mit in Casablanca last September, he 
counseled fellow delegates to concen- 
trate on setting their own houses in or- 
der, and showed the way by replacing 
left-leaning Premier Ali Sabry’s govern- 
ment with a new, efliciency-minded one 
headed by Zakaria Mohieddin. 
Mohieddin has jailed dozens of Com- 
munists, reopened negotiations with 
Washington to get U.S. food shipments 
started again, hired pro-Western Mah- 
moud Younis, director of the Suez Ca- 


nal, to reorganize Egypt's creaking 
transport and communications. Last 
week Cairo even announced that it 


hoped to infuse some new capitalist life 
into the long-moribund Cairo Stock Ex- 
change, and declared Port Said a duty- 
lree zone, 

Betrayal. The Arab swing from the 
left is dictated by the hard facts of 
economic life: the need for Western 
aid, investment and know-how, the fail- 
ure of extreme socialism to salvage the 
hemorrhaging economies of Egypt and 
Iraq. Algeria, too, under Colonel 
Houari Boumedienne, has retreated 
from deposed Strongman Ben Bella’s 
far-left bent. And when Ben Bella went, 
Nasser lost his only real revolutionary 
pal in the Arab world. 

Indeed, the only diehard Middle East- 
ern nation left on the militant left at 
the moment is Syria, where the ruling 
socialist Baath Party clearly feels be- 
trayed by the new look. “Arab revolu- 
lionaries cannot fail to note the current 
reactionary tide in the Middle East,” 
said the chief party newspaper in Da- 
mascus last week. However the hot- 
heads in Syria might feel, the rest of 
the Middle East was plainly looking for- 
ward to the welcome touch of cooler, 
quieter political weather. 


NIGERIA 
The Way the West Was Won 


Every time Nigerians go to the polls, 
the basic issue is the same: can the 
Moslem Northern region, with more 
than half the nation’s official popula- 
tion of 55.6 million, dominate the rest 
of the land? The invariable answer: 
sort of, One way or another, ever since 
Nigeria gained its independence five 
years ago, the North has managed to 
hold on to the prime ministry, keep it- 
self a sizable majority in the federal 
parliament and maintain its tenuous, if 
often disputed, control of other regions. 

One of the most strategic holds was 
in Nigeria’s Western region, where 
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CHIEF AKINTOLA 
Just a paper pregnancy. 


Chief Samuel Akintola’s pro-North gov- 
ernment faced apparently overwhelming 
opposition. Akintola himself had little 
popular support: he had been appointed 
Premier three years ago after a blatant 
power play that sent anti-North Chief 
Obafemi Awolowo to jail. But when re- 
gional assembly elections rolled around 
last month, Akintola showed that there 
was more than one way to win the 
West. To the surprise of hardly any- 
one, he rigged the elections. 

Key election officials were kidnaped, 
key opposition candidates kept off the 
ballots entirely. In heavy Awolowo pre- 
cinets, polling places mysteriously ran 
out of ballots, and Akintola’s party 
stalwarts stuffed the ballot boxes in 
others. “Men became pregnant with 
ballot papers.” chortled one observer. 
All urns, of course, had to be shipped 
immediately to the regional capital at 
Ibadan for Akintola’s “official” count- 
ing, and when it was all over, the only 
surprise was the size of his victory: 78 
seats to 18. “The West has gone too 
far.” said the nation’s leading political 
commentator Peter Enahoro, “But | 
do not think one can honestly say that 
what happened in Western Nigeria is 
new to electioneering in this country.” 

Nails in Heads. True enough, but the 
final word was not yet in. Frustrated 
at the polls, Westerners looked else- 
where for satisfaction. Playwright Wole 
Soyinka stormed into the government 
radio station at Ibadan to demand new 
elections; he was arrested. Market 
women closed down their stalls in pro- 
test, leaving many towns short of food. 
Riots in one town left 35 dead, An- 
other town was burned to the ground, 
and at Abeokuta, Awolowo supporters 
drove nails into the heads of a pro- 
Northern judge and his court clerk. 
All told, more than 70 persons were 





killed and hundreds injured in three 
weeks of post-election violence. 

Faced with the threat of a major 
civil uprising, Northerners last week be- 
gan to look for compromise. Nigeria's 
Chief Justice Adetokunbo Ademola 
sped off to Ibadan to try to hammer a 
coalition government under Akintola to- 
gether. For Awolowo's cheated follow- 
ers, coalition left much to be desired, 
but it would at least be better than 
nothing. “Any region that does not ally 
itself with the North will surely fade,” 
said one realistic loser last week. “If 
we remain in the opposition for five 
more years, we shall be relegated to the 
burying grounds.” 


MOROCCO 


J‘Accuse! 

Who masterminded the kidnaping of 
Mehdi ben Barka, 45, the leftist Moroc- 
can exile who disappeared in Paris late 
Jast month? French police thought they 
knew, and the name of the suspect was 
enough to throw a severe chill into 
Franco-Moroccan relations. For the 
suspect was King Hassan II's own Min- 
ister of the Interior, General Mohamed 
Outkir. 

According to the police, Oufkir was 
in Paris at the time of Ben Barka’s dis- 
appearance not for the reason he gave 
—that he was taking his children to 
their Swiss boarding school. Instead, 
the cops said, he had come to oversee 
the abduction. The police also estab- 
lished a motive: in his dickerings with 
King Hassan for a rapprochement be- 
tween the palace and Moroccan leftists, 
Ben Barka had demanded Oufkir’s dis- 
missal as one of the conditions. 

At least one important: Frenchman 
seemed convinced of the police's suspi- 
cions. Charles de Gaulle summoned his 
ambassador from Rabat to carry back 
to Hassan a personal message of his 
concern over the violation of French 
sovereignty. The implication was clear 
enough: Oufkir should be fired. From 
his palace in Fez, the King released a 
statement denouncing the French police 
charges as a plot to disgrace Morocco, 
and expressing his confidence in his min- 
isters—a sign that he was not about to 
buckle under to French demands. With 
that, Hassan canceled a trip to Paris, 
where he was to have met De Gaulle 
last week. The French retaliated by 
canceling the visit of Agriculture Min- 
ister Edgard Pisani, who was to have 
dedicated a new agricultural institute in 
Rabat, a gift from France. 

To Morocco’s leftists, the French 
charges seemed to confirm the suspi- 
cions that they had felt all along—that 
Ben Barka had fallen prey to a right- 
wing conspiracy not only against the 
leftists but against Hassan as well. At 
week's end the Union Marocaine du 
Travail called a one-day strike in protest 
against the government's refusal to pur- 
sue a full investigation. The King called 
out troops in both Rabat and Casa- 
blanca to keep the strike from turning 
into full-blown riots. 
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RCA Victor Stereo... for realism that rivals the concert hall 


Critics heralded the opening of the 
Pavilion of the Los Angeles Music 
Center as a delight for the ear as well 
as the eye. The Pavilion’s architec- 
tural magnificence is apparent. Acous- 
tically, it is brilliant. 

Enjoy that same happy blend of 
form and function. At home. In your 
living room. With the sumptuous sight 
and sounds of an RCA Victor Solid 
State stereo. Your pleasure might be 
the Svalbard, shown. Its regal Danish 
manner belies its modest price tag. 
Just $339.95.* 


nal with deater 


The Svalbard uses an all-transistor (no 
tube) stereo amplifier—56 watts of 
peak power for full-bodied, full-fidelity 
sound from both channels. 

The Studiomatic changer is gentle. 
Its Feather Action Tone Arm exerts 
only the lightest kind of pressure for 
optimum tracking. 

Solid State FM and AM radio, too 
—with built-in FM Stereo. ‘Signal 
Sentry” light tells you when FM Stereo 
broadcast is tuned in. 

You'll hear it all, from radio or re- 
cording, as it was meant to be heard, 


through a six-speaker system that in- 
cludes two giant 15” oval speakers. 

That's quality. RCA Victor quality. 
The kind that gives you realism that 
rivals the concert hall. 

But hearing's believing. Then you'll 
understand why more people own RCA 
Victor phonographs than a 
any other kind. At your wot 
RCA Victor dealer's now. coe 
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...now comes brilliantly gift-wrapped 


Two dazzling choices in holiday giving. Old Forester 
in the stunning decanter and gift box. Or, the regular fifth of 
Old Forester with an equally festive gift wrap. No extra cost 
for either. They’re both shining examples of good taste. 


OLD FORESTER 


At 86 or 100 proof, “There is nothing better in the market.” 


©1965. KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY © 86 PROOF ¢ 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND © BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 














Now! Exciting 


New 300's. And Malibus. And two new 
Super Sport 396 models. Our intent is 
clear: to make Chevelle the most versa- 
tile middle-size car there is and keep it 
{mmerica’s favorite! 

Changes everywhere you look. And 
then you have to look again to catch 
them all. The grilles, bumpers, hoods, 
headlights and roof lines are different 


w Super Sport 396 Coupe 
center console you can add 


sporty Strato-bucket seats and 


New Malibu Convertible—beautifully new and different, fore and aft 


New Models and Turbo-Jet V8's 


So are the interiors with their padded 
instrument panels and seat belts front 
and back. 

The models you can have now in- 
clude a Malibu Sport Sedan, 4-doors 
with hardtop styling. And those new 
Super Sport 396-ers—coupe and con- 


vertible—come with their own special 
ideas. They have a black grille, special 





SS identification emblems, an airscoop- 
styled hood, red stripe tires, special sus- 
pension, floor-mounted shift—and a 
396-cubic-inch Turbo-Jet V8 at 325 
hp. (Or you can order the Turbo-Jet 
396 in its 360-hp version.) 

The versatile Chevelle. For Blue 
Bloods. For Red Bloods. For Hot 
Bloods. At your Chevrolet dealer's. 


Chevrolet Diviwon of General Mo’ Jetroit, M 
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CANADA 
The Non-Victory 


At the end of the long election night 
in Ottawa, a member of Liberal Prime 
Minister Lester B, Pearson's entourage 
glanced disgustedly at a TV screen flash- 
ing the results. “It just seems incred- 
ible,” he sighed, “All this effort, and 
nothing has changed.” After 29 months 
of minority government, Mike Pearson 
had called the election—Canada’s fifth 
in eight years—determined to win at 
least enough additional seats for no 
less than a 134-seat working majority. 
The voters gave him 13!—only two 
seats more than he won in the last 
election. “The results,” muttered Pear- 
son, “are quite disappointing.” 

The Tired Cast. Even before all the 
votes were tallied, Pearson's friend, 
national campaign chairman and Fi- 
nance Minister, Walter Gordon, re- 
signed from the Cabinet, shouldering 
the blame for giving Pearson the bad 
advice to call an election. Yet Pearson 
was the man on the line, and the result 
was doubly shocking because his mi- 
nority government had been relatively 
successful—pushing Canada’s already 
booming economy to new peaks, im- 
proving federal-provincial — relations, 
soothing the dangerous friction between 
French- and English-speaking Canada, 
giving the country its own flag. 

What Pearson and so many others 
failed to assess properly was Canada’s 
weariness over so many elections, and 
its growing impatience with the two 
aging contenders—Pearson, 68, and 
Diefenbaker, 70—who have now faced 
each other four times in a row. As one 
observer put it: “Two dreary old men 
nobody wants—two character actors 
still making farewell tours in the sticks 
long after the public has retired them.” 

That might be a bit harsh. Yet in a 
campaign without any real issues, the 
most either man could promise was 
more, more, more to a_prosperously 
contented nation that is already getting 
more every day—and expects it as a 
matter of course. Even the huge wheat 
sales to Russia and Red China (850 
million bu. worth $1.7 billion in the past 
two years) were taken for granted; of 
48 seats in the prairie provinces, Pear- 
son’s Liberals won exactly one. By the 
same token, last winter's series of 
influence-peddling scandals in Pearson's 
government seemed to have little carry- 
over effect at the polls, Collectively, the 
voters opted for the status quo: having 
had a minority government that, for all 
its problems, gave them what they 
wanted, they saw no need for change— 
either to a majority for Pearson and 
his Liberals or a shift to the Conserva- 
tives and John Diefenbaker. 

To Face the Fact. As it was, Diefen- 
baker won five more seats than last time 
around. He treated it as a major victory, 
thundered that if Pearson finds it im- 
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possible to carry on, “there is another 
large party which must be given the 
chance to form a government.” The 
Conservative leader, of course, hardly 
intends to drag the country into still 
another election. He hopes instead to 
produce a situation in which it will be 
impossible for Pearson to govern when 
the new Parliament convenes in mid- 
January. He then hopes to force Pear- 
son’s resignation and lead the Governor 
General to call on the Conservatives to 
organize a new government. Few people 
take Diefenbaker seriously. For one 
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PRIME MINISTER PEARSON 
Another farewell tour. 


thing, the Conservatives are deeply split 
over his own irascible, haphazard lead- 
ership, and many shudder at the thought 
of Diefenbaker’s becoming Prime Min- 
ister again. For another, the small par- 
ties on which he must depend are 
strongly opposed to such a change. 

If Pearson is now willing to face the 
fact that he cannot be more than a 
minority Prime Minister, he has an 
opportunity to pursue his program of 
economic growth and social legislation 
for the next two or three years. He is, 
however, a leader whose prestige has 
been seriously eroded. 


BRAZIL 


Back to Exile 

Barely a month ago, Juscelino Kubi- 
tschek, the ex-President who had been 
stripped of his political rights, returned 
to Brazil from 16 months of self-exile 
in Paris. Only he knows what he hoped 
to accomplish. Arriving immediately 
after gubernatorial elections in which 
his P.S.D. party scored impressive vic- 
tories, he might even have expected his 
dramatic reappearance to trigger a pop- 
ular counterrevolution against President 
Castello Branco’s revolutionary govern- 
ment. What it provoked was the anger 


of the linha dura (hard-line) military 
officers behind Castello Branco and a 
harsh new Institutional Act (TIME, 
Nov. 5). which dissolved all political 
parties and effectively put Brazil under 
rule by decree. Kubitschek himself was 
hauled before a military tribunal for 
such intensive grilling about corruption 
during his 1956-61 term that he wound 
up sick abed with high blood pressure. 

Last week Kubitschek gave it all up 
as a bad try. After arranging his visa 
through the U.S. embassy, he flew away 
once again—this time to exile in the 
U.S. The departure eased much of the 
tension created by his return, and prob- 
ably ends his own ambition to regain the 
presidency. Leaving Rio, the 63-year- 
old Kubitschek said that he would not 
be back until things had cooled off. 
which might take “a month, a year or 
20 years.” 


URUGUAY 
Woe in Welfareland 


After 50 years of cradle-to-grave 
welfare statism, litthe Uruguay is totter- 
ing on the brink of bankruptcy. The 
country is rich in wheat and beef but 
hardly rich enough to afford such 
goodies as 100% pensions at age 55. 
a 30-hour work week, and 44 days ot 
paid vacation each year for many work- 
ers. And so in the past five years the 
peso has skidded from 9¢ to 1.6¢ on 
the free market (the official rate has 
been abandoned altogether), Thus far 
this year, inflation has soared 45% 
while the foreign debt has grown to a 
staggering $515 million. 

Two months ago, in return for help 
from U.S. and international banks, the 
government finally agreed to try a little 
austerity—namely, to hold down wages 
and straighten out its finances. That 
only brought new clamors for wage 
increases, the most spectacular of 
which was a demand for a 48% boost 
by bank employees. When the govern- 
ment said no, the leftist National Confed- 
eration of Workers—S00,000 in all— 
joined in a crippling general strike that 
forced the country’s ruling nine-man 
National Council to declare a state of 
siege, which was not lifted until early 
this month. 

The Council's attempt to hold the 
wage line is only the first tentative step 
to recovery. Uruguayan economists, 
with Alianza help, have put together a 
ten-year development plan which runs 
to 3,600 pages, calls for a sweeping re- 
organization of the country’s social se- 
curity system, sharp restrictions on im- 
ports, and increased agricultural pro- 
duction for export. Given the temper 
of Uruguay's 1,000,000-man work 
force, any steps at all may well prove 
impossible. Last week 130,000 govern- 
ment workers rejected a relatively rea- 
sonable 15% raise, walked off their jobs 
demanding a fat 60% wage hike. 
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TIME ESSAY 


ADVENTURE & THE AMERICAN INDIVIDUALIST 


I would have no pay in money for hurling my body into 
space. There would be no crowd to watch and applaud 
my landing (there was later). Nor was there any sci- 
entific objective to be gained. No, there was a deeper 
reason for wanting to jump, a desire I could not ex- 
plain. It was a love of the air and sky, the lure of ad- 
venture, the appreciation of beauty. It lay beyond 
the descriptive words of men—where immortality is 
touched through danger, where life meets death on 
equal plane; where man is more than man, and ex- 
istence both supreme and valueless at the same instant. 


O wrote an authentic American hero of the moment he 

contemplated his first parachute jump. As the star of a 
barnstorming aerial circus, he became known as “Daredevil 
Lindbergh” long before he flew the Aantic. In his writing 
he came close to describing the indescribable spirit of adven- 
ture that is instinctive to mankind and has been intensified 
in America, which was discovered and explored and grew 
to greatness under adventure’s drive. De Tocqueville trans- 
lated adventure into “individualism,” and suspected it would 
lead to despotism. But Count Adam Gurowski, a Pole who 
settled in the U.S., wrote in 1857: “Excitement is one of the 
most powerful springs in the American. It is so contagious 
that newcomers, after a comparatively short residence, are 
affected and carried away by it.” 


Against the Commonplace 
Adventure impelled Daniel Boone, in his eternal quest for 
a solitary fire near a fountain of sweet water, to move ever 
westward, Lord Byron, who had more than a passing ac- 
quaintance with adventure, eulogized Boone and his breed: 


And tall and strong and swift of foot were they 
Beyond the dwarfing city’s pale abortions 

Because their thought had never been the prey 

Of care or gain; the green woods were their portions. 


Adventure was Tom Sawyer—and every adventurer has 
in him a bit of the runaway boy. Adventure was “Bigfoot” 
Wallace, the Texas ranger who went East “to see how peo- 
ple managed to live without the excitement of an occasional 
Indian fight, or a scrimmage with the Mexicans, or even a 
tussle with a bear now and then to keep their blood in cir- 
culation.” Adventure was that incorrigible traveler and tale- 
teller, Richard Halliburton, whether swimming the Helles- 
pont or crossing the Alps a la Hannibal on an elephant. 

Adventure, perhaps the greatest of all time, is the astro- 
nauts—even though they function as part of an intricate hu- 
man and electronic network that supports them. Indeed, they 
deny that they seek the stars in adventure’s name. “We are 
test pilots,” says Astronaut Charles Bassett. “And the job 
of a test pilot is research.” 

Adventure today? There are those who say that adventure’s 
day is done in America. The West has long since been closed 
to the pioneer, and its closing was mourned more than a cen- 
tury ago by Francis Parkman, a sickly Harvard law student 
who became a Western adventurer: “We did not dream how 
commerce and gold would breed nations along the Pacific, 
the disenchanting screech of the locomotive break the spell 
of weird mysterious mountains, women’s rights invade the 
fastnesses of the Arapahoes, and despairing savagery, as- 
sailed in front and rear, vail its scalp-locks and feathers 
before the triumphant commonplace.” Or, Parkman might 
add today, how a security-minded society and government 
would seek to remove all risk from the life of the citizen. 
Have prosperity and a plenitude of leisure softened the 
American, converting him into a creature fit only for paper 
shuffling, patio living and petunia potting? 

Indeed not. The instinct for adventure and excitement 
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remains. In Victorian England, with its relative wealth and 
opportunity for the leisured, complacent life, the compul- 
sion for adventure was far from stifled; rather, it flared forth 
in a golden age of English exploration and mountaineering. 
Similarly, but even more so, many Americans of the 1960s 
refuse to react to prosperity as though it were the smoke 
from the poppy seed, and instead feel it as the thorn that 
goads them toward the bold, dangerous and somehow im- 
mensely satisfying fundamentals of existence. 

Admittedly, the very fact that adventure nowadays has 
to be searched out can make the whole thing self-conscious 
and artificial. When the lights went out along the East Coast 
last week, city dwellers were almost pathetically glad to be 
released from their routine and from their machines, find- 
ing adventure of sorts in the simple business of walking 
down stairs or directing traffic in darkened streets. Ad- 
venturers are driven to figure out ever new, ever more out- 
landish forms of excitement, from using jet engines to shoot 
up, not down, the wicked rapids of the Colorado River, to 
musk-ox wrangling. The latter was said to be impossible 
since the musk ox is a strong, quick animal with a very 
short temper. But John Teal, a Harvard man who did gradu- 
ate work in anthropology and geography at Yale, captured 
67 musk oxen on Nunivak Island in the Bering Sea, mostly 
by driving them into the freezing water, then swimming 
after them and wrestling them ashore. 

Statistics cannot sum up adventure, but they do give a no- 
tion of the American thirst for excitement. Take skindiving. 
There are now some 8,000,000 U.S. skindivers, about 1,000,- 
000 of them skilled with scuba. Merely to minnow about 
underwater is no longer enough, and such sports as octopus 
wrestling are coming increasingly into vogue, particularly 
in the Pacific Northwest, where the critters grow up to 90 
Ibs, and can be exceedingly tough customers. Although there 
are several accepted techniques for octopus wrestling, the 
really sporty way requires that the human diver go without 
artificial breathing apparatus. 

Or take parachute jumping. About 100,000 sophisticates 
of the sport call it sky diving, and they have progressed (if 
that’s the word) from two-man, free-fall wrestling matches, 
in which one tries to open the other’s parachute before the 
other can open his, to six- or eight-man “hookups,” in which 
all forms of hand-holding and baton-passing take place. Or 
take gliding, which its enthusiasts prefer to call “sailplaning.” 
About 1,000 glider aircraft, costing between $2,500 and 
$10,000 apiece, are presently used by some 5,000 people. 
The glider pilot glories in his solitude and in the pitting of 
his personal skills against nature itself; if the breeze fails 
he may very well end up with a broken neck. 


More Than Idealism 

De Tocqueville was surely right in his definition of the ad- 
venturer as an individualist. Today an adventurer is quite 
likely to be a successfully self-made businessman or entre- 
preneur. Insofar as he desires to do for himself without the 
ever-helping hand of government, he is apt to be a political 
conservative. He may of course be a she, and female dare- 
devils range from Alaska bush pilots to a 75-year-old tiger 
tamer. The adventurer need not be of high moral character. 
As Author William Bolitho once wrote, adventure’s “adepts 
are rarely chaste, or merciful, or even law-abiding at all, 
and any moral peptonizing, or sugaring, takes out the inter- 
est, with the truth, of their lives.” 

The prospect of personal profit is not disqualifying. Thus, 
Sam Collins, 52, an ebullient Texan who knows his carats, 
has made millions as the world’s first floating diamond 
miner, working off Southwest Africa; yet anyone who sees 
the glow of adventure in Collins’ eyes as he rigs his own 
gear to follow one of his hired divers would realize that he 
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would be doing the same thing if he were going down after 
clamshells. On the other hand, making money—which can 
be an adventure in itself—may spoil some men’s excitement. 
Craig Breedlove, a former fireman from Costa Mesa, Calif., 
decided to win the title of “fastest human on wheels,” and 
two years ago, he did just that, speeding over Bonneville’s 
Salt Flats in a three-ton, three-wheeled jet car at a record 
407 m.p.h. That was an adventure, But only a few weeks 
ago, Breedlove made the same run at an incredible 555 
m.p.h.—and as he was the first to admit, the kicks have 
gone out of it all, For in the interim his speedcar-making 
company had become a successful corporation and he its 
president. Says his general manager, Stan Goldstein: “What 
used to be a hobby with us is now a big business. You know 
that first year that Craig got the record? It made him an 
old man.” Breedlove is now 28. 

Adventure lies not in the deed itself, but in the spirit of 
doing it. The little boy who overcomes his fears to explore 
the black unknown of a cave may be more the adventurer 
than the public figure who is flown halfway up a mountain- 
side, then gets pushed and hauled to the peak by expert 
climbing companions. The youngster who travels to Missis- 
sippi or Alabama to participate in a civil rights demonstra- 
tion may well be subjecting himself to danger; but it is less 
than adventure if done because it has become fashionable 
—or even if undertaken solely out of a sense of moral duty. 

Adventure does not preclude a lofty aim. There is a 
whole new breed of Americans who seek adventure in 
politics or war abroad, including a small, constantly chang- 
ing, necessarily anonymous group of American youths who 
have joined with European contemporaries to spirit East 
Germans through the Berlin Wall. Adventure is also con- 
stantly produced in the name of scientific exploration, but 
whatever the admixture of other causes, the true adventurer 
is an idealist only by the way; he is really after adventure 
for its own sake. 


Cast of Characters 

Plainly the only way to understand the adventurer is to 
hear him as he attempts to put his motivations into words: 
e Richard Peck, 44, is a Princeton graduate, the father of 
three children and the owner of a Cincinnati advertising 
agency. He has spent the past 16 months trying to find the 
famed Lost Dutchman gold mine in Arizona's barren Super- 
stition Mountain range. “The more I read about the Lost 
Dutchman,” he recalls, “the more I kept coming back to it. 
Finally, | was sure I knew where the Lost Dutchman was. 
I was going to tear this thing open. I thought I was 
going to have it wrapped up in two weeks.” So far his 
search has cost him $80,000, “I had to try something 
like this because it was so impossible. But if this mine 
is ever found it’s still going to hurt in a lot of ways. Some- 
thing is going to be lost out of this world.” 
e Dr. William R. Halliday, 49, is a chest surgeon by profes- 
sion; by avocation he is a spelunker in the caves of the 
limestone belt that stretches from Ohio and Kentucky to 
New Mexico. “Curiosity takes you underground in the first 
place,” he says. “And once there, you're hooked. You dis- 
cover one thing, and that’s never enough; you're always 
pushing back, and then back beyond that. Everything under- 
ground seems to ask a question. I've seen this challenge 
change a motorcycle punk in Los Angeles into a Ph.D.” 
A cave’s size or depth is not what attracts the spelunker. 
“There can be a hole behind any rock,” says Halliday, 
“and often we get as much satisfaction in going 400 feet 
as we do in a much more impressive distance.” 
¢ John Zink, the millionaire owner of a furnace company, 
finds adventure atop a 100,000-Ib, bulldozer, clearing timber 
and building roads on a 12,000-acre tract near Tulsa that he 
is turning into a Boy Scout camp. That’s not adventure? 
Well, it is when one considers that Zink is 72 years old, 
and that he has more than once had to throw himself clear 
when his huge dozer overturned in the rugged country. “Of 
course it’s dangerous,” snorts Zink. “But I haven't any time 
for country clubs or flitting off to Europe. I'd rather build 
roads for Boy Scouts, I feel sorry for the lame, the weak, 
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the ill and the stupid; they aren't going to run the country 
for you. What I'm trying to do is make a place where the 
smart will get smarter, the strong stronger, and the swift 
swifter.” 

e John S. Crawford, 36, spends weeks at a time as a wild- 
life photographer in the remote reaches of Alaska, Canada 
and the Pacific Northwest. He has suffered eleven bone frac- 
tures, and frostbitten toes are a commonplace. Once, when 
stranded for eight days at the tip of the Alaskan peninsula, 
he survived by fishing safely while a grizzly bear pack lurked 
near by, He rarely carries a rifle. “A rifle,” he says, “is a 
crutch. If you've got one, there are likely to be times when 
you break down and use it. If you just say, ‘Hell, I'm going 
to take pictures no matter what happens,’ there is a mystic 
rapport, somehow, between you and the animals. At that 
point, | am just as high as a human being can be.” 

e Linn Emrich, 34, was a commercial-airline pilot, but quit 
because “it took all the satisfaction and joy out of flying. 
You always had to fly where they wanted. You sat there in 
this big plush seat with your earphones on, the radio chatter- 
ing, and the engine noise drowning out almost everything.” 
Now, in the lovely lake valley near Issaquah, Wash., Emrich 
Operates an airport devoted exclusively to sky sports—fly- 
ing, sailplaning, parachute jumping and ballooning. He is 
his own best customer, and was the first pilot to fly a sail- 
plane across Mount Rainier. “I see so many people who are 
in ruts and aren’t having fun,” he says. “One of them is my 
own brother. He's still an airline copilot, and he grinds away 
in bad weather, smelling smoke from the captain and not 
complaining, because he doesn’t have the rank.” 

e William J. Gordon Jr., 47, left Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary 22 years ago on assignment to Alaska, where he is now 
Episcopal bishop. He lived five years in an Eskimo village, 
once made a 35-day trek from Point Hope to Point Barrow 
by dog sled; he flies 50,000 miles a year, much of it in 
bad weather and to isolated areas. “Most people,” he says, 
“wait on their islands of insecurity for the world to over- 
whelm them. In most of the U.S., no one has to take risks. 
Up here, you feel challenged. When I fly in bad weather 
or when I rough it, I feel that I have beaten something 
that was my adversary.” 


Conflict of Interest 

Because the adventurer has deliberately removed himself 
from the stream of society, society is not always friendly 
toward him. Few hostile critics have gone so far as Denver 
Poet Thomas Hornsby Ferril, who was sure that “if a moun- 
tain persists as a challenge to a man over 26, it implies some 
psychic deficiency or sex frustration . . . 1 am further con- 
vinced that the adult who feels under compulsion to lick 
formidable mountains invariably enjoys as unsatisfactory a 
love life as a lady harp player.” The obverse of that notion 
is that sex itself is the real, perhaps the last great adventure, 
the “last frontier” that permits modern man, hag-ridden by 
civilization, to explore, to dare and to conquer. 

Most of those who deliberately seek adventure have their 
moments of self-criticism, For all his enthusiasm, Alaska’s 
Bishop Gordon sometimes wonders whether “the really he- 
roic people are not the ones who travel 10,000 miles by dog 
sled, but those who stay 10,000 days in one place. I believe 
that all of us have the capacity for one adventure inside us, 
but great adventure is facing responsibility day after day.” 
That view is echoed by Ambherst’s Historian John William 
Ward, who sees something “pathetic and sentimental” in the 
American adventurer. “Today,” he says, “the man who is 
the real risk taker is anonymous and nonheroic. He is the 
One trying to make institutions work, What we need is not 
to go West, but to return eastward, to create excitement and 
adventure in things that are no longer solitary. If a man 
can only find adventure by going to Alaska or running wide 
open across the salt flats, then society is in bad shape.” 

Fair enough—up to a point. No one would argue that a 
society's strength increases proportionately to the number of 
adventurers in its midst, But it is equally true, and much 
more relevant, that America is the stronger for its adven- 
turers past, present—and future. 
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Back in Manhattan after peddling his 
new perfume “Y” ($35 an ounce) from 
one coast to the other, the traveling 
salesman lounged around his Regency 
Hotel suite in a bright red sweater and 
red trousers, waiting for his frilled dress 
shirt to come back from the laundry. 
“I have two or three others,” murmured 
French Fashion Prince Yves St. Laurent, 
29, “but I just like that one. It’s been 
to 30 or 40 parties on this trip.” After 
all those parties, Yves wanted to visit 
the Museum of Modern Art. “I want 
to see Mondrian, the father of my dress- 
es,” he sighed to Yvonne de Peyerim- 
hoff, the director of his Paris salon. “A 
sentimental trip.” Some people thought 
he might also make a trip to the barber 
before returning to France. “Oh, it’s 
short now,” Yves explained, smoothing 
his beatled locks. “Usually I wear it 
longer, but one day I was depressed, so 
I cut my hair.” 

When he wasn’t prowling for pre- 
cious minerals, Copper Millionaire Sir 
Alfred Chester Beatty, 90, was gleaning 
more obscure treasures, such as a 1260 
manuscript of the Rubdiydt of Omar 
Khayyam, and some priceless 3rd cen- 
tury papyri of the New Testament. “In 
51 years of collecting I've accumulated 
quite a few fine Oriental texts,” the 
U.S.-born British magnate mused 
proudly, Then he announced that he is 
bequeathing the 3,000-volume accumu- 
lation, valued at $8,000,000, to Ireland, 
where he has had a home for 18 years, 
because “the Irish are charming and 
friendly, and they like old books.” 





In his blurred grumble, Sculptor Al- 
exander Calder, 67, fussed around super- 
vising the workmen who bolted together 
his great crablike stabile Le Guichet 
(The Ticket Window) in the plaza of 
Manhattan's Lincoln Center. “I don’t 
see the beauty of it,” sniffed one work- 
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YVONNE & YVES 
Sentimentally frilled. 


er. Neither had City Parks Commission- 
er Newbold Morris, who tried to veto 
the Calder stabile last spring because 
“art is supposed to transmit thought. 
Unless it does, I don’t get it.” But the 
art certainly transmits Calder, and he 
ventured the thought that his vertically 
planed piece was a lot more “pigeon- 
proof” than the giant Reclining Figure 
by Henry Moore, installed in a reflect- 
ing pool near by. “Poor Henry,” said 
Calder. “I do hate to think of his sculp- 
ture out there under all those pigeons.” 

“Thief! Clown! Animal!” screamed 
the crowds in Lima’s Plaza de Acho, 
and then, worst of all: “Dancer!” 
Fumed Bullfight Critic Leonidas Ri- 
vera: “There he stood, the most famous 
matador in Spain, where he just set a 
record of 111 fights in a single season: 
a rattled young man trying to get it 
over with in as short a time and with 
as little risk to himself as possible. He 
did not improve things when he kicked 
the bull in the snout, and he looked 
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Thoughtlessly pigeonproof. 
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simply grotesque when he charged his 
second bull with head lowered and butt- 
ed it in its rump.” Yawned Manuel 
Benitez, better known as El Cordobés: 
“Even a great bullfighter can get tired.” 

Midst laurels stood: Dr. Albert Sa- 
bin, 59, who developed the oral vac- 
cine for polio, given the $10,000 AI- 
bert Lasker Award for Chemical Re- 
search; U. Alexis Johnson, 57, Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs, who calmly directed first-aid 
operations, though himself wounded, 
when a Viet Cong bomb shattered the 
U.S. embassy in Saigon last spring, hon- 
ored with the $10,000 Rockefeller Pub- 
lic Service Award for Foreign Affairs: 
Broadway's Sammy Davis Jr., who was 
converted to Judaism six years ago, 
named Man of the Year by B'nai B'rith 
and the Greater New York Committee 
for the State of Israel Bonds, for his 
“untiring labors in behalf of human 
rights and the Jewish people.” 

“Both of them are so full of zip!” 
marveled Bing Crosby. They pretty 
much had to be. Britain’s Princess Mar- 
garet and Lord Snowdon careened 
through the first turn of their 20-day 
U.S. visit bunched up with a tight pack 
of Hollywood types hell-bent on keep- 
ing up with, or passing, the Armstrong- 
Joneses. Meg and Tony seemed to love 
it all the same, pranced gregariously 
through endless exhibition tours and 
a chicken a la king luncheon at the 
Universal studios with such West Coast 
nobility as Greer Garson, Rock Hudson 
and Charlton Heston. At the World 
Adoption International Fund Ball at the 
Palladium, Hostess Jane Russell staged 
an extravagant lunge of a curtsy, and 
folk-rocking Sonny and Chér nearly 
blasted Meg out of her chair. The prin- 
cess and the earl had a good frantic 
time, but later Mrs. Milton Berle 
carped: “All the protocol was inhibit- 
ing. | mean, who needs it? To me, Clark 
Gable is royalty, or Ben-Gurion.” 
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= Now we have Theatre-in-the-Air on 
most Pan Am flights to London, Paris, Rome and 
Frankfurt. 
People who’ve seen it say it’s the most advanced 
entertainment system that ever got off the ground. 
That’s because Theatre-in-the-Air is a great movie, 
and much, much more. When you're not watching the 
film, you can take your pick of nine continuous programs 
designed for private listening. There’s something for 
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The Spectrum on Viet Nam 

Campus Vietniks, dominating head- 
lines with protest parades, teach-ins, 
draft-card burnings and fund drives for 
the Viet Cong, have made it appear 
that a majority of U.S. students share 
their views. Now, mainly in reaction to 
the protesters, overt campus activity in 
su~ yort of U.S. policy is growing. As a 
petition signed by 1,300 Harvard stu- 
dents puts it, many students “wish to 
disassociate ourselves from that vocal 
minority which, distrusting American 
intentions, seeks to obstruct and mis- 
represent American policy.” 

Petitions backing U.S. policy are 
becoming commonplace on campuses. 
Students at Michigan State gathered 
15,897 signatures, at Minnesota 9,000, 
at Southern Illinois University more 
than 4,500, at University of Texas near- 
ly 4,000 in just three days, at St. Louis 
University 2,453, at Stanford 2,300, at 
Yale 1,000. Contributing 40¢ each, 
1,002 students at Princeton sent a 
$393* telegram to General William 
Westmoreland’s headquarters in Saigon 
to state their appreciation of “the sacri- 
fices” U.S. troops are making. 

Gurgle Drive. Coeds at the Univer- 
sity of Texas have written 700 letters 
to U.S. soldiers in Viet Nam, although 
Sophomore Barinetta Scott explains 
that “this is not a pro Viet Nam policy 
project. it's pro American boys.” At 
Stanford 380 students volunteered to 
give blood for military and civilian cas- 
ualties in South Viet Nam: Ohio State 
held a similar “bleed-in.” Michigan 
State students “adopted” the village of 
Lang Yen, 60 miles north of Saigon, and 
so far have sent $740 to help build a 
school and a marketplace. Two groups 
have sprung up at Williams to ridicule 
the Vietnik demonstrators. One, called 
Gurgle, plans a ten-mile drive between 
two taverns “to protest nothing.” An- 
other, the Student Committee for Re- 
stricted Escalated Warfare (scREW) 
mimicked a protest demonstration held 
by the left-wing Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society. 

Most serious of the new pro-U.S. or- 
ganizations is CONSCIENCE (The Com- 
mittee on National Student Citizenship 
in Every National Case of Emergency), 
launched at Stanford by two Princeton 
transfers who said they felt “uncomfort- 
able” over the “incredible extremism 
on all sides” in California. CONSCIENCE, 
which is organizing a nationwide “lec- 
ture-in” on Noy. 22, argues that pro- 
tests only “discourage the Viet Cong 
from seeking a_ peaceful setthement 
in Viet Nam.” Last week CONSCIENCE 
Chairman Hal Scott invaded the Viet- 
niks’ favorite stage, the Sproul Hall steps 
at the University of California’s Berkeley 


The other $7.80 was spent on pizzas for 
the organizers. 
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campus, drew 500 listeners. A nearby 
rally to raise medical supplies for the 
North Vietnamese mustered only 100 
spectators, mostly newsmen. 
Magnified Image. The increased pro- 
U.S. activity has helped create a wide 
spectrum of student opinion that can 
be broken into fairly definable catego- 
ries. On the left are the activist Viet- 
niks, eager to protest the war: next 
are the doves, who oppose the U.S. 
role but shun demonstrations: and in 
the middle are the apathetics, who sim- 
ply are not concerned enough to think 
through their own stand. Then come 
the pragmatists, who may have little 
enthusiasm for the war but feel that 
the U.S. is committed to fight it, and 
on the right the hawks, who are eager 


BLEED-IN AT OHIO STATE 


to demonstrate their all-out support of 
the war. 

Probably the two most leftist major 
student bodies are those at Berkeley 
and the University of Chicago. Even 
there, the Vietnik images have been 
much magnified. The best on-the-scene 
estimate of Berkeley sentiment sees 
10% of the students as Vietniks, 15% 
as doves, 30% as apathetics, 35% as 
pragmatists, 10% as hawks. Chicago, 
where every student feels obliged to 
have an opinion, splits roughly in half 
over the war. But when Vietniks there 
tried to get the student body to protest 
the war and back an intelligence-insult- 
ing petition accusing the U.S. of “tacit 
or active collaboration in the use of 
torture and other war crimes,” a stu- 
dent referendum rejected the proposal, 
2,846 to 981. 

Elsewhere, pragmatists plus a small 
minority of hawks dominate campuses. 
They account for about 90% of the 
students at Williams, 80% at Princeton 
and the University of Nebraska, 65% at 








Texas, 50% at Harvard and Wisconsin. 
Yale has some 800 hawks and 1,000 
pragmatists among its 4,000 undergrads 
—plus about 1,500 apathetics. 

The pragmatic view, which also dom- 
inates the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, is—in the words of Mery Garber, 
editor of the U.S.C. Daily Trojan—that 
“if the U.S. doesn’t make a stand in 
South Viet Nam, it will have to do so 
somewhere else.” The pragmatists also 
object to rehashing the past. “Those 
people still debating why we went in 
are beating a dead horse,” says Wiscon- 
sin’s Daily Cardinal Managing Editor 
Jean Sue Johnson, “There’s no way to 
just pack up and go home,” 

Few of those who favor U.S. policy 
are playing hero. “It’s pretty difficult to 
demonstrate in favor of a war that you 
might have to fight,” says one draftable 
pragmatist at Williams. And most stu- 





LETTER WRITING AT TEXAS 
More hawks and pragmatists than doves and Vietniks. 


dents, if only by their immersion in hu- 
manities, suffer over the inhumanity of 
war. But the bulk of them also seem 
to find a higher order of responsibility 
in standing firm than they do in “pack- 
ing up and going home.” 


ILLITERACY 
The Uncomprehending 40% 


Literacy is not every man’s dish. A 
teacher trying to persuade Arab men 
in North Africa to let their wives learn 
to read so that they can write letters 
was pointedly asked by one husband: 
“To whom?” On the other hand, litera- 
cy has curious values. A Cameroon 
mother was satisfied with the copybook 
her son showed her after school hours 
each day as proof that he was learning 
—until told by a neighbor that the page 
had not changed for three months and 
the boy was playing hooky. The mother 
now wants to read, 

On balance, humanity applauds her 
impulse—yet man has not been win- 
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LEARNING TO READ IN AFRICA 
Should a wife be able to write? 


ning his worldwide war on illiteracy. 
International experts estimate there are 
some 35 million more “functional” il- 
literates today than ten years ago, pos- 
sibly a billion in all. Even in percentage 
of total population, illiteracy has 
dropped only about 2% since 1950, 
still stands at roughly 40% 

Last week the official most directly 
concerned told the U.N. General As- 
sembly that massive drives against il- 
literacy have tended to spread money 
and effort too thinly, thus failing to con- 
centrate on those people most cager to 
learn. René Maheu, an ever-optimistic 
former French philosophy professor 
and now Director General of UNESCO, 
reported on “a turning point in the 
struggle against illiteracy,” whereby in 
1966 UNESCO will organize at least 
eight pilot projects stressing selectivity. 
The United Nations Special Fund is ex- 
pected to contribute $24 million to the 
program. The new African state of 
Mali, for example, wants to make 100,- 
000 cotton and rice farmers literate to 
increase their productivity 

A prototype of the Maheu approach 
is a Mexican project in which 600 stu- 
dents, selected for high motivation, 
learn the fundamentals of reading and 
writing in 30 lessons of 50 minutes 
each, carried by closed-circuit tele- 
vision. By such tactics, Mexico has man- 
aged to cut its illiteracy rate from 58% 
in 1940 to 37% today. Tanzania is 
leading 500,000 students through 90- 
minute classes three times a week for 
five months to become literate in Swa- 
hili. Iran, with an 80% rate in rural 
areas, drafts high school graduates into 
an “army of knowledge” for 14 months 
to teach in villages. Some 15,000 such 
“sergeant-teachers” have taught 300,- 
000 children and 35,000 adults to read 

If literacy projects are given priority, 
Maheu insists, illiteracy can be eradi- 
cated in “a relatively short time—per- 
haps in a generation.” 
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We’ve always taken great pride in our 
modern up-to-date moving equipment. 


At the time this picture was taken, 61 years ago, 
we were starting to put our faithful draft horses 
out to pasture. 

One of their replacements was this 1904 Knox, 
a dandy little 2-cylinder job. Actually we weren't 
getting much extra in the way of horsepower. 
But it was the first motorized covered moving 
van in the country, and Grandfather Bekins was 
mighty proud of it. 

We're still proud. Because Bekins still has a 
way of coming up with “firsts.” 

For example, not long ago we helped develop 
the first moving van especially designed to carry 
delicate electronic equipment cross country. No 
springs. The contents ride, jolt free, on a cushion 
of compressed air. 
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If a $500,000 computer gets there in one piece, 
you can be pretty confident your favorite china 
and glassware will too. 

To keep this modern equipment of ours in top 
condition, to avoid breakdowns and unnecessary 
delays, we've built up the largest maintenance 
operation owned by any company in the moving 
business. 

Because in this business there’s only one way 
to stay ahead: keep moving. 


ce BEXINS 


VAN LINES 


ooe 2. 
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JOURNALISTS 

Advice from a Kamikaze 

Not many journalists ever make it 
big in politics. There were Winston 
Churchill and Warren G. Harding. But 
journalists keep trying. The latest to 
make something of a splash was Bill 
Buckley, who gave up editing his Na- 
tional Review tor a few months while 
he ran for mayor of New York. He 
didn't run too well, and last week Bill 
Buckley went back to journalism with 
a bang. Some 2,500 friends and well- 
wishers gathered in the ballroom of 
Manhattan’s Americana Hotel to cele- 
brate the tenth anniversary of his con- 
servative magazine, which started as a 
weekly with 10,000 circulation and has 
grown to a biweekly with 85,000. 

Buckley received warm praise for his 
journalistic talents from speakers rang- 
ing from Clare Boothe Luce to Steve 
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GOLDWATER & BUCKLEY 
There goes the neighborhood. 


Allen. Then Barry Goldwater got up 
and gave him some good-natured but 
sharp political advice. “I'm that trig- 
ger-happy s.o.b. you've all read about,” 
said Goldwater. “But things could be 
worse. Robert McNamara could be 
President and I could be Secretary of 
Defense.” As a matter of fact, Gold- 
water added, he had been offered a job 
in the Johnson Administration—"‘as food 
taster for Bob McNamara.” 

Then, with a sure sense of timing, 
Goldwater began to needle the guest of 
honor. “Bill,” he said, “if you're going 
to lose ‘em, lose ‘em big. Running as a 
conservative in New York City, you're 
not a political candidate, you're a po- 
litical kamikaze. You're a Goldwater 
who did it on purpose.” Just how popu- 
lar that sort of activity makes a man, 
Goldwater had little doubt. “I had an 
interesting dream last night. The scene 
was Johnson City, Texas, and Bill Buck- 
ley was moving into a brand-new house. 
Across the highway Lyndon was nudg- 
ing Lady Bird and saying: “Well, there 
goes the neighborhood,’ 
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The fact that Buckley had not done 
exactly what he wanted, which was to 
bring about the defeat of John Lindsay, 
was too obvious to overlook. “As a po- 
litical kingmaker,” Goldwater added, 
“you're a wrong-way Corrigan.” 


REPORTERS 
The Triple Threat 


When Queen Elizabeth II paid her 
first official visit to the U.S. in 1957, 
New York reporters spent warm hours 
trudging alongside her ticker-tape pa- 
rade up Broadway. At one point, they 
were startled by the sight of an unex- 
pected limousine in the procession. In- 
side, cool and elegantly dressed, sat 
Columnist Dorothy Kilgallen, covering 
the event in her regal fashion. Wiping 
the perspiration from her forehead, an 
exasperated woman reporter = mur- 
mured: “There goes the Queen covering 
the Queen.” 

To her readers, Dorothy Kilgallen 
became as much of a celebrity as the 
celebrities she covered—and often skew- 
ered. Until her death at 52 last week of 
still undetermined causes, she remained 
a triple threat of the communications 
world. She wrote a daily gossip column, 
“The Voice of Broadway,” which was 
syndicated in 146 papers: she appeared 
as a panelist with a waspish will to win 
on the TV show What's My Line?; and 
she covered occasional — front-page 
events for the Hearstpapers with a flair 
rarely equaled by the competition. On 
any assignment she made herself so 
conspicuous that she often became part 
of the story. After Dr. Sam Sheppard's 
1954 conviction for murder, the New 
York Journal-American was moved to 
run a_ headline: DOROTHY KILGALLEN 
SHOCKED. 

Hints of Espionage. As a youngster, 
Dorothy wanted to grow up to be like 
Daddy—crack I.N.S. Reporter James 
Kilgallen. The summer after her fresh- 
man year at the College of New Ro- 
chelle, she went to work at the New 
York Evening Journal and liked it so 
much she never went back to the class- 
room. Enjoying a well-known byline by 
the time she was 23, she joined a race 
with two other New York reporters to 
see who could get around the world 
fastest by commercial airline. By clock 
and calendar, Dorothy came in second; 
in the contest for personal publicity 
she finished first. The Journal was so 
pleased that it gave her a Broadway col- 
umn and a free hand. No one ever edit- 
ed Dorothy: when a copyreader once 
had the temerity to change one of her 
sentences, she tried to have him fired. 

The Kilgallen column was a mixture 
of catty gossip (“A world-famous movie 
idol, plastered, commanded a pretty girl 
to get into his limousine, take off all her 
clothes”), odd tidbits of inconsequential 
information (“The Duke of Windsor 


eats caviar with a spoon”), and dark 
hints of international espionage (“Anti- 
American factions are planning to blow 
up the Panama Canal”). When she 
wasn't being very nasty, she could be 
very nice. While she knocked Frank 
Sinatra and Jack Paar at every possible 
opportunity, she had only good things 
to say about Pop Singer Johnny Ray or 
Broadway Producer Richard Kollmar, 
her husband. She also wrote kindly 
about a Latin American playboy—until 
she learned that the playboy did not 
exist. He was the product of a press- 
agent’s imagination. 

Prescription for Murder. No one 
could fault Dorothy for her resourceful- 
ness as a reporter. With the help of one 
of the most liberal expense accounts in 
the business and a smile that rarely 
came unstuck, she wangled stories that 
eluded others. By lining up a screen 
test for a stage-struck court official at 
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KILGALLEN AT FINCH-TREGOFF TRIAL 
There goes the queen. 


the Finch-Tregoff murder trial in Cali- 
fornia in 1960, she got inside informa- 
tion on the jury’s deliberations. Her 
chumminess with the judge at Sam 
Sheppard’s trial earned her more than 
one scoop—besides bringing sharp crit- 
icism for the judge by a U.S. District 
Court when it heard Dr. Sam's appeal. 

Dorothy had the good journeyman’s 
talent for catching accurate detail, as 
well as a sharp eye for the offbeat fea- 
ture story on, say, an obscure trial wit- 
ness. Whenever Hearst editors scented 
a big story, she was sure to get the as- 
signment; she was on hand for Bruno 
Hauptmann’s trial, F.D.R.’s first pres- 
idential campaign, Queen Elizabeth's 
coronation, Princess Margaret's mar- 
riage, Khrushchev’s U.S. visit. In turn, 
her fellow Hearst employees respected 
her as a master practitioner of Hearst 
journalism, a judgment that was amply 
evident in the amount of space—some 
seven pages—that the Journal-Ameri- 
can devoted to her death. 
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Miller High Life 


Lhe Champagne of Bolle Zoey 


Hint for holiday hosts: add the sparkle of special lightness. . . 
the flavor of old-world excellence ... and the distinctive goodness 
of Miller High Life beer to your holiday season! You and your friends 
will enjoy the extra measure of pleasure found only in the quality 


of Miller High Life — quality unequaled, unquestioned, unchanging! 


Sparkling 
flavorful 
abESIABSLHAAY= 


Brewed only in Milwaukee for 110 years! 








Cadillac takes on the circular track. Buick runs down a road of grit. Chevrolet tackles the cement block: 
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You can ask a lot 
from General Motors cars— 
General Motors does. 

















Pontiac 


vs. the water trough 


Oldsmobile in the midst of a J-turn. 
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The 1966 Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, 
Buicks and Cadillacs—proved all around. 


You ask a lot from a car — and GM engineers ask 
even more. 


And that's why they go to such lengths to make 
a good thing even better. Testing and re-testing 
how safely and surely GM cars respond, and 
how well they hold up. How they ride. How they 
take a corner, how they hold their own in a wind. 
Testing through salt baths and mud baths and 


Left to right, 1966 Cadillac Sedan de Ville, Buick Electra 225, Chevrolet Caprice, Pontiac Bonneville, and Oldsmobile Toronado. 


over cobblestone blocks and raw dirt trails and 
hard and fast test tracks. 


The results are new cars that are ready for you 
now at your General Motors dealers’ —engineered 
for all-around durability, all-around reliability, 
all-around safety. Ready, willing and able to prove 
that they’re worth more now and, chances are, 
worth more to you at trade-in. 
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Today at IBM we strive with this with IBM® Electric Typewriters. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





RECORDS 
The Splice Is Right 


“Senator. do you think the Republi- 
can Party will stage a comeback in 
1968?" The question came from Vet- 
eran News Commentator John Cam- 
eron Swayze, and Senate Minority 
Leader Everett Dirksen fielded it suave- 
ly: “I know no reason why it should.” 

“Well, do you see a candidate emerg 
ing for 1968?" 

“No, I don’t.” Dirksen intoned mel- 
lifluously. 

“Well then, where do you think the 
Republican candidate will come from 
in 1968?” 

“Out of the woodwork.” 

By now it is clear that something ts 
wildly, hilariously out of whack. Are 
the voices real? The answer is yes. Were 
the speakers recorded accurately? 
Again, yes. The catch is that Swayze's 
questions and Dirksen’s responses were 
spliced together, out of context, from 
two separate tapes. The result is a new 
comedy album, Welcome to the L.B.J. 
Ranch, created by Gag Writer Earle 
Doud, that in two weeks has sold some 
500,000 copies and bids fair to rival 
Doud’s earlier spoof, The First Family 
(with Vaughn Meader as J.F.K.). 

To get the splices just right, Doud 
and Co-Producer Alen Robin listened 





SENATOR DIRKSEN 
“Out of the woodwork.” 


to 36 miles of taped interviews to clip 
out their answers, lined up such easy-to- 
recognize voices as Swayze and West- 
brook Van Voorhis to put the questions. 
Not every exchange comes off; some 
are forced, obvious or needlessly raw. 
But the record does capture some high 
moments and victims: 

> Boppy KENNEDy. “Do you _ think 
your brother Teddy will one day be 


Shopping last week in Chicago 
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President?” “If he wants to join me 
where I'm going, I'd be glad to have 
him along.” 
> Netson Rockeretter. “Could you tell 
us what are the duties of the Governor 
of New York?” “I haven't the slightest 
idea.” “What are you planning to give 
your wife for her next birthday?” “The 
State of Connecticut and the State of 
New York * The Governor is inter- 
rupted: “Did I understand you cor- 
rectly—you're going to give your wife 
Rocky: “Both states [hesitation] 
and the people in those two states.” 
> LYNDON JoHNSON. “As a continuing 
example of your defense policies, who 
in the years to come will be guarding 
our eastern coast against Russian sub- 
marines?” “Thirty-five [pause] Cuban 
fishermen.” “Would you say that Hubert 
Humphrey has been a good Vice Presi- 
dent?” “Yesterday was quite encourag- 
ing.” “Could you tell us what Hum- 
phrey’s middle name is?” “Prudence.” 
> Lapy Birp JOHNSON (conducting a 
White House tour), “Who actually 
keeps this place clean for you?” “The 
wives of Senators .. .” “Is this the 
bedroom where you and the President 
sleep?” “Yes. War was declared twice 
in this room.” “Why do all those great 
masterpiece portraits have mustaches 
penciled on them?” “Could you say no 
to the President?” 


TELEVISION 
The Punk Who Made Good 


On 3.7 acres of Hollywood real estate, 
he is king. Nine sound stages sound the 
alert when his footfall is heard; five 
companies now shooting television se- 
ries await his Brooklynese benediction. 
He controls three of TV's top shows: 
Gomer Pyle, Andy Griffith and Dick 
Van Dyke. 1 Spy, a rising comedy- 
adventure show, he owns outright. Yes- 
terday, however, it was a different story. 
Producer Sheldon Leonard’s climb has 
largely been from rags to rags; the rich- 
es are a very new addition. 

Light Heavy. Born Sheldon Leonard 
Bershad on Manhattan’s East Side, Leon- 
ard went through Syracuse University 
on a scholarship, then began a Wall 
Street job on Black Friday, 1929. The 
job failed with the market, and after a 
while. Leonard decided to try acting. 
Broadway, inundated with epicene cho- 
rus boys, welcomed the swarthy, unsub- 
tle Leonard, cast him as a light “heavy” 
in seven long-running shows, including 
Three Men on a Horse, until the De- 
pression caught up with the theater. 

To survive he moved to Hollywood 
and quickly established himself as a 
character actor in the tough-guy tradi- 
tion—a kind of punk’s Bogart. Today 
old movie buffs still see him on TV re- 
runs, barking at his moll, Gloria Gra- 
hame, Vivian Blaine or Marie McDon- 
ald: “I tought I told ya to wait in da 
car.” He ran his luck through nearly 


150 movie roles, but by 1941 gangster 
parts were declared bad for the image 
of a nation at war. As the clean-cut 
types moved in, Leonard moved out to 
the one medium where he could be 
heard but not seen: radio. 

Just for laughs, Jack Benny, Judy 
Canova, Phil Harris all used him— 
usually as the voice of a sleazy race- 
track tout. But Kiss-of-Death Leonard, 
as he was beginning to be called, soon 
found himself in still another dying 
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PRODUCER LEONARD 
“Wait in da car.” 


medium. Radio was moribund, televi- 
sion was thriving and once again Leon- 
ard was jobless. He had no compunction 
about trying his hand at TV scriptwrit- 
ing. “The minimum price in those days 
was $550 for a half-hour show,” Leon- 
ard recalls. “No respectable writer 
would sell for that, but | would.” Leonard 
was no Paddy Chayefsky, but he was 
cheap, and in Hollywood cheap is good. 

Clever Ape. His luck finally turned 
when his work struck the fancy of Dan- 
ny Thomas, who made him the director 
of his show, later elevated him to co- 
producer. The fat years, when they 
came, were obese. He has made and 
sold eleven pilot films, now sells shows 
on his name alone, without bothering to 
film a trial episode. His 1965 income 
for the first nine months is $350,000. 

What makes him so successful in a 
field where the mortality rate of new 
shows is over 75% ? “Native arrogance,” 
admits Leonard. A rival producer at 
Ashley-Famous Artists takes a tougher 
view: “Leonard doesn’t think. That's 
why he’s successful. He’s like those 
gangsters he used to play. What he likes 
in his gut the public likes in their guts— 
or else. He has the primitive instincts of 
a clever ape. On television, that’s worth 
more than a crystal ball.” 
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THE COURTS 


How to Reform Southern Justice 
One of U.S. history’s basic trends is 
the growing dominance of federal pow- 
er Over state power. And one of the 
major reasons for the trend is that 
Southern states have defied the U.S. 
Constitution's command (Article 6) 
that federal law is “the supreme law of 
the land.” By denying the constitutional 
rights of Negroes ever since the Civil 
War, the South itself has forced the 
enactment of more federal laws en- 
forcing those rights, all leading to more 


HARRY 


KATZENBACH & MARSHALL 


federal intervention in areas tradition- 
ally left to the states. 

The result poses a dilemma in U.S. 
state-federal relations: how to uphold 
civil rights without eroding states’ 
rights, such as the right to conduct local 
elections, enforce local laws, select local 
juries and hold local trials. The irony 
is that Southern states are largely re- 
sponsible for creating the dilemma— 
and the Federal Government is earnest- 
ly trying to avoid it. 

The problem took on new urgency 
last week as Negro leaders announced 
the next great goal of the civil rights 
battle: federal laws reforming Southern 
“dual justice,” or what Atlanta's South- 
ern Regional Council calls “corruption 
of justice by racism.” Time after time, 
all-white police forces in many South- 
ern states have ignored vigilante beat- 
ings, bombings, church burnings—or 
arrested the victims as the suspects. 
All-white juries have steadfastly refused 
to believe the evidence in the trials of 
whites charged with murdering civil 
rights workers; only one assailant in 26 
such murders since 1960 has been sen- 
tenced to prison. 
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THE LAW 





Cautious Feds. Among “feasible” re- 
forms, Martin Luther King calls for a 
new U.S. law making it a federal crime 
to intimidate or murder any person “in 
pursuit of constitutional rights.” He 
Negro employment “on every 
level of law enforcement agencies.” To 
“abolish lynch law from Dixie juries,” 
he thinks federal officials ought “to se- 
lect and constitute jury panels in state 
as well as federal cases.” 

King’s tall order would require mas- 
sive federal intervention. The Justice 
Department, however, has long hesitat- 
ed to exercise undue federal power— 


MAN 


seeks 





DEFENDANT CANNON 


The irony is that the South created the dilemma. 


mainly, it says, because it is anxious to 
boost state responsibility and encourage 
Southern lawmen to discover the U.S. 
Constitution. Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy was so anxious on_ this 
score that in 1964 he pleaded “very 
limited power” to protect Mississippi 
Negroes. But as 29 top law professors 
quickly reminded him, the U.S. Code 
(Title 10, Section 333) fully empowers 
the President to use all necessary force 
on every foot of American soil to up- 
hold the constitutional rights of “any 
part or class” of U.S. citizens whenever 
local officials fail to do so. Politics, the 
professors made clear, not weakness, 
dictated federal policy, 

Though FBI agents have witnessed 
scores of Southern civil rights viola- 
tions, they have rarely used their power 
(Title 18, Section 3052) to make on- 
the-spot arrests for any federal felony 
or misdemeanor committed in their 
presence. Though jury discrimination in 
all American courts has been a federal 
crime since 1875 (Title 18, Section 
243), the Justice Department has pros- 
ecuted no one for the practice in this 
century. When an all-white jury recent- 





ly acquitted Tom Coleman for killing 
a civil rights worker in Hayneville, 
Ala., Attorney General Nicholas Katzen- 
bach could only swallow hard and say: 
“This is the price you have to pay for 
the jury system, and I don’t think it is 
too high a price to pay. The situation 
has changed a great deal already.” 

No Right to Live. To curb criminal 
racists, the Government has relied on 
two weak 1870 laws. Originally drafted 
to support Negro rights, one law (Title 
18, Section 242) is the main U.S. weap- 
on against police or any other officials 
guilty of violating anyone's constitution- 
al rights. Section 242 forbids any per- 
son “acting under color of any law” to 
so deprive any U.S. “inhabitant” or to 
persecute him by reason of his being “an 
alien, or by reason of his race or color.” 
But conviction requires proof that the 
defendant had “specific intent” to deny 
consututional rights, and the maximum 
sentence is only one year. 

The other law (Section 241) is the 
main U.S. weapon against anti-civil- 
rights violence by civilians. Originally 
designed to encourage Negro voting, 
that law provides a ten-year rap if “two 
or more persons conspire” to deprive 
any person of his federal rights. In 
1951, however, an evenly divided (4-4) 
Supreme Court aflirmed a lower-court 
ruling that Section 241 protects only a 
limited class of federal rights, such as 
interstate travel. As a result, the U.S. 
could not use it to enforce a citizen's 
Fourteenth Amendment rights of due 
process and equal protection. 

Even so, when Georgia and Missis- 
sippi failed to act in racial murders last 
year, the U.S. sought federal grand jury 
indictments under Section 241 against 
three lawmen, six Ku Klux Klansmen 
and 15 other private persons. Two fed- 
eral judges tossed the indictments out, 
ruling that freedom from murder is not 
one of the rights protected by Section 
241. On appeal to the Supreme Court 
last week, Solicitor General Thurgood 
Marshall argued that despite the 1951 
ruling, the U.S. has power to “remove 
an obstruction interposed by a gang of 
toughs between Negroes and their con- 
stitutional rights.” Speaking of Wash- 
ington Negro Lemuel Penn, who was 
murdered while driving on a Georgia 
highway last year, Marshall argued that 
the court could rule that Section 241 
protects the federal right to interstate 
travel, Even if Marshall's plea saves the 
indictment, the Government may have 
to prove that Penn's killers actually in- 
tended to deprive him of that right— 
not just gun down another Negro. 

Call to Action. The odds are that 
the Government will now take tougher 
steps, though they may not be half as 
tough as some Negroes advocate. More 
States’ rights will no doubt disappear, 
though not nearly as many as some 
Southerners will claim they have lost. 
Basically, the Government still hopes 
that Southern justice will so improve 
itself that drastic federal intervention 
will not be necessary. 

The hope is not entirely groundless. 
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In a precedent-setting verdict last week, 
for example, an all-white jury in Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., found Norman Cannon, 
19, guilty of raping a 15-year-old Ne- 
gro girl. Cannon is white—and not in liv- 
ing memory has a white Mississippian 
been convicted of raping a Negro. 

Nevertheless, in a chilling study of 
Southern “law enforcement” that was 
issued last week, the congressionally 
created U.S. Civil Rights Commission 
appointed by the President recounted 
case after case of excessive bail, delib- 
erate court delays, harsh sentences and 
cruel jail conditions—all tactics that 
were used to cow Negroes long before 
the civil rights movement got started. 
Calling for federal action, the com- 
mission urged on-the-spot FBI arrests 
and injunctive relief against state prose- 
cutions of citizens trying to exercise 
First Amendment rights, such as peace- 
ful assembly. 

In addition, the commission recom- 
mends a far stiffer federal personal- 
security law, based on congressional 
power to regulate interstate commerce 
and enforce the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Finally, when local officials fail 
to act, the commission urges federal 
trials of racial crimes that violate state 
laws—thus removing such cases to fed- 
eral juries that are picked from wider 
geographical areas. If the past is any 
guide, the outlook for these reforms is 
bright. In the commission's eight-year 
history, 75% of its recommendations 
have been adopted. 


TORTS 
Nothing Beats Money 


The airy décor of the law office 
cried welcome to the shyest member 
of the accident-prone public, recalls 
Oklahoma City Lawyer Byrne A. Bow- 
man. “An older woman greeted me 
with all the kindliness and warmth of 
an Irish policeman’s mother.” On the 
walls were about 60 framed photo- 
graphs of checks for large amounts. 
They represented awards in damage 
suits and clearly implied that “there is 
nothing like money.” On the waiting- 
room table was “a poop-sheet of the 
trade organization of personal-injury 
lawyers. It was advertising a seminar 
on how to get the big verdicts.” As 
a “plodding general _ practitioner,” 
Bowman reports with tongue-in-cheek 
hyperbole that he learned many a prac- 
tical lesson on his visit to this “arche- 
typical” personal-injury firm. His ac- 
count, of course, is fictional, but the 
American Bar Association Journal 
found it fascinating enough to print. 

“All our business is on a contingent- 
fee basis,” boomed the firm’s senior 
partner, a highly spiced ham called 
“the Colonel.” “We know that a bigger 
verdict is a bigger profit.” Eager to 
share his arts, the Colonel proudly con- 
ducted a “tour of the plant.” 
> THe PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT “re- 
minded me of a shrine in the Cata- 
combs,” says Bowman. “I saw sacroili- 
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AL KAUFMAN—CASE AND COMMENT 


“NEVER MIND THE DOCTOR... IS THERE A 
LAWYER IN THE CROWD?” 


acs, cervical vertebrae, skulls, every- 
thing.” Props even supplied butcher 
paper for leg-shaped packages to be 


placed on counsel tables—keeping jur- | 


ors in suspense through the trial. “Ev- 
eryone knows that a trial is a drama,” 
chortled the Colonel, “but few law- 
yers act on this knowledge. We follow 
through.” 

> THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT was 
flawlessly equipped to produce “gory, 
grisly, money-making pictures” show- 
ing the plaintiff at every stage of his 
ordeal—all to bolster the Colonel's 
final, anguished argument to the jury: 
“This poor, helpless man has waited 
much too long for his money!” 

> THe CastiInG DEPARTMENT was run 
by “a lawyer who, like the Colonel, | 
had been in drama at college.” Casting 

was geared to turn a prostitute into an 

angel, to repolish a yaking common 

scold, or curve hard lips into “the kind- 

ly weak smiles of a deserving claim- 

ant.” The main problem, the Colonel 

explained, was keeping jurors from dis- 

covering “true character” in the court- 

room corridors “when the actor gets off 

the witness stand.” 

> DRUMMING-UP-BUSINESS DEPART- 

MENT. “We do no soliciting,” insisted 

the Colonel. But “quoting some canon 

of ethics,” he declared that “it is not 

improper to call on a person when 

warranted by personal relations.” As a 

result, the D.U.B.D. taught firm mem- 

bers “the need for knowing as many 

people as possible, particularly hospital 

managers, cashiers, nurses, interns, resi- 

dents, practicing physicians, policemen, 

preachers and fortune tellers.” 

“All jurors are captives of their feel- 
ings!” said the Colonel as his staff gath- 
ered round to hear him bid Bowman 
farewell. “Their impulses will run away 
with their reason! Read Freud! The 
Israelites had Moses as their advocate 
with Pharaoh! We are the advocates 
for the poor, the sick and the helpless— | 
millions of deserving claimants! Drive 
hard for your verdict!” 

With that, the office force “broke 








The word is light. 


The cigarette is 
Carlton. 


Milder than you'd ever imagine. 
Higher in smoking pleasure 
than you'd ever expect. 


On the pack, in the taste— 
Carlton says it all. 
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Carlton...the light one. 
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ASHE IN AUSTRALIA 
He wants to do the shooting. 


TENNIS 


An American Ace 

The future of U.S. tennis has rarely 
looked brighter—thanks to a long, lim- 
ber Negro with a supersonic serve and 
a way of making the extraordinary com- 
monplace, When Arthur Ashe, 22, beat 
Australia's Roy Emerson, the world’s 
No. | amateur, in the quarter-finals of 
the U.S. Nationals last September, many 
experts were inclined to dismiss the 
achievement as an act of God, Emerson 
had an off day. Last week in Australia, 
Ashe did it again. And this time he not 
only defeated Emerson, he demolished, 
one after another, all three top Aussie 
tennis stars—with wonderful ease. 


For an American who had _ never 
played in Australia before, and was 
competing in a tournament that no 


American had ever won, Ashe was sur- 
prisingly relaxed. His only practice ses- 
sion for the Queensland Lawn Tennis 
Championship lasted barely an hour. 
“Frankly.” he explained, “I'm lazy. | 
only like to play.” In the quarter-finals, 
Ashe’s opponent was Fred Stolle, the 
No. 2 man on Australia’s Davis Cup 
squad and runnerup to Emerson at 
Wimbledon this year. Ashe took only 
75 min. to beat Stolle, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4, 
“He aced me 21 times,” said Stolle. 
“That's never happened to me before.” 

In the semi-finals, it was John New- 
combe’s turn to sample Ashe’s game, 
polished for four years under the coach- 
ing of Pancho Gonzales. Co-holder 
(with Tommy Roche) of the Wimble- 
don doubles title, Newcombe — suc- 
cumbed 6-4, 6-4, 6-3, in even faster 
time: 67 min. “He lulled me into a 
false sense of security,” said the Aussie 
afterward, “I would be winning my 
service, when suddenly he would get a 
series of big shots home.” 

Emerson lasted longer. He even won 
two sets. But in the last set, Ashe broke 
the Aussie’s serve twice, gave up only 
nine points, and ran out the match, 3-6, 
6-2, 6-3, 3-6, 6-1. Said Emerson: “With 
Ashe on the team, I don’t think the U.S. 
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will have any trouble getting through 
to the Challenge Round for the Davis 
Cup next year.” The big question is 
whether Ashe will be on the team. He 
is scheduled to go into the Army next 
June—as an artilleryman. 

The possibility of getting into a dif- 
ferent kind of match in Viet Nam did 
not dismay Arthur Ashe. “Those bullets 
don't have much appeal for me, I'll 
admit,” he said. “But if there's a job to 
do over there, the sooner it’s over the 
better. I'll be proud to serve.” 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
Rhymes with Uncanny 


Outside of maple leaves and football, 
the best thing about autumn is that you 
don’t have to worry about hay fever 
any more. Especially if you live in Ne- 
braska, where goldenrod is the state 
flower, There aren't many maples in 
Nebraska, and there wasn't much big- 
time football—give or take a season or 
so—until a paunchy, puffy-eyed Irish- 
man named Bob Devaney took over as 
head coach at the University of Ne- 
braska in 1962. 

Only twice in their history had the 
Cornhuskers been ranked among the 
nation’s top ten. They had not won a 
Big Eight championship in 21 years. 
They had been invited just twice (in 
1941 and 1955) to post-season bowl 
games, and lost both times. Their most 
beloved player, Halfback Lloyd (“Wild 
Hoss of the Plains”) Cardwell, never 
made anyone's All-America in the 
1930s. The coaches were mostly men 
Ww ho went on to become famous at some 
other school, like Fielding (“*Hurry- 
Up”) Yost and Dana X. Bible. 

But Devaney, as every Nebraskan 
knows, rhymes with uncanny. Bob 
walked out on a new five-year contract 
at Wyoming to take the Nebraska job, 
announced on his arrival in Lincoln: 
“I don’t expect to win enough games to 





COACH DEVANEY 
He wants to be 


be put on N.C.A.A. probation. I just 
want to win enough to warrant an in- 
vestigation.” Devaney proceeded to win 
28 out of his first 33—and improve 
from there. Until last week the closest 
the Cornhuskers had come to losing 
this fall was a 16-14 victory over No. 
§-ranked Missouri. They had walloped 
Texas Christian (34-14), Air Force 
(27-17), Colorado (38-13) and Kansas 
(42-6): against Iowa State, Wisconsin 
and Kansas State, they had run up a 
combined score of 122 to 0. But last 
week the No. 3-ranked Cornhuskers ran 
into a hornet’s nest at Stillwater, Okla., 
and almost got stung. Trailing 17-14 in 
the last quarter, they marched 74 yds. 
in 15 plays to take the lead, 21-17, with 
only 38 sec. left. But Oklahoma State 
wasn't quite through yet. It took a des- 
perate tackle on the 5-yd. line to make 
that score final and sew up the Big 
Eight championship for the unbeaten 
Cornhuskers, along with a trip to the 
Orange Bowl on Jan, 1—their fourth 
bowl trip in as many seasons. 

One Day at the Organ. If N.C.A.A. 
gumshoes are dogging Devaney’s foot- 
steps, he is leading them a merry chase. 
He is the most peripatetic recruiter in 
Nebraska's history. No fewer than 68 
of the 109 athletes who tried out for 
the team last spring were non-Nebras- 
kans, The Huskers do have Nebraskan 
Bob Churchich playing quarterback, but 
he has to alternate with Chicago's Fred 
Duda. Another Chicagoan, 240-Ib, 
Tackle Walt Barnes, is the bulwark of a 
defense that so far has limited its oppo- 
nents to 195 yds. per game. Cleveland's 
Frank Solich may be the smallest full- 
back (at 5 ft. 8 in. and 158 Ibs.) in 
major-college football, but he has 
gained an average of 5.5 yds. per carry. 
Split End Freeman White, a 6-ft. 5-in. 
220-pounder and All-Big Eight in 1964, 
comes from Detroit. 

Then there is Right End Tony Jeter. 
Jeter hails from Weirton, W. Va 





NEBRASKA’S WHITE AGAINST COLORADO 
investigated. 
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Forms are supposed to improve communications 


Sam says Joe ordered it. Joe says Sam is off his 
rocker. Sam says it says so right here in black and 
white on the invoice. Joe says Sam can’t read. Whose 
fault? Carbon paper business forms. Copies far 
down in the stack come out splattered, sprayed and 
smudged. In a word—unreadable. 


NCR Paper improves communication with legible, 
smudgeproof copies of whatever you write, print or 
type on the original. Companies who study total 
forms costs find NCR Paper saves time, trouble and 
money. Ask your forms supplier for case history 
proof and samples of NCR Paper business forms. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY * DAYTON, OHIO 45409 IN|C/R] 
® 


‘Diyer/ multiple copies without carbons 




















Now RCA,the company 
_ that makes tape recorders 
for Gemini, offers 9 —" 


new tape recorders 


National Aer 


Ad 


Five RCA Victor Solid State 
reel-to-reel models. 

(with a choice like this, 
why look further?) 


ou can 
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© tubes to burn 

! is a two-track reel- 

with VU meter record- 


r and battery level 





vith microphone, 





dicator. Co 
batteries, earphone, 3” reel of tape 
and reel. 


___ you can buy. 


rt fi 4 
iB: =4 snap-in cartridge 


' models that load 


ry Ee in seconds. And 
aS they're Solid State. 


Just snap a tape cartridge into the 
Relay | and you're ready to record. 
It's as putting a penny in 

a pi bank—no messy rewinding, 
threading or tangling. Solid State 
throughout plus the Space Age re- 
liability of RCA Solid Copper Cir- 
cuits. VU meter secording level 
monitor. 








For steno or senior veep, the 
Score / is 





a deluxe 4-track reel-to- 
Comes complete 
ne, 7” reel of tape, 
reel and auxiliary cable. Storage 
ace for reels and accessories. 











one jack, 
st forward sp 
shoulder-strapped 
carrying case plus mike, batteries, 


earphone, tape reel. 








Have a picnic with the Solid 
State Relay /!. Big 6” oval speaker, 
VU meter, and controls for volume, 
record, rewind/off/play, tone, 

fast forward, speed and track 
selectors, public address and ear- 
phone switches. More, it's light- 
weight, compact—and snap-in 
Cartridge loading lets you get the 
action fast—as it happens 





Space Age reliability of RCA Solid 
r Circuits that 


won't short circu 


n't come 
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re, The Score // has two 9” 





oval speakers, two 32” tweeters in 
swing-out, detachable enclosures 
Sound-plus-Sound feature lets you 
add sound to previo recorded 
tape. Complete with two ceramic 
microphones, 7” reel of tape, reel 
and cables. 








Stereo—for the really big 

sound. Relay /// has two 9” oval 
Speakers, two 34" tweeters in 
swing-out detachable enclosures 
Sound-plus-Sound lets you add 
sound to previously recorded tape. 
Four-track recording at 3% or 
1% ips. Output jack for use with 
optional stereo headphones. VU 
meter. RCA Victor's finest—the 
tape recorder of tomorrow 








For the purist’s pleasure, the 
Module Mark I/ is a Solid Stat 
reel-to-reel recorder deck th 
through your own amplifier 
system. Frequency response of 50 
to 15,000 cps at 7% ips. Special 
“pause” switch. VU meter record 
ing level indicator. Handsomely 
styled Danish Walnut veneer and 
selected hardwood base. 





















Here's the audiophile’s delight 
—the Module Mark I|—a Solid State 
stereo tape-cartridge recorder deck 
Play through your own amplifier- 
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The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
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Accutron doesn’t tick. If it ticked, it 
would probably be wrong. watches tick. The 


Accutron timepiece has no watch works. Instead, the unchang- 
ing vibrations of a tuning fork split every second into 360 parts. 
(The same movement is used as a timer 


in satellites.) 
We guarantee accuracy within one (we) 
minute a month: For $125, you can’t 


go wrong. ii 





Accutron by Bulova 








he was set to go to Arizona State before 
Devaney dropped by—just as Tony's 
mother was sitting down to the family 
organ. Devaney lifted his Irish tenor in 
song, and Arizona never had a chance. 
“After that,” sighs Tony, “there was 
never a doubt in my mamma’s mind 
about where I was going to college. I 
was going to play for that nice Mr. 
Devaney.” 

Tilt. Devaney’s recruiting coups have 
done little to endear him to rival coach- 
es, who grumble that Nebraska is “long 
on finances and short on academics.” 
That kind of criticism doesn’t bother 
the pro scouts. Devaney already has 
furnished the pros with twelve players. 
and this year’s crop of Cornhuskers is 
the most attractive yet. Murmured one 
awestruck scout, watching Nebraska 
take the field: “When they run out 
there, you can see the field tilt.” 


GOLF 
$25 for Gloating 


It may interest Jack Nicklaus and 
Gary Player to discover that they are 
now a menace to fans—as well as to 
their opponents on the pro golf tour. 
Frowning on golfers who celebrate 
their victories by tossing the winning 
ball into the crowd, the Professional 
Golfers’ Association decreed last week 
that each such display of overexuber- 
ance henceforth will meet with appro- 
priate disciplinary action: a $25 fine. 
Somebody, explained the P.G.A., could 
get hurt. As usual, the winners are 
better off than the losers. The maximum 
fine for swearing is $1,000 


SCOREBOARD 
Who Won 


> Michigan State: a 27-13 victory over 
unexpectedly stubborn Indiana; at East 
Lansing, Mich. The No. 1-ranked Spar- 
tans were a bit surprised to find them- 
selves trailing 13-10 in the last quarter. 
But then Steve Juday passed for two 
touchdowns, and Dick Kenney kicked 
a 27-yd. field goal to assure Michigan 
State its first Big Ten championship 
and a trip to the Rose Bowl. Other 
scores: Arkansas 24, Southern Metho- 
dist 3; Alabama 35, South Carolina 14; 
Mississippi 14, Tennessee 13; Princeton 
31, Yale 6: Missouri 30, Oklahoma 0; 
TCU 25, Texas 10. 

> Willie Mays, 34: the National 
League’s Most Valuable Player award, 
for the second time (the first was in 
1954), outpolling Los Angeles Pitcher 
Sandy Koufax by 47 points in the ballot- 
ing among baseball writers; at Boston. 
Mays batted .317, hit 52 homers and 
drove in 112 runs for the second-place 
San Francisco Giants. Koufax, who 
hurled the Dodgers to the pennant 
and victory in the World Series, had 
already won the Cy Young award as 
the major leagues’ best pitcher: two 
sportswriters left him off their ballots 
entirely, apparently deciding that he had 
received enough recognition. 
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Libby’s. Number One TJ in the U.S.A. Whole tomato. Great tomato. A ie 
100% straight tomato. Sip Libby’s. See red more often. - 





Astro-Sonic model 360, in Walnut, only $249.50 


Now, solid-state components replace “tubes” 
to give you magnificent big pictures and 
superb sound as well as lasting reliability. 


This Big Picture (330 sq. inch screen) is twice as big as the average set 
and will bring you far greater program enjoyment than you have ever 
known. So efficient, it uses less power than a conventional 12” portable 
--- $0 reliable, parts are guaranteed for 5 years!* See the wide variety of 
solid-state models from $179.90—sold direct through Magnavox dealers 
(Yellow Pages) saving you middle- the magniticent 


man costs. Other TV from $89.90. [AA aqgnawo x 


270 Park Ave.. New York 17,NY 


*Solid-state components replaced by dealer if defects develop under normal use. Free labor first year. 
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MODERN LIVING 





DESIGN 


Have House, Will Travel 

Many an American yearns for a little 
piece of land on the seashore or in the 
mountains but resists the temptation be- 
cause he can’t afford to build. For such 
frustrated folk Outboard Marine Corp. 
and Alcoa this month introduced a tidy 
solution. 

Dubbed the “Hideout,” it is a com- 
pletely furnished 10-ft. by 14-ft. alu- 
minum unit with fiber-glass roof and 
plywood floor. It costs $3,685 (a 
stripped-down camper’s model goes for 
$2,985), can be trucked anywhere and 
plunked down ready for use. No sewage 
lines or foundations are needed. Three 
adjustable legs attached to foot-square 
steel plates support it firmly on any 
piece of relatively solid and level 
ground. 

Designed with the packed efficiency 
of a small trailer, the Hideout crams 
all galley, utility, bathroom and storage 
facilities along one wall, spreads the 
living area along the other, and leaves 
enough room in between for a sliding 
glass door and picture window. An elec- 
tric “Monomatic” toilet that recirculates 
its own treated water is good for about 
a week before its tank needs emptying. 
A 20-gal. pressurized hot-and-cold wa- 
ter system feeds a galley sink and a 
hand-held shower head, a three-burner 
gas range and 2.7-cu.-ft. refrigerator 
keeps the family fed. Even in cold 
climes, a gas wall heater, aided by a 
liberal use of polystyrene foam insula- 
tion, keeps things cozy. For the more 
adventurous who plan to stow their 
Hideout far from any electricity pole, 
all appliances are available in gas mod- 
els. For those who want more of the 
amenities, a modern porch or flagstone 
patio can easily be added. 

In the “living area,” a horseshoe- 
shaped sofa converts into a roomy dou- 
ble bed, while overhead a 5-ft. by 10-ft. 


bunk can handle two adults in comfort, 
three children in a squirming pinch. 
But probably the best part of the Hide- 
out is its mobility. When the ocean 
water gets too cold for swimming, a 
family has only to call a trucker, have 
him tow the house in toto to a hideout 
in ski country. 


YOUTH 
My IBM Baby 


Their objectives are modest but cru- 
cial. “We just want to take some of the 
blindness out of blind dates,” explains 
the founder of Operation Match. After 
all, boy-meets-girl is a universal game, 
not to say necessity. But which boy and 
which girl? Operation Match, devised 
by two Harvard undergraduates, offers 
the impartial advice of a computer. 

Computers have been used infre- 
quently in the past to pair up dates for 
specific dances. But Match’s punch-card 
cupid has far larger horizons, deals in 
wide areas and adapts to any occasion. 
Founders Vaughn Morrill and Jeff Tarr 
launched their enterprise last February 
on a shoestring budget of $1,250 (Tarr 
won $500 of it on Password, the TV 
quiz program), They worked out a 
questionnaire that would both describe 
the writer and his “ideal mate,” then 


programmed an IBM 1401 computer 
to pair them off. 
Short Circuits. Apparently many 


young people were groping for just such 
a helping hand. Within three months, 
7,800 students from 100 New England 
colleges had paid the $3 fee, had their 
qualifications punched onto cards and 
scanned by Operation Match’s comput- 
er. Encouraged and figuring that what 
was good for New England was good for 
the world, the fledgling company set up 
shop in eight other college-heavy cities 
(San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Bloomington, Ann Arbor, Lansing, De- 
troit and New York). By the time all 





DEMONSTRATION “HIDEOUT” IN LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
A piece of land, a spot of cash, and this. 
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MATCH’S TARR & COMPUTER DATE 
Let 1401 count the ways. 


the full questionnaires are turned in for 
this fall’s roundup, Operation Match ex- 
pects to have more than 100,000 names 
on its lists. 

At first there were many short cir- 
cuits. For one thing, people tended to 
lie about their looks, checked them- 
selves off as attractive when “not excep- 
tionally attractive” would have been a 
generous judgment. For another, the 
early computer program told a_ sub- 
scriber who his “ideal mate” was and 
whose “ideal mate” he was, but the 
names were seldom the same. One pio- 
neer received a letter from a girl saying 
that as he was her dream come true on 
paper, she wanted to meet him in the 
flesh. When he finally stood face to face 
with her, he recalls: “I didn't know 
whether to crowbar her into a cab, or 
put a saddle on her and ride her home.” 
This fall the computer was repro- 
grammed to pair off ideals. 

Indoor & Outdoor Sports. But Opera- 
tion Match also produced more than its 
share of fun dates. At Harvard, a var- 
sity swimmer and amateur astronomer 
was desperately looking for someone 
who 1) would time his laps in the pool, 
2) be willing to wake up at 3 a.m. to 
watch comets with him. The computer 
digested his questionnaire, squeezed out 
just the right ticket—a lithe, auburn- 
haired Radcliffe girl who was “fed up 
with Harvard pseudo _ intellectuals,” 
wanted someone who “enjoyed sports, 
both indoor and outdoor.” They are 
now going steady. 

Op Match feels that it has just 
scratched the surface in machine-age 
romance. Next step is a process called 
“Real-Time” that will allow a custom- 
er on any campus anywhere to fill in 
his questionnaire on a keyboard tele- 
type (perhaps in the Student Union?) 
hooked up to a central computer. With- 
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WHEN A COLD SPELL hits Jack Daniel's Hollow everybody would 
like to help make the charcoal that smooths out our Tennessee whiskey. 


The ancient Charcoal Mellowing process we use to ” 
ge . ayers CHARCOAL 


MELLOWED 


b 


DROP 


0 


BY DROP 


gentle our whiskey calls for seeping every drop down 
through 10 feet of hard maple charcoal. And it 

has to be rick-burned in the open air. We still 
make our own charcoal this way just as Mr. Jack 
did a century ago. The folks in the rickyard are 





especially glad we've never changed. After a sip 
of Jack Daniel’s, we believe you'll be glad too. 

_ © 1965, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow. Prop.. Ir 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY +» 90 PROOF BY CHOICE « DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN 
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personal 


For extra care... 


“leave 
the 
moving 
to us” 


, GREYHOUND . 


f van ines 


Greyhound Van Lines is the fastest 
growing nationwide moving service. 
For the extra care, experience and 
the reliability you want, insist on 
Greyhound. Check the Yellow Pages 
for Greyhound Van Lines, or write: 
13 E. Lake Street, Northlake, Illinois. 


GREYHOUND 
VAN LINES 


ANOTHER GROWING SERVICE OF THE GREYHOUND CORPORATION 





8 times more power 
to relieve pain of 
hemorrhoids! 


Soothing Nupercainal concentrates on pain! 
Prolonged relief of pain, burning and 
itching starts in minutes. 


If you suffer from the misery of hem- 
orrhoids, remember this about remedies 
you can buy for temporary relief. A 
leading “shrinking” preparation con- 
tains no anesthetic to relieve pain. 

No wonder so many doctors recom- 
mend Nupercainal. Soothing Nuper- 
cainal relieves pain, itching, burning 
fast...gives prolonged relief... because 
it has over eight times more pain-killing 
power than the other most commonly- 
used topical anesthetic! 

Nupercainal quickly puts raw nerve 
ends to sleep...thus puts pain to 
sleep. Lets you go about your business 
.-- relieved of the stabbing pain, burn- 
ing and itching torment of hemorrhoids. 
Get Nupercainal Suppositories today— 
with free, handy pocket-pack. Start to 
live again, in comfort! (Ointment also 
available.) 





Nupercainal 


Even if you’ve never sailed luxury class to Copenhagen, 
your Knox says you have 


A hat inspired by the sea. The signal flag initial ornament makes it 


lyyours. $16.95,520. WNQX FLYING CLOUD 
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in minutes, the keyboard will automat- 
ically type out the names and telephone 
numbers of five soul mates within driv- 
ing range. Instant Eros, it seems, will 
be here long before 1984. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
Stuck on Each Other 


As every clothing manufacturer has 
always Known, flawless fabrics do not 
exist. Tweed is good in the winter but 
bad in the stretch. cashmere is cozy to 
the touch but droopy to the eye, and 
silk has lots of life but littke body. Re- 
cently, however, a technical break- 
through called “bonding” has promised 
to free the industry from some of the 
limitations of its own materials. 

Two materials that offset each other's 
weaknesses are glued together with ad- 
hesives made from coal tar or polyure- 
thane foam. Bonding fragile fabrics 
onto stable yet supple synthetics, textile 
manufacturers can make cloth that lasts 
longer. holds its shape better, and re- 
sists stretching. The potential of the 
hybrid materials is so great that 300 
million yards of bonded fabric have 
been produced this year, and by 1970 
bonding is expected to capture 50% of 
the industry. 

A major advantage of bonding is that 
it climinates the need for a separate 
lining. This not only saves considerable 
labor and cost, but also does away with 
the loose linings that tend to bunch up 
in the sleeve or tear loose at the hem. 

No Sag or Buckle. Bonding has also 
opened new vistas for hard-to-manage 
materials. Mohair jackets and coats, in- 
famous for bagging and stretching, can 
now be stabilized with a simple back- 
ing of cotton sheeting or tricot. Loose- 
weave hopsack and tweed suits no long- 
er sag in the seat and buckle at the 
Knee, keep their shape as well as an all- 
Dacron suit. Lace, once too fragile for 
anything but brides and banquet tables, 
now can be used for all-purpose coats 
and dresses, Women’s heavy knitted 
suits and dresses, often made double- 
thick to prevent stretching and wrin- 
kling. can be just as neat and twice as 
light if made of bonded single knit. 

Coin International, the leader of the 
new bond street, has achieved a 3-D ef 
fect by bonding a semitransparent Jap- 
anese print over a polka-dot crepe, thus 
allowing the polkas to show through 


| the print. It is experimenting with 


scratchy materials such as fiber glass 
and burlap, which can be made wear- 
able by bonding to a smooth inner skin. 
Also looming is a new rash of reversi- 
bles. Because bonding makes two-faced 
suits and coats possible, designers may 
soon be turning themselves inside out 
to give customers two costumes in one. 
Instead of going home to change, the 
day may come when a businessman can 
arrive at work in a grey worsted, leave 
in a black dinner jacket. All that stands 
in the way is the trivial matter of how 
to make it fit both ways—and what to 
do about the pockets. 
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STEP 
OUT FRONT 
IN 66 ... 22 a Rocket Attion Olds/ 


Ho-hum driving is out...Toronado’s in! 


Sleek projectile shape is in. Warmed-over style is out, Road-hugging front wheel drive, definitely 
in. Flat floors, full-view side windows, concealed headlamps, draft-free ventilation system, full-size 
room for six are all in. 425-cube Toronado Rocket V-8 is way out—front! Fact is, every good thing 
we could think of is in. With one exception . . . You! LOOK TO OLDS FOR THE NEW! 


Oldsmobile Division ¢ Genoral Motors Corp. 





Who cares if water is clean...or traffic is snarled...or street 





General Electric provides motor >ontr Traffic runs smoothly with G-E TV monitors and controls. 
water- and waste-purification plants, These plants help prevent City traffic is cut by public transit using G-E propulsion, 
pollution and preserve our country’s natural beauty. power distribution, computer-control systems. 


on’t miss “The Dangerous Christmas of Red Riding Hood...or Oh, Wolf, Poor Wolf," presented in color by General Electr 





are safe at night? 


General Electric 
cares 


(and we’re trying to come up with 
ways to solve the problems) 


The President of the United 
States has focused national at- 
tention on some of America’s 
most pressing civic problems. 

Every day, the problems get 
bigger. (Every day, 11,500 new 
Americans are born. That’s the 
happy root of the trouble.) 
Water scarcity. Commuting 
jams. Rising education costs. 
Spoiling of natural beauty. 
Water pollution. Nighttime 
crime. Inadequate recreation 
facilities. All the aches and 
pains of growing. 

Solutions aren't easy to come 
by. But, at General Electric, we 
believe they’re not impossible 
to find, either. 

Right now, we are working 
with authorities in hundreds of 
communities, with good results 
in areas like those shown at left. 
If people care enough to want 
to do something, G.E. cares 
enough to want to help. 

We do this to serve our cus- 
tomers better, of course. But 
the people at General Electric 
have another good reason for 
wanting to help America solve 
its problems. 

We live here, too. 
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PHYSICS 


Celestial Coexistence 

Neither the “steady-state” nor “ex- 
panding™ universe theory fully satisfies 
Swedish Physicist Hannes Alfvén. What 
bothers him is that both ignore the ex- 
istence Of antimatter. “It seems logi- 
cally unsatisfactory,” writes Alfvén in 
the current Reviews of Modern Physics, 
“that cosmological theories should be 
based on the assumption that the uni- 
verse contains only mutter.” Recent 
subatomic-physics research has disclosed 
the existence of an antiparticle for ev- 
ery particle of ordinary matter, he says, 


HANS HAMMARSEIOLD—Tio 





PHYSICIST ALFVEN 
Was hot ambiplasma in the cloud? 


thus there is every reason to assume 
that half the celestial objects in our uni- 
verse are made of antimatter. 

Proving Alfvén’s assumption would 
be just as difficult as disproving it. Spec- 
tral lines emitted from antimatter stars 
or galaxies would be of the same wave 
length as radiation from their material 
counterparts, making them useless for 
identifying distant antimatter. On the 
other hand, one unmistakable character- 
istic Of matter and antimatter is that 
whenever the two meet they annihilate 
each other. This leads Alfvén to concede 
that two bodies in the solar system— 
the moon and the sun—are indisputed- 
ly composed of matter. There was no 
annihilatory reaction when Soviet and 
U.S. rockets hit the moon; there is no 
such reaction when particles stream- 
ing trom the sun encounter the earth's 
atmosphere. 

Primeval Reversal. On the other 
hand, such celestial bodies as quasars 
appear to emit enormous quantities of 
energy that probably could not be pro- 
duced by nuclear reactions alone, In 
some cases, Alfvén says, “total annihi- 
lation of matter and antimatter may 
be the only possible energy source.” The 
sudden release of great amounts of en- 
ergy from a supernova, for example, 
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has never been satisfactorily explained. 
It might well be caused by the collision 
of antimatter and matter stars. 

Alfvén’s theory evolved from an ear- 
lier proposal by another Swedish physi- 
cist, Dr. Oskar Klein, who believes that 
the known universe originated billions 
of years ago from a cloud of matter 
und antimatter particles that was con- 
tracting because of gravitation. As the 
particles drew closer together, the in- 
creasing annihilative reactions between 
matter and antimatter produced enough 
radiation pressure to reverse the con- 
traction of the cloud and hurl its pri- 
meval matter outward in an expansion 
that has continued ever since. 

Hot Insulation. To explain why the 
original cloud did not completely an- 
nihilate itself, Alfvén suggests that 
regions of matter and antimatter can co- 
exist. A layer of hot ambiplasma (mat- 
ter and antimatter particles in the proc- 
ess of annihilation) may sometimes be 
created, he says, when matter and anti- 
matter meet. Like the insulating layer 
of steam that forms between a drop of 
water and the surface of a very hot 
stove, the ambiplasma would separate 
and repulse the hostile regions. In that 
way, Alfvén believes, the two forms of 
matter could be prevented from com- 
mitting mutual destruction, 


ELECTRONICS 


Lunar Blindness 

If the Russians know why their space- 
ship Luna 7 cracked up in its effort to 
make a soft landing on the moon last 
month, they are not telling. But Dr. 
Anthony Barringer, a Canadian geo- 
physicist, is unbothered by Soviet se- 
crecy. At a symposium on remote sens- 
ing in Huntsville, Ala., last week, he 
theorized that Luna 7’s radar may have 
failed to “see” a top porous layer of 
the moon’s crust. As a result, the space- 
ship crashed on its way to a landing on 
the hard lunar rock below. 

When he heard that Luna 7 had suc- 
cessfully fired its braking retrorockets 
and had transmitted signals for three 
seconds after hitting the moon, Barrin- 
ger became convinced that the craft 
was not demolished upon impact. The 
tardy retro-rocket firing that probably 
made the difference between success and 
failure, Barringer decided, could have 
been caused by an altimeter error of as 
little as 30 ft.—which some scientists 
believe is the approximate depth of a 
layer of porous rock or partially com- 
pacted dust that covers the moon. Bar- 


ringer’s conclusion; Russian radar pene- 


trated the moon's top layer, reflected 
back from the bedrock below and re- 
ported an incorrect altitude. 
Sophisticated Conjecture. Such lunar 
theorizing is based largely on earthly 
experience, Barringer has already de- 
signed effective radar systems to meas- 
ure the thickness of antarctic ice, which 
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| is largely transparent to many low- 
frequency radars and radio altimeters, 
a phenomenon that results in incorrect 
altitude readings and has caused several 
| plane crashes, Barringer is also conduct- 
ing laboratory experiments for NASA 
to study the possibility of designing a 
radar system that would measure the 
thickness of the moon’s surface lay- 
er from an orbiting vehicle. He has 
bounced radar pulses off simulated lu- 
nar crusts made of porous lava and 
compressed lava dust, and found that 
both are highly radar transparent. 
Scientists at both NASA and Cal- 
tech’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory, which 
is building Surveyor, the first U.S. lunar 
soft-landing vehicle, remain skeptical of 
Barringer's theory. They say it is still 
largely conjecture. But it is conjecture 
that has made the problems of radar 
transparency a vital concern in the de- 
sign of a sophisticated Surveyor altime- 
ter that should have no trouble distin- 
guishing the true surface of the moon. 


SPACE 
What Happened with Gemini 6 


Another space mystery seemed close 
to solution last week. After painstak- 
ing analysis of hundreds of data-packed 
yards of magnetic tape, Air Force and 
NASA investigators offered a tentative 
explanation for the failure of an Agena 


ig rocket to soar into orbit as a target for 
Dictel, thee STenneceee our Math the spacecraft Gemini 6, Looming un- 
expectedly out of the complex vocabu- 

Whiky thal wrurkuc~ eget: Lr lary of modern missilery, the Agena’s 
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trouble sounded as old-fashioned as a 


Model-T. The Agena’s engine, said the 
AVAL Ao Le a wwhiky for scientific detectives, had backfired. 

The Agena’s problems began 368 

~~ ~haduied seconds after launch. At that moment, 

precisely on schedule, fuming nitric 


acid fuel began spraying into the rock- 
et’s thrust chamber, followed a few 
milliseconds later by the oxidizer, un- 
symmetrical dimethylhydrazine. Some- 
how, too much fuel entered the 
chamber ahead of the oxidizer. The 
result was a “hard start” of the Agena’s 
engine, similar to the backfire that oc- 
curs when gasoline and air ignite pre- 
maturely in an automobile engine. 

Investigators believe that the jolt was 
so severe that the Agena engine shut 
down and enough pressure built up in 
the fuel and oxidizer tanks to rupture 
them. After that, the Agena either 
broke up or was destroyed in a fiery 
blast of fuel and oxidizer from the 
burst tanks. 

Though repeated ground tests of the 
Agena have been so successful that the 
odds are high against the occurrence of 
another hard start, NASA is not taking 
any chances. The rocket will be modi- 
fied if it is still to be used as planned in 
the flight of Gemini 8. On that mission, 
Astronauts Neil Armstrong and David 
Scott are scheduled to restart the en- 
gine of an orbiting Agena after docking 
with it, Another backfire could destroy 
not only the Agena but Gemini 8 and 
WHISKY © 90 PROOF » © 1955 GEO. A. DICKEL & CO. © TULLAHOMA, TENN its occupants as well. 
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DOCTOR OF TOMORROW 


ce 


It’s first scrub for this third year medical student. Like 
many another tense neophyte, wondering how his nerves will 
act in the operating room, he’s forgotten a vital aseptic detail. 
He should have tied on his mask before he scrubbed. 

Now, perhaps a sharp or ironic word from his chief tells 
him he will have to start over. Just as surely it reminds him 
that seven costly rigorous years of study have still brought 
him only half way toward the exacting specialty he has chosen. 
For it will be another seven years before he can shoulder a 
surgeon’s full responsibility. 


Forget Something, Brooke? 





Facing up to years of preparation is equally a part of 
A. H. Robins pharmaceutical research. For it often takes 
thousands of exploratory experiments and clinical tests to 
achieve even one new, better medicine for your doctors of 
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MARCKS'S “THREE GRACES” 
Rallying round a riverbank. 


ARCHITECTURE 
Leaping Time & Space 
The challenge was to symbolize the 
westward expansion of America. The 
mathematical solution worked out to 


Y=a(cosuXc 1) and X “(cost va +X] 


? 
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The visible result is the loftiest monu- 
ment since the Eiffel Tower, a structure 
75 feet taller than the Washington Na- 
tional Monument. Three years in con- 
struction, the gleaming gateway arch of 
prestressed concrete sheathed in stain- 
less steel (see color) now stands on the 
bank of the Mississippi River, a proud 
civic symbol that opens onto the Amer- 
ican heartland and sparks the future of 
the city of St. Louis, through which 
half a nation trekked in search of 
destiny. 

The arch’s bold leap through space 
was designed by the late Eero Saarinen 
in 1948. Of the 172 architects (includ- 
ing his father Eliel) who entered the 
St. Louis competition, he had the most 
daring proposal. Wrote Saarinen: “An 
absolutely simple shape—such as the 
Egyptian pyramids or obelisks—seemed 
to be the basis of the great memorials 
that have kept their significance and 
dignity across time.” 

Daring Gravity. Saarinen wanted to 
create, as his widow Aline said at the 
topping-out ceremony, “a monument 
for our time out of the materials of our 
time.” He also wanted to express the 
exuberant spirit of St. Louis, where set- 
tlers met before taking the Oregon and 
Santa Fe trails. “The arch,” he believed, 
“could be a triumphal arch for our age 
as the triumphal arches of classical an- 
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tiquity were for theirs.” But what form 
should it take? He rejected the Romans’ 
semicircular arch as “too much like a 
rainbow,” the pointed Gothic arch as 
“too ecclesiastical.” finally decided on 
the simple catenary curve—the form 
produced by letting a chain hang natu- 
rally from two points. 

As time went on, even this seemed too 
tame, Daring gravity even further and 
relating more dramatically to nearby 
construction, Saarinen “weighted” the 
curve by imagining heavier links toward 
the ends than at the center, thus height- 
ening the arch. Where his prizewinning 
plans had called for a height of 590 ft., 
he added 40 ft. more. Today the arch 
straddles 630 ft.. equal to its overall 
height (about that of a 62-story build- 
ing). The final result is as powerful a 
statement of mid-20th century technolo- 
gy in stressed steel as the Eiffel Tower 
was of the age of iron. 

Chuck Wagons & Colt .45s. Next Au- 
gust Ferris-wheel-type elevators inside 
will begin to carry visitors up to a 65-ft.- 
long observation gallery at the arch’s 
apex. From their lofty station, sight- 
seers will be able to scan a city in 
renaissance (TIME, July 17, 1964), The 
arch casts ils gigantic shadow across a 
90-acre park that has replaced a ram- 
shackle waterfront district. Eventually 
trees will stud the mall to provide re- 
lief from St. Louis’ steamy summers; 
an underground museum will house the 
chuck wagons and the Colt .45s that 
signaled westward expansion. Only the 
Old Courthouse—where the Dred Scott 
slavery trials were held—in an axis with 
the arch, and the 1831 Roman Catholic 
cathedral, near the arch’s left leg, re- 
main of the old St. Louis. 

In place of waterfront slums stretch 
cleared spaces and new structures—the 
visible signs of a city in full evolution. 
St. Louis’ $550-million-plus rebuilding 
program is, with Philadelphia's, the big- 
gest in the nation, has already affected 
871 acres and produced such handsome 
structures as the $89 million Busch Me- 
morial Stadium, designed by Architect 
Edward Durell Stone for the 
football and baseball Cardinals. 

Bonanza Year. In striding into 
its third century, St. Louis is 
demonstrating how powerful a 
stimulant to a city’s pride both 
art and architecture can be- 
come. Its arch has given the city 
a symbol recognizable round the 
world, and already its citizenry 
has rallied. Last month an out- 
door exhibition of outstanding 
examples of such famous mod- 
ern sculpture as Rodin’s Sr. John 
the Baptist, a Calder stabile, 
and Bauhaus-Teacher Gerhard 
Marcks’s Three Graces were set 
out against the background of 
the Missouri Botanical Garden. 
Many of the works came from 
private St. Louis collections. If 















the city lives up to its Medici potential, 
many will soon become public, playing 
their role in plazas and malls. 

This week Mayor Alfonso Cervantes, 
whose name is a reminder that the site 
of St. Louis once was ruled by Spain, 
plans to sign an agreement in Madrid 
for the purchase of the Spanish Pavilion 
from the New York World's Fair. For 
$3,300,000 in private funds, St. Louis 
would acquire the fairs most highly 
praised structure, with its three res- 
taurants, 748-seat theater, and an art 
gallery. And given St. Louisans’ thrust 
to make their city great, bonanzas are 
not likely to stop there. 


MUSEUMS 


Opening the Door 

As Chiang Kai-shek left the war- 
torn mainland of China in 1949, two 
LSTs and a freighter bore an incredible 
booty of beauty—377,375 art works— 
safely to Formosa. Since then, these 
delicate scrolls, jades, porcelains and 
lacquerware have been mostly hidden 
in a bombproof hideaway in the hills, 
some 85 miles from the capital city, 
Taipei. 

These art works are the cream of 
Chinese antiquity. The Reds, of course, 
screamed “Criminal!” But for 16 years 
the only crime has been their relative 
invisibility to the public. Last week, 
on the centennial of the birth of Sun 
Yat-sen, China’s first President, a new, 
million-dollar National Palace Museum 
(financed 80% by the U.S.) was dedi- 
cated in the lush green hills on a 60- 
acre site less than two miles from 
Chiang Kai-shek’s winter residence. 

Inside the palacelike air-conditioned 
museum, the world’s largest devoted 
solely to Chinese art, all of the refugee 
art works will find an appropriate home. 
Rarely has such art been visible to any- 
one other than China’s former imperial 
ruling class. Now, for the first time in 
its long and tortured history, Chinese 
art in all its sweep and wisdom lies 
behind a door open to the world. 


LAWRENCE K. CHANG 
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TAIWAN MUSEUM 
Displaying the heritage. 
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STAINLESS STEEL KEYSTONE tops off 630-ft.-high 
arch that soars from reclaimed Mississippt riverfront, sym- 
bolizes St. Louis’ role as gateway to America’s heartland 
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THE THEATER 


Yiddish Imp 
The Zulu and the Zayda. Zayda 


means grandfather in Yiddish, and a 
pixyish, diminutive grandpa (Menasha 
Skulnik) is the hero of this “play with 
music” set in Johannesburg. This Zayda 
speaks three languages—Zulu Yiddish, 
English Yiddish, and Yiddish Yiddish. 
He has a black African friend and com- 
panion, a tall, open-faced child of good 
nature (Louis Gossett), who strangely 
enough also speaks Yiddish a good deal 
of the time. Playgoers who know only 
English may feel a sneaking desire to 
hear their mother tongue, but that 
would be a questionable mercy when 
the dialogue runs to such dire profundi- 
ties as: “Life isn’t all roses, you Know,” 

The reason that life isn't all roses is 
that South Africa has an oppressive ra- 








SKULNIK & GOSSETT IN "ZAYDA” 
An odd couple. 


cial policy—a bit of news that seems to 
have hit Co-Playwrights Howard Da- 
Silva and Felix Leon with tardy impact. 
Inevitably, the odd interracial couple 
has a run-in with the local Nazi Afri- 
kaner corps, blond and stolid beasts 
who are decently venal enough to be 
bought off. Dore Schary, the old Mes- 
sage Pilot of M-G-M, has directed The 
Zulu and the Zayda in a spirit of broth- 
erhood that pretty effectively squelches 
any possible dramatic conflict. 

The basic trouble with the play is that 
it is merely a shrewd exercise in Broad- 
way marketing research. A vast num- 
ber of New York theatergoers are Jews 
who savor a Borscht Belt humor and 
are traditionally susceptible to worthy 
causes—of which the hottest, currently, 
is the Negro’s plight and rights. This 
mating of comedy, conscience and com- 
merce fails to generate any excitement. 

The consolation prize is Menasha 
Skulnik, a totally endearing imp of 70. 
His face is a relief map of mischief and 
melancholy, and there is a laugh hidden 
in every crease. The stage may be sta- 
tionary—Skulnik never is. Visions of 
sour pickles and gefilte fish seem to 
dance in his head, 
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GHIAUROV AS MEPHISTOPHELES 
Across the footlights, a tidal wave. 


OPERA 
The Big Basso 


Bassos, by nature's design, are made- 
to-order heavies—big, beefy, barrel- 
chested; bouncers who can carry a 
tune. The foghorn pitch of their voices 
suggests heartaches not heroics, lechery 
not love, Bulgaria’s Nicolai Ghiaurov, 
at 6 ft. 2 in. and 200 Ibs., is no excep- 
tion. Yet in the six short years since he 
emerged from behind the Iron Curtain, 
he has won the kind of hand-to-heart 
adulation usually reserved for tenors. 
Last week, in his debut with the Metro- 
politan Opera, singing the role of 
Méphistophélés in Gounod’s Faust, he 
proved why. 

As devils go, Ghiauroy (pronounced 
Ghee-ah-oor-ov) diabolical con 
man full of spunk and fire, swirling 
about the stage like Batman in a black 
leather cape and horned-toad cap. And 
when he sang, the voice came rolling 
across the footlights like a tidal wave. 
Casual as a man singing in the shower. 
he dipped and soared to either end of 
his register with effortless case, deftly 
switched from sustained pianissimos to 
quaking explosions of wall-to-wall thun- 
der. But for all his raw power, the 
brightly burnished timbre of his voice 
carries a built-in caress. Ghiaurov, at 
36, is unquestionably the best 
singing today. 

Anything Handy. Offstage, Ghiaurov 
behaves like a kind of Bulgarian Jackie 
Gleason, mugging, joking, erupting into 
great rumbling gales of ho-ho-ho laugh- 
ter. At parties, given a few drinks, he 
will invariably perform on any instru- 
ment that is handy—flute, clarinet, 
trombone, piano, harmonica, violin, all 
of which he learned to play as a child in 
Bulgaria. Son of a farm hand, he was 
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raised in Velingrad, a mineral-bath re- 
sort high in the Rhodope Mountains. As 
a teen-ager, Ghiaurov had no interest in 
singing, gained fame in local circles as 
an actor and star athlete with the town 
soccer and volleyball teams. Drafted 
into the army for two years, he w angled 
a job as conductor of a 120-member 
chorus and orchestra, first discovered 
his vocal gifts while trying to teach oth- 
ers to sing. He won a state scholarship 
to the Moscow Conservatory, graduat- 
ed with top honors in 1955, made his big 
debut in the West four years later in 
Milan. Soon he had established him- 
self as “the pillar of La Scala.” 

As a frustrated conductor (“Even 
now, I would give up everything if 
someone offered me a small group”), 
Ghiaurov approaches each role like a 
Ph.D. thesis, spends months probing 
into the history and psychological mo- 
tivation of each character. Many opera 
singers, having learned a role in a for- 
eign language, often have no idea of 
the meaning of the words they mouth, 
much less those being sung by the rest 
of the cast. Ghiaurov, on the other 
hand, knows by heart every role of ev- 
ery singer in every opera he has ever 
sung, down to the smallest bit part. 
“How else,” he asks incredulously, “can 
you put your whole heart and head 
into a role?” 

Thin Slices. Ghiaurov spends six 
months of the year in Milan with his 
concert-pianist wife and two children, 
two months touring behind the Iron 
Curtain. A fancier of sports cars (he 
has two), American steaks and cigars, 
he regrets only one aspect of his ca- 
reer: having to give up sports. “Volley- 
ball and soccer are hard on the chest 
muscles,” he explains, “and swimming 
is bad for the nasal passages. I prefer 
tennis, which is a fine workout if you 
don't play with any great ambition.” 
He pampers his health, takes on new 
roles only when he ready. 
‘A singing career is like a salami,” he 
says. “If you slice it into big pieces, it 
will not last very long.” 


CONCERTS 
Sound, Preserved & Pirated 


The house lights dim. In the balcony, 
a man warily eyes the ushers, then 
slips his hand beneath his folded over- 
coat and flips a tiny switch protruding 
from a briefcase balanced on his knees. 
Inside the briefcase, cradled in foam 
rubber, the reels of a tape recorder 
silently begin to turn. Then, reaching up 
his sleeve, he pulls out the tip of a 16- 
in.-long microphone gun, shelters it with 
his palm and points it at the stage. In 
the orchestra seats, a woman wraps her 
program around a slender microphone, 
switches on a tape recorder hidden in 
her bulky handbag, and settles back. 

These are the sound stealers at work, 
a new breed that has cropped up with 


feels he is 


the advent of high-powered portable 
tape recorders. For decades, private 
collectors have made tapes of live per- 
formances by recording them off radio 
broadcasts in their homes. But the best 
broadcast is never as good as being 
there in person. Now, like undercover 
agents, collectors are sneaking their 
machines into concert halls, theaters, 
opera houses and nightclubs and taking 
home more than a memory of an eve- 
ning’s performance. The most popular 
battery-powered recorder being used is 
the $375 German-made Uher 4000, 
which is not much bigger than a cigar 
box. It can record up to three hours of 
music on one reel of tape with surpris- 
ingly good quality. The 16-in. “dynamic 


telemicrophone” costs another $395, 
but is guaranteed to provide “near- 


professional sound” from the most dis- 
tant balcony. 

"That's Me!'' What makes these pi- 
rated tapes valuable is that they capture 
one-time-only performances, many of 
them memorable, that are never re- 
corded commercially. What makes them 
illegal is that many are reproduced and 
peddled under the counter. For “recom- 
mended customers,” one Manhattan 
record shop provides a catalogue of 
some 2,000 black-market recordings. 
They are packaged in plain black car- 
tons and, though stamped “private re- 
cording not for sale,” sell for $9.50 for 
a single copy, up to $25 for an album. 
For the Callas fan, for example, the 
catalogue lists her excellent 1958 per- 
formance of Medea with the Dallas 
Opera, taped by a college student who 
hid his microphone in the footlights, and 





RESNIK & STRIKER 
In the sleeve, a mike. 
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It would be less than honest to call it a station wagon. 


the air-cooled rear 


Kswagens 





making Vol 
engine, the torsion bar s uspension, the 


synchromesh transmission, the blobles 


finish, the airtight fit 
You also get some things you never got 
brakes in front, 





r, GISC 
ind o) dozen 


ona VW: more powe 
adjust 49 ways 


We can'tlook you square inthe eye and 


call this car a station wagon. 
Compared to ourbus-like stationwagon, 
it justisn t big enough to deserve the name 


fi 


t 


( 








But we can positively call it a Square 
back Sedan 
So we will. It's a Squareback Sedan seats that 
It costs $2,295" And this is what you get other innovation 
You get a Volkswagen that holds 5 peo But good as it is, a bus it’s no 
ple plus a decent amount of luggage. (Or So it you want to be brutally honest, you 
of lug- can think of the Squareback as a less-than- 
perfect station wago 
But we'd rather have you think of it 
a more-than-perfect sedan 


2 people plus an indecent amount 
f p f 


gage: twice as much as the trunks of the 


biggest sedans.) 
You get everything we've learned about 








A Pitney-Bowes 706 can 
address envelopes all day long, 
and never get tired or grouchy. 


Typing names and addresses, even one 
day a month, is enough to shorten any- 
one's temper. It takes a lot of time. It's 
boring. And it’s easy to maek (oops!) 
mistakes, With a Pitney-Bowes 706 
Addresser-Printer (which costs less than 
an electric-typewriter), your girl can 
address as many envelopes, head-up as 
many statements, etc. in an hour as she 
could type in a day. And with the time 








Pitney-Bowes 
— ADDRESSER-PRINBERS 






that’s left over, she can use the 706 to 
turn Out special promotions or Customer 
reminders or whatever you have that 
needs to be addressed or printed. If 
you've been getting alittle short-tempered 
yourself because your mail isn't getting 
Out on time or is going out improperly 
addressed, get a Pitney-Bowes 706. Then 
everybody can relax 





For more information about the 706 and other Addresser-Printer models, write to 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1213 Crosby Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904. 
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a 1952 Covent Garden production of 
Norma, prized by collectors because the 
cast also featured a then unknown sing- 
er named Joan Sutherland. 

Record companies are understand- 
ably annoyed. This spring, for example. 
after Spanish Soprano Monserrat Ca- 
ballé made her widely acclaimed U.S. 
debut in Lucrezia Borgia, RCA Victor 
quickly signed her to make a recording 
of the opera. But not quickly enough. 
A black-market version of her debut 
was already selling briskly for $25, 
Artists, who naturally get no royalties 
from the piratings, are equally irritated. 
Mezzo-Soprano Regina Resnik, rum- 
maging through a record bin a few 
years ago, was startled to hear a re- 
cording of Wagner's Ring cycle, whose 
label listed a cast of singers and an 
opera company she had never heard of. 
“You Know who that is singing?,” she 
cried at the proprietor, “That's me!” 
and she got a court order to ban its 
further sale. 

Prophetic Voice. Yet, for all the 
shady practices, black-market records 
have served what is a worthwhile but 
otherwise sadly neglected cause: the 
preservation of sound. As Resnik ob- 
serves. “A live performance is of tre- 
mendous historical, educational and ar- 
tistic importance” and should be taped 
and preserved, subject to the approval 
of the artist, by a responsible organiza- 
tion, This is the ideal of the Institute of 
Sound, founded four years ago by a 
group of Manhattan music lovers as “a 
central repository for the music, sounds 
and voices of our times.” The Institute's 
300,000 tapes and disks, half of them 
recordings never issued commercially, 
were donated by private collectors, art- 
asts, radio stations, the Metropolitan 
Opera and the Boston Symphony. Head- 
quarters for the nonprofit organization 
are in Carnegie Hall. There Institute 
President Richard Striker, a 31-year-old 
ex-actor, works with six volunteers, sur- 
rounded by towering mounds of tapes 
and recordings. 

The Institute’s collection begins with 
an 1I888 recording of Poet Robert 
Browning shouting “Hip, hip, hooray!” 
for Edison’s new machine, and encom- 
passes every form of music right up to 
the rock ‘n’ rollers. “Today's trivia.” 
explains Striker, “may interest tomor- 
row’s historian.” Singers such as Resnik, 
Sutherland and Gianna d’Angelo visit 
the Institute to hear how their prede- 
cessors interpreted a role, conductors 
and musicologists to hear litth-known 
works 

Striker, works without 
and has poured $50,000 of his own 
money into the Institute, has the full 
backing of many artists in his bid to 
gain the rights to make authorized one- 
copy-only tapes of live performances. 
“What wouldn't we give,” says Striker, 
“to hear Paganini play his Caprices, or 
Malibran sing Bellini? The next genera- 
tion may be as critical of us if we neglect 
to fully preserve the great music of 
our age.” 
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Why Rand MNally puts you on the map | bite 


Millions of Americans every year move to a new Rand McNally geographers follow population 
trends closely so that all the facts and figures on our 


address, in a new town or in a new state. Accurate 
records of our country’s constantly shifting and grow- maps and globes, and in our atlases, are as up to date 
as possible. Sometimes we wish everyone would stay 


ing population are of vital importance to government, 
put, but we have to admit that mobility is a measure 


commerce and industry. That’s why when you change 
your address, Rand McNally changes the maps. _ of the nation’s vitality. 


Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
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MEDICINE 





DIETETICS 


Calories Still Count 

At one time or another, said Dr, Har- 
ry Hoffman, chairman of the Mayo Clin- 
ic’s committee on dietetics, he and his 
colleagues have been asked to put their 
seal of approval on just about every 
weight-reducing regimen ever devised 
by man. The answer has always been 


PETER MAR 


MAYO CLINIC’S HOFFMAN 
Something was eating him. 


the same. Not only did Mayo never 
lend its name to the so-called Mayo 
Clinic Diet, Dr. Hoffman told the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, but the 
clinic is equally scornful of just about 
every other popularized formula for 
reducing. 

After listing such names as “Air 
Force Diet.” “Astronaut Diet,” “Air- 
lines Pilot’ Diet,” “Grapefruit Diet,” 
“Low Carbohydrate Diet” and “Drink- 
ing Man’s Diet.” Dr. Hoffman said: “I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
specifically disclaim any association 
with or responsibility by the Mayo Clin- 
ic for any of them.” The best program 
for the person who is overweight, he 
added, is simply to eat less. “There is 
little if any evidence for the success of 
any method which does not restrict cal 
orie intake to a level below body en- 
ergy needs,” 


DRUGS 
To Wipe Out Athlete’s Foot 


Just about everyone and, inevitably, 
his brother has had athlete’s foot. The 
Various fungi which masquerade under 
that name annually infect an estimated 
40 million people in the U.S., 2,000,000 
of them badly enough to send them 
sprinting to a doctor. But until recently, 
doctors could recommend little more 
than the various medications available 
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without prescription on drugstore count- 
ers. And those assorted fungistatics 
(fungus retarders), whether liquid, pow- 
der or ointment, often did no better 
than a so-so job. 

Now doctors can offer better advice. 
Tinactin, the first simple, locally ap- 
plied fungicide (fungus killer), has al- 
ready won 60% of the anti-fungal pre- 
scription market in the five months it 
has been available. Says Dr. Harry Rob- 
inson Jr. of the University of Maryland 
Medical School: “If the diagnosis of 
athlete’s foot is correct—and often it 
is not—then treatment with Tinactin 
is 100% effective.” The colorless, odor- 
less, stainless liquid has no known side 
effects, and it works as well on nearly 
every other form of external fungus in- 
fection, In fact, Tinactin’s impressive 
qualities have already earned New Jer- 
sey’s Schering Corp. permission from 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
call the new medicine a “cure.” 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 
Eyebrow to Eyebrow 


Teen-age girls in San Jose, Calif., like 
teen-age girls anywhere, share books, 
boys, hair curlers, lipsticks and appar- 
ently eyebrow pencils. It all seemed in- 
nocent enough until two years ago when 
one girl returned from a trip to Mexico 
unaware that she had contracted tra- 
choma—an infection that attacks the 
cornea of the eye and can scar it badly 
enough to cause permanent blindness. 
That single case of a disease relatively 
uncommon in the U.S. spread rapidly 
into an epidemic of 80. The virus, re- 
ported California’s Dr. Phillips Thyge- 
son last week, was transmitted by eye- 
brow pencils that had been loaned by 
one girl to the next. His point was clear: 
young or old, women must learn to keep 
their makeup kits to themselves, 


ORTHOPEDICS 
Rejoined at the Ankle 


Able Seaman Liang Chin-kai 23, was 
working on the deck of a tugboat in 
Canton harbor when he got involved 
in a classic accident that is dreaded by 
all sailors. His leg was tangled in a tow- 
ing cable that suddenly snapped tight, 
all but amputating his right foot at the 
ankle joint. At Chung Shan Medical 
College Hospital No. | two hours later, 
Doctors Huang Cheng-ta and Li Ping- 
heng, both 36, were faced with an ex- 
traordinary operation: the restoration 
of a foot attached to Liang’s leg only 
by shreds of muscle, tendon and nerve. 
In the first report of their work to cir- 
culate outside Communist China, the 
two surgeons calmly spelled out their 
startling achievement 

By the time Huang and Li were ready 
to operate, the temperature of Liang’s 
severed foot had fallen 15° lower than 
that of its unaffected mate. Quickly, 





both foot and leg stump were carefully 
cleansed. An anticoagulant salt solution 
was forced through the foot’s major 
arteries to flush small blood clots and 
other circulatory blocks. The lower ends 
of the two leg bones, the tibia and fibu- 
la, as well as some of the talus or ankle- 
bone, were trimmed, and two stainless- 
steel nails were driven up through the 
heel into the tibia (see diagram), With 
his ankle fused, Liang’s right leg was 
shortened by 3 cm, 

Next, the doctors rejoined the pos- 
terior tibial artery: it was 5} hours aft- 
er the injury that blood began to flow 
back into Liang’s foot. The anterior 
tibial artery and three veins were quick- 


Stitchesy. 


End of tibia cut and 
joined to talus with 
stainless-steel pins 


Severed rela i8] 
Skin oratte—@ 
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ly rejoined, muscles were sutured, the 
Achilles’ tendon was repaired, nerves 
were retied, and a 130-sq. cm. skin 
graft was laid over the torn-up area 
around Liang’s ankle. The entire oper- 
ation lasted eight’ hours. The skin 
graft survived, and within two months 
the replaced foot was well enough to 
begin physiotherapy. 

After seven months, the wounded 
seaman could walk for several hours, 
flex his toes, feel pain and temperature 
changes, climb stairs, stoop down, and 
even kick a soccer ball. The stiffness 
of his fused ankle seems the only irrep- 
arable aftermath of his accident 


HEALING 


The Unexpected Properties of Zinc 

The amount of zinc in the human 
body is so small that textbooks offhand 
edly record its presence as “a trace.” 
hat trace, though, seems important in- 
deed. Small as it is, the body’s normal 
zinc supply is a vital factor in growth 
If the supply is increased with daily cap 
sules of an inexpensive zinc compound, 
said a report sent by Air Force Major 
Walter J. Pories to the International 
Congress of Military Medicine in Bang 
kok, tissue grows so quickly that wounds 
tend to heal far faster than usual. 

It was quite by accident that Univer- 
sity of Rochester researchers first dis- 
covered zinc’s help to healing. The re- 
searchers were studying the recovery 
times of deliberately wounded lab rats, 
and no one could figure out why one 
cageful of rodents was healing notice- 
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DO YOU MEAN 


TO STAND THERE 


“UniRoyal? What’s a UniRoyal?” 

If we were asked that question once, 
we were asked it a thousand times 

In fact, people from 24 different coun- 
tries have been constantly querying us 
about those “mysterious-looking” Uni- 
Royal plants they’ve been seeing. 

And they'd usually start off with the 
same question: ‘What's a UniRoyal?”’ 

And we'd always start off with the 
same answer: “UniRoyal, my friend, is 
the new worldwide trade-mark of the 
United States Rubber Company.” 

To which they'd invariably reply: 


AND TELLUS 


YOU DON'T KNOW 


WHAT A UNIROYAL 


1S? 


“Why UniRoyal?” 

To which we'd invariably reply: “‘Be- 
cause UniRoyal tells more about the U.S. 
Rubber Company and what it makes to- 
day than ‘U.S. Rubber’ does.” 

At which point we'd see that they still 
didn’t know what we were talking about 

So, to clear things up, we'd explain 
that: “ ‘U.S. Rubber’ on a product says 
‘rubber’ to a consumer, and about 50 
of the products we make today have lit- 
tle or nothing to do with rubber.’ 

And, to further clear things up 
further explain that: “ ‘U.S. Rubber also 


we'd 


says ‘Made in U.S.A.’ to a consumer in 
Europe, Canada or Latin America Which 
can cause a lot of confusion now that 
U.S. Rubber has 
plants in 23 foreign countries.” 


28 big manufacturing 


“Oh!” they'd exclaim the puzzled looks 
| see. U.S. Rubber 
ynal trade-mark; 
U.S.’ So 


leaving their fac 








needed a new i 
one that didn’t say ‘rubber’ or 
they chose UniRoyal 

“Right 
“We 
have stated it better 


we'd an- . a 


swer couldn't 





ourselves.” u. 














The ideal 
Christmas gift 

for the family that 
reads a 
newsmagazine... 
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the new 
Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged 


The final word authority 

that serves your library, 

schools and colleges, 

courts of law, and the 

U.S. Government Printing Office. 


This Christmas treat your family to an in- 
spiring gift that will be a source of pleasure 
for years to come 

Give 
Unabridged. It 


Merr 


more 


them the new m-Webster 


answers questions 
about today's language than any other dic 


The 
abridged, it 


completely 
100,000 


tionary only new un 


new words 
and new meanings in its 450,000 entries 

Only with Webster's Third New Inter- 
national Dictionary will you gain a full un- 
derstanding of the new words, new meanings 


includes 


in science, technology, and today’s English 
language in general 

This Christmas give the new Merriam- 
Webster Unabridged for your family to use, 
explore, and enjoy. $47.50 at leading depart- 
ment, book, and stationery stores, Compact 
India-paper editions slightly higher. °G.&C, 
Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 01101. 


Insist on the genuine 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER | 


The leading name in dictionaries since 1847 
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AIR FORCE MAJOR PORIES 
It was something they were eating. 


ably faster than the others, Painstaking 
detective work finally uncovered a pos- 
sible explanation: the fast-healing rats 
had been eating food contaminated with 


compounds of zinc. To check their sus- 
picions, the researchers experimented 
with 600 rats and confirmed that the 


presence of zinc in the diet aided rat- 
Ussue regrowth after injury. 

Noting that fast-healing humans also 
had a high zine content in their bodies, 
Air Force doctors began trying zine on 
patients at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base in Ohio. They worked with men 
suffering from relatively common and 
painful pilonidal sinuses (which appear 
near the base of the spine), the removal 
of which leaves a cavernous wound. Six 
men who had moderately large exci- 
sions and got only standard treatment 
took an average of 62 days for healing 
Seven, with wound cavities averaging 
almost three times as large, healed in 


only 45 days. The only difference in 
treatment was that the  fast-healing 
group got a daily capsule containing 


200 milligrams of a zine sulfate salt 

Air Force investigators are now ready 
to test zine-propelled healing in severe 
burn cases, because burn patients are 
already known to develop a major zinc 
deficit after injury. If the efficacy of the 


method is fully confirmed. the investi- 
gators expect it may be invaluable for 
combat wounds, which, with today’s 


weapons, tend to be larger than ever. 
The suggested explanation, said Major 
Pories, is simple. A tiny amount of zine 
is present in enzymes, which are essen- 
tial to the original growth of mamma- 
lian organisms and also, it seems, to 
the regrowth of destroyed or damaged 
tissues. In any case, said Pories, re- 
search may well indicate that extra zinc 
should be added to the diets of men 
going into combat—just in case they 
get hit. 





Well 
give your 
holiday a 

foreign flavor 


(just north 
of the border)! 





Rail away with us through the Canadian 
Rockies aboard “The Canadian.” You'll 
enjoy spectacular scenery, continental 
service in the comfort of a Scenic Dome 
streamliner as you travel the Banff-Lake 
Louise route between Montreal, Toronto, 
and Vancouver, It’s a holiday all the way 
—gourmet dining, tasty budget meals, 
snacks, all accommodations reserved. 


Trucks 


Trains 


Ships / Planes / Hotels /Telecommunications 
WORLO’S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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A great new camera takes 
the mumbo-jumbo 


out of fine photography! 


(The new Honeywell Pentax Spotmatic solves exposure problems and ends exposure calculation forever.) 


Everybody's got at least one friend who is 
something of a hot-shot with a camera. 

Chances are he dazzles you with a whole 
roomful of equipment. And he probably 
goes through some sort of black-magic 
mental contortions and dial twisting every 
time he takes a shot. But you've got to 
admit that his perfectly exposed pictures 
make yours look pretty drab. 

Well, fret no longer, friend. You're just 
one easy step from joining the photo- 
graphic elite. 





A magnificent new camera is the answer. 
It's a camera that is simplicity itself to 
operate. Yet it will never fail to delight 
you with what it (and you) can do... be- 
cause it has a wealth of professional know- 
how built right in. Ws called the Honeywell 
Pentax Spotmatic. 

Pentax cameras, with their superb op- 
tics and brilliant engineering, have long 
been a favorite of photo hobbyists every- 
where. But now the Spotmatic opens up 
the world of fine photography to every 
camera fan who can press a shutter, 





The secret is a revolutionary through- 
the-lens exposure meter system that is both 
automatic and unerringly precise. It as- 
sures you that you'll never again face the 
disappointment of ruining or missing one 
of those exceptional pictures or slides 
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through over- or underexposure. 

It guides you infallibly, within the limits 
of film and available light, from the sim- 
plest situations to the most difficult and 
challenging conditions: severe backlight- 
ing, extreme telephoto, high contrast, low 
light levels, wild filters, ultra-closeups. And 
it does it all automatically, 


You also save time and film because you 
can forget about taking extra shots “just 
to make sure.”’ You are sure On every pic- 
ture, You are sure of a quality of results 
simply unattainable by 98°, of the cam- 
eras in use today, “automatic” or not! 


Here’s how it works. The Spotmatic’s 
unique cadmium sulfide meter measures 
the light coming through the faking aper- 
ture of the lens. It reads the light from the 
in-focus image on the ground glass, which 
corresponds exact/y to the image at the 
film plane. (There are cameras, selling for 
up to $500, which read the image formed 
by the lens at full aperture. But these 
cameras merely estimate the light for the 
actual f/stop you'll be using and are only 
approximate when compared to the preci- 
sion of the Spotmatic.) 


Fast, foolproof operation. When you 
load your Spotmatic, you set the film’s 
ASA number (from ASA 20 to 1600) in the 


window of the shutter speed dial, auto- 
matically calibrating the exposure system. 
Then you set your shutter speed, focus 
and flip the meter switch to the “on” posi- 
tion. By turning the diaphragm ring, the 
meter needle you'll see in the view-finder 
is centered and you're set to shoot, With- 
out removing your eye from the view-finder 
(and without engaging in digital contor- 
tions), you have made a perfectly exposed 
picture. It’s that simple! 


Today, the Spotmatic towers over every 
other 35mm single-lens reflex camera. It 
costs $289.50 and is, without a doubt, one 
of the four or five finest cameras in the 
world, 

Who says so? The pros and the dyed-in- 
the-wool amateurs who started snapping 
up Spotmatics faster than we could de- 
liver them, 

But we were happy to adjust the supply 
rate, And now your nearest Honeywell 
Pentax dealer will be glad to explain why 
he's so excited about this remarkable new 
camera. Or, for more of the details first, 
just send us the coupon below, 


HONEYWELL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Mail Station 209 
Denver, Colorado 80217 


&10A 


Please send literature on the new 
Honeywell Pentax Spotmatic to 
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When you buy a luxury car, 
you have every right to expect 
a better-than-average warranty. 


But if you do, you'll be wrong 2 times out of 3. 





Imperial is the only luxury 
automobile to offer the full 
protection of a 5-year 
50,000-mile engine and 
drive train warranty. * 

Throughout the Imperial 
you'll find equal contrast 
with other luxury cars, 

Consider: Imperial's com- 
pletely new 440 cubic inch 
V8 engine is not only war- 
ranted longer than those of 
the other two luxury cars 
it is 10% more responsive 
than before. 

Imperial's automatic 
transmission is another 
example. It's generally 


acknowledged to be the 


most highly developed in 
the industry—the result of 
27 years of refinement 

Even the front seat in 
Imperial's 4-door models is 
unique. It starts out as a 
5-foot sofa. But also be 
comes private armchairs, 
side by side. 

Each is adjustable for 
completely personalized 
comfort. And when the 
passenger touches the 
lever at his side, his chair 
reclines into a chaise 
lounge. 

We haven't even touched 
upon Imperial's standard 
luxuries (automatic trans- 
mission, power steering 
and brakes, power windows 
and vents). 

Or its thoughtful touches, 














IMPERIAL DIVISION k 





such as a master gauge th 
watches the other gat 
for you. Interiors pa 
with inlays of 100- 
claro walnut. And so on 

Thus, only a visit t 
dealer in your locale 
quate to fully demonstra 
Imperial's superiorities 
over the other luxury cars 

If you want more informa- 
tion before you act, se 
for our 20-page catalog 
Imperial Division, Office 
No. 5A-4, P.O. Box 165 


Detroit, Michigan 48231. 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


IMPERIAL 


Finest of the fine cars built by 
Chrysler Corporation 
























MOTORS CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER 


*Here’s how Imperial's 5-year/ 

50,000-mile engine and drive 
train warranty protects you: 
Chrysler Corporation warrants, for 5 
years or 50,000 miles, whichever 
comes first, against defects in mate- 
tials and workmanship and will re 
place or repair at a Chrysler Motors 
Corporation Authorized Dealer's place 
of business, without charge for 
required parts and labor, the engine 
block, head and internal parts, intake 
manifold, water pump, transmission 
case and internal parts, torque con 
verter, drive shaft, universal joints. 
rear axle and differential, and rear 
wheel bearings of its 1966 Imperial 
automobiles, provided the owner has 
the engine oil changed every 3 months 
or 4,000 miles, whichever comes first, 
the oil filter replaced every second oil 
change and the carburetor air filter 
cleaned every 6 months and replaced 
every 2 years, and every 6 months fur 
nishes to such a dealer evidence of 
performance of the required service, 
and requests the dealer to certify (1) 
receipt of such evidence and (2) the 
car's then current mileage 


=), 
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PRICES 


Aluminum Foiled 

Is it better to be loved than feared, 
or the reverse? The answer is that one 
would like to be both, but because it 
is difficult to fit them together. it is 
much more secure to be feared than 
loved, if it is necessary to do without 
one of the two. 

—Machiavelli in The Prince 

When it comes to his relationship with 
the business community, Lyndon John- 
son does not believe that it is necessary 
to do without either—but he is certain- 
ly acting like a man who knows where 
the choice lies. Last week. after an in- 








HARPER 





ROCKEFELLER 


rificial symbol of Lyndon Johnson's 
wider war on inflation, which he feels 
he must wage to keep the economy 
healthy and to restore the balance of 
payments. The aluminum industry—one 
twenty-third the size of construction 
and one-tenth the size of automaking— 
is unlikely to cause an inflationary spiral 
by itself. Even some Government econ- 
omists concede that the industry has as 
good a case as any for higher prices: 
it is earning a mere 4.9% on its in- 
vestment, is running at 100% of its 
2.700,000-ton capacity. Its price boosts 
—three in the last two years—have not 
kept pace with its wage hikes; the most 
recent’ wage increase, a guidepost- 





from the Government's huge stockpile, 
hoping to pressure the companies by 
weakening prices (vet denying any such 
aim). As the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica joined the price rise, the Govern- 
ment raised that total to 200,000, Then 
Alcoa Executive Vice President Leon 
Hickman, chief negotiator for the in- 
dustry, vowed that the aluminum pro- 
ducers would stick by their price boosts. 
Furious at this open defiance, the Tex- 
as White House issued further orders 
to up the ante. 

By this time all the orders were being 
fielded in Washington by Defense Sec- 
retary McNamara, who received word 
from Presidential Special Assistant Joe 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED ALUMINUM STOCKPILE NEAR BALTIMORE 
A sacrificial symbol of a wider war. 


tricate and mystery-shrouded confron- 
tation that would do honor to Machia- 
velli, Johnson forced the $2.9 billion 
aluminum industry to bow to Govern- 
ment pressure and retreat from a price 
increase. It was the first such backdown 
since the steel industry’s retreat before 
John Kennedy's wrath in 1962. and it 
marked the beginning of a new phase in 
Johnson’s relations with U.S. business. 

Long Regret. Johnson got what he 
wanted—but he paid a price. Though 
the clash did not wipe out the good will 
that Johnson has accumulated among 
businessmen—partly because the Pres- 
ident carefully staved behind the scenes 
—that old feeling will never be quite 
the same again. Even before the alumi- 
num industry backed down, Chase Man- 
hattan Bank President David Rocke- 
feller warned: “We are in danger of 
backing inadvertently into a managed 
economy: this is not the high road to the 
good life.” After the backdown. many 
businessmen expressed disappointment 
and chagrin. Even on Johnson's own 
staff. there were grumblings. 

The aluminum industry ts only a sac- 
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shattering 40% rise. was greeted with 
no outery from Washington, 

Nonetheless, Lyndon Johnson de- 
cided that he had to show a strong 
hand. He has always regretted that he 
did not oppose the 4.8% auto settle- 
ment of 1964 that began the round of 
wage increases. Since then, more infla- 
tionary tendencies have continued to 
appear in the economy. Johnson looked 
beyond aluminum to the steel industry. 
which many economists believed was 
getting up courage for a price rise, and 
realized that he would not be able to 
block any steel increase unless he did 
something about aluminum, Assured by 
Chief Economic Adviser Gardner Ack- 
ley that the aluminum industry's profits 
were high and that any price rise would 
be unjustified, he set out to force back 
the !¢ price rise to 25¢ per Ib.—which 
still left the metal selling for l¢ per Ib. 
below its 1960 peak. 

Poker Game. What followed resem- 
bled in some respects a war game, in 
others a game of poker. First the Ad- 
ministration announced that it would 
sell 100,000 tons of excess aluminum 


Califano at the Texas White House that 
he was to run the aluminum show, thus 
enabling Lyndon Johnson to keep in the 
background. McNamara quickly moved 
into the limelight in front of Gardner 


Ackley, Treasury Secretary Henry 
Fowler and Commerce Secretary John 
Connor (who opposed the stockpile 


dumping as unworkable, confined his 
own action to a speech defending the 
Administration after the price hike had 
been rescinded). McNamara — used 
roughly the same technique that the 
U.S. had used on the Russians during 
the Cuban missile crisis: turn the screw 
only half a notch at a time, then release 
it to enable the foe to back off. Turning 
the screw again, McNamara let word be 
issued that the Government would now 
dump 300,000 tons of aluminum, an 
amount that the industry feared would 
rock the aluminum market. 

No Time to Shave. That twist was 
enough to do it. The same day Alcoa 
President John D. Harper hurried from 
Pittsburgh to McNamara’s mammoth 
third-floor office in the Pentagon's 
guarded E ring, began negotiating for a 
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truce. Harper was back in the Pentagon 
the next day, too, and he and McNamara 
also spoke several times by telephone. 
At 8:35 p.m. on Wednesday, Harper 
phoned McNamara from Pittsburgh to 
surrender: Alcoa would cancel its price 
boosts. Lest the company change its 
mind overnight, McNamara called in 
newsmen for a 9:45 conference, acting 
so quickly that he had no time either to 
shave off his 5 o'clock shadow or don 
the blue shirt he always wears for TV. 

Magnanimous in victory, McNamara 
insisted that the beaten executives had 
performed “a patriotic act of industrial 
statesmanship.” Now that he had so 
successfully used the stick, he also skill- 
fully brandished a carrot. Said he: “As 
Secretary of Defense, I am the biggest 
buyer of aluminum. The department 
will buy between 300,000 and 400,000 
tons of aluminum in 1966 [double its 
1965 consumption] which I believe is 
10 or 15% of the industry’s produc- 
tion.” Why buy aluminum when the 
Government has so much in its stock- 
pile? The explanation was that stockpile 
aluminum is not completely processed, 
and the Government owns no facilities 
for processing it; the aluminum the Gov- 
ernment buys from industry is fabri- 
cated for special purposes, such as heli- 
copter landing pads or guns. The other 
aluminum companies got the point, 
quickly rescinded their price increases. 

Subtle Shift. Through it all, Lyndon 
Johnson kept both his thoughts and 
deeds about the aluminum squabble 
cloaked in silence. Yet even by proxy, 
the President had shown that business- 
men with the sturdiest of convictions are 
no match for the economic muscle of 
the White House. “Its very unfortu- 
nate.” says Inland Steel Chairman Joe 
Block, “to have such consistent and 
strong Government intervention in both 
wages and prices.” Chairman Richard 
Chapman of Boston's New England 
Merchants National Bank called the 
episode an “overuse of federal power in 
what should be normal procedures in a 
competitive private economy.” 

The real significance of aluminum’s 
defeat is that it signals a new hardening 
of the Administration's intention to hold 
down price hikes at any cost. Subtly 
shifting the emphasis of Government 
policy, the economic advisers now be- 
lieve that this, rather than more pres- 
sure on the economy to grow faster, is 
the way to ensure continued prosperity. 
Johnson's tougher stance may produce 
more tests of his relationship with busi- 
nessmen, including sterner measures to 
discourage overseas investment by U.S. 
firms. If the President is really intent 
on heading off serious inflation, how- 
ever, he will have to consider using his 
indirect powers to let the U.S. banking 
system raise its interest rates—a move 
he has so far resolutely opposed. That 
would not only serve to keep a restrain- 
ing lid on the economy's exuberance, 
but it might materially help the balance 
of payments problem that is also a ma- 
jor concern of the Administration. 
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LI'L ABNER’S HOME TOWN 


INDUSTRY 
Purifying the Effluent Society 


Angry residents descended on a De- 
troit city council meeting last week and 
demanded that the city shut down the 
soot-spewing smokestacks of the Budd 
Co.'s $75 million foundry, even though 
the company has begun a $700,000 ef- 
fort to end the nuisance. In Maryland 
the Federal Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare—using for the 
first time its new powers to attack pol- 
lution—gave the Bishop Processing Co. 
until Sept. | to eliminate the sicken- 
ing stench of burning bones from its 
chicken-rendering plant. At a Chicago 
convention, the American Petroleum 
Institute earmarked $1,800,000 for re- 


search on purer air and water next 
year, on top of $41 million that in- 
dividual oil firms will spend to control 


pollution. 

All of these developments symbolize 
the nation’s increasing effort to stop the 
poisoning of its air and water by in- 
dustrial plants that often seem to rival 
Cartoonist Al Capp’s highly pungent 
Skonk Works. They also emphasize 
the growing pressures on both industry 
and communities to spend heavily in an 
effort to speed up the attack. The Gov- 
ernment estimates that 1) U.S. indus- 
try will have to spend ten times its pres- 
ent $100 million annually for treating 
waste water if it hopes to end industrial 
pollution of the nation’s rivers; 2) com- 
munities will have to spend at least 
another SI billion a year to halt sewage 
problems: and 3) cleaning up the air 
will cost a stiff $2 billion. 

Fit for Fish. Prodded by stiffer laws 
and sterner enforcement—this year 18 
states adopted air-pollution bills, 19 en- 
acted water-pollution legislation—U.S. 
industry is responding with little com- 
plaint and a good deal of action. Today, 
94% of the 1,726 plants that discharge 
wastes into the Ohio River basin meet 
the requirements set by the Ohio River 
Valley Sanitation Commission (v. only 
75% five years ago). At its Houston re- 





POLLUTION NEAR CHICAGO 
Cleaning up at the cash register toc 


finery, Shell Oil now purifies its used 
water so thoroughly that fish swim in 
a pond at the end of the process. Ford 
Motor Co. announced last month that 
it will spend $1,000,000 to scrub liquid 
wastes flowing into the Rouge River 
from its Dearborn steel plant. Four ma- 
jor steel firms recently agreed to spend 
$50 million over seven years to elimi- 
nate the 160 tons a year of red dust 
they now spew over every square mile 
of Chicago. 

For industry, the byproducts of a 
cleanup often offset part of the costs. 
Los Angeles County's oil refineries strip 
smelly hydrogen sulphide from crude 
oil, convert it to 450 tons a day of mar- 
ketable sulphur. Boston Edison Co. 
mines vanadium from its. oil-fired 
smoke, exports it to Belgium. For the 
nation, air and water cleanups mean a 
huge saving in dollars as well as in 
health. An air cleanup alone would save 
SIL billion a vear that is now wasted 
on extra cleaning, painting, corrosion 
and damage to crops and property. 

Barely Enough. To win a foothold 
in the $200 million market for cleanup 
equipment, scores of big and little firms 
are busy devising new kinds of filters, 
precipitators, sprayers and sensitive 
measuring apparatus. Last week in Cor- 
vallis, Ore., Governor Mark Hatfield 
dedicated a new office and research 
center for the five-year-old MicroFLOC 
Corp., whose high-rate water-filtration 
system is one of the world’s most ad- 
vanced, has been bought by 50 com- 
munities and industries. General Elec- 
tric has developed a gas and vapor 
measurer and a condensation nuclei 
counter that counts dirt particles in the 
air, is test-marketing an electronic air 
cleaner for homes. 

All the efforts and all the equipment, 
warned Lyndon Johnson's Science Ad- 
visory Committee last week, are “bare- 
ly enough to stay even in managing 
pollution, surely not enough to make 
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Please dont 
speedina 
chool zone- 


unless you do it ona Smith-Corona portable 


Go as fast as you like. The only real speed limit 
on a Smith-Corona® electric portable is how fast 
your fingers can touch the keys. What's more, 
your Smith-Corona is built for long running at 
high speed. There's an all-steel chassis that 
won't twist—keeps moving parts in proper align 
ment year after year. A jeweled: main bearing 
reduces wear in the critical escapement mech 
anism. And the parts are so carefully crafted 
that we can guarantee each and every Smith- 
Corona portable for five full years. 

Along with this speed and durability there's 
another good reason why more people buy Smith- 
Corona portables than any other make, Smith 
Corona makes the most modern portables you 





The Electra © 


can buy—makes special features you just won't 
find on other portables. For example, optional 
snap-on Changeable Type™ that let’s you type 
special characters such as n, and 6, and,/, 
and ¢. And only Smith-Corona makes a cordless 
electric portable with a built-in powerhouse — 
the exclusive Poweriter.™ 

A suggestion: When you go shopping for a 
portable typewriter, “test-drive” a Smith-Corona 
against any other make — foreign or domestic 
There's just no comparison! 


SUM cOROA FORA 


110 shown here is one of eight electric and manual Smith-Corona portables. 
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Own RECORDS 


THE ROCK & ROLL 


OF ROCKETS ? 


COMPANY 


Sangamo’s sophisticated tape instrumentation tells the trail 


During pre-flight shakedowns of 
capsules like Gemini, U. S. missile 
experts use Sangamo’s complex re 
corders to monitor performance. The 
results predict actual performance 
when missiles are subjected to the 
rigors of outer space. Sangamo’s 
recorder systems are also helping 
expand frontiers of medical and in- 


dustrial research ... mapping weather 


Power Equipment 


and hunting hurricanes. Just a few 
of the many dramatic ways man’s 
knowledge rolls forward on 
Sangamo’s tape reels 

Sangamo iS rocketing aneaa on 
other fronts, too. For example, we're 
one of the world’s largest makers of 
electric meters. An important sup 
plier to the telephone and 
telegraph industry. A 


SANGAMO ... accelerating ahead in: 
Electromechanical Controls 


major Capacitor manufacturer. And 
the fleet relies on Sangamo Sonar to 
sound out enemy subs 

If capabilities like these sound 
interesting to you, let’s break the 
communications barrier. Write or call 
and we'll trade ideas 

GLENN M. DEKRAKER, Manager 

Electronic Systems Sales 
Sangamo Electric Company 
Springtield, I/linors 


Communications 
Electronic Components 


Tape Instrumentation ) Anti-Submarine Sonar 


the improvements that are needed.” To 
add economic incentive to the fight, the 
panel suggested that air and water pol- 
luters be taxed in proportion to how 
much they despoil the environment. 
The scientists had a name for the pro- 
posed levy: “effluent charges.” 


CORPORATIONS 


Blacker Ink at Scripto Inc. 

In most companies, massive reorgan- 
ization, a complete change of direction 
and a tough new boss at the top almost 
invariably mean that a lot of people 
lose their jobs. In the past year, At- 
lanta’s Scripto Inc., the world’s third 
largest maker of writing instruments 
(1964 sales: $25 million), has under- 
gone all three changes—without the 
firing of a single key executive. The 
man who did the trick is Scripto’s new 
president, Carl N. Singer, 48, a ruddy- 
faced Bostonian who has _ revitalized 
once ailing Scripto since he went South 
in 1964. Last week Scripto reported 
the results of Singer's reforms: in 1965's 
first nine months, sales rose 13%, 
profits 26% . 

Repealing the Toll. Singer arrived at 
Scripto during a crisis year in which 
profits plummeted 49%. Sluggish capi- 
tal spending, vacillating management 
and a reluctance to diversify were tak- 
ing a heavy toll. Singer, who tried his 
hand briefly as a guard for a profession- 
al basketball team after dropping out of 
William and Mary in 1936, had just 
completed four years as president of 
Chicago's mattress-making Sealy Inc., 
where he boosted annual sales from 
$56 million to $81 million, As he saw 
it, Scripto’s problem was divided into 
two parts. First he concentrated on 
management, reshaped divisions, re- 
shuffled executives, created several new 
high-level posts and took over personal 
responsibility for the company’s mar- 
keting programs. Next, he turned his 
attention to the company’s products. 

Singer decided that the ballpoint pen 
had become so common that Scripto’s 
$1.98 model was overpriced, abolished 
it in favor of a wider-selling $1 pen. 
To get in on the fast-growing market 
for fiber-tipped pens, now dominated 
by Japanese imports, Scripto has just 
introduced a Dacron-tipped version 
called Scriptip, which it hopes will out- 
Strip its competitors by providing a 
greater ink supply and a finer, longer- 
lasting nib at a lower price (39¢ v. 49¢ 
for most others). 

New & Old. To bolster the company’s 
position in the cigarette-lighter market, 
Singer brought out a new butane lighter 
as a companion to Scripto’s popular 
see-through Vu-Lighter. He is consid- 
ering dozens of other new products, 
among them a novel wide-view camera. 
At the same time Scripto, one of the few 
manufacturers of writing instruments 
that make both their own ink and all the 
component parts for their pens, is 
Profiting from the unexpected sales re- 
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surgence of an old company stand-by, 
the mechanical pencil. 

Diversification is now a top item on 
Singer's agenda. Earlier this year, 
Scripto acquired Modern Carpet Indus- 
tries Inc., a Georgia-based rug manu- 
facturer, thus expanding into a field 
that Carl Singer knows well: the boom- 
ing $15 billion-a-year home-furnishings 
industry. Singer intends, after build- 
ing up capital for about a year, to 
look around actively for other fields 
far beyond both writing instruments and 
cigarette lighters. 


LEVITON 


ATLANTA 





PRESIDENT SINGER 
Writing good news. 


MERGERS 
The Marriage Brokers 


Merger is a magic word in U.S. busi- 
ness, but finding the right mate is harder 
for a company than for a bachelor, 
Frequently an acquisition-minded com- 
pany now turns to one of a growing but 
still littlke-Known band of middlemen: 
the merger brokers. Business has seldom 
been better for these brokers; the num- 
ber of mergers is rising, last year 
jumped to a record 1,797. The brokers 
—who thought up the largest share of 
these combinations—have a broad, ob- 
jective view of the entire economy that 
enables them to make _ imaginative 
matches of companies in disparate in- 
dustries. The middlemen may be blue- 
chip commercial bankers or account- 
ants, such as Morgan Guaranty and 
Price Waterhouse, or management con- 
sultants or even public-relations men. 
The most vigorous merger makers of 
all, however, are Wall Street's cele- 
brated investment bankers. 

Chaperons & Referees. Last week's 
acquisition of New York's Ruppert 
brewing business by Rheingold was con- 
ceived by Loeb, Rhoades. Wall Street's 


Lehman Bros. works on about 100 pos- 
sible combinations a year, so far in 
1965 has arranged the mergers of U.S. 
Vitamin with Revlon and of whisky- 
importing Buckingham Corp. with 
Schenley. Last year Lehman negotiated 
some 20 mergers, for which the pur- 
chase prices totaled more than $700 
million. Goldman, Sachs last year put 
through more than ten key mergers, in- 
cluding Genesco’s acquisition of the 
Kress variety-store chain, Transameri- 
ca’s purchase of Braniff and Lanvin’s 
purchase of Charles of the Ritz. Other 
major deals were brought off by such 
investment bankers as Morgan Stanley, 
First Boston, and Kuhn, Loeb. 

Once he is engaged by a customer 
bent on merger, the broker calls upon 
his pals, partners and researchers—and 
his own know-how—to draw up a list of 
companies that can at least be flirted 
with. Then he telephones or visits the 
top executives of those companies— 
doors are always open to the leading 
bankers—and discreetly sounds them 
out, never revealing the name of his 
client until the two firms agree to be- 
come serious. When the two begin ac- 
tive courting, the investment bankers 
act as chaperons, or sometimes referees, 
help to work out the terms of the deal. 

Fat Fees. Their position as powerful 
insiders gives the bankers rare sensitivity 
about which companies are in a buying 
or selling mood, Each of the major 
investment bankers commonly has part- 
ners on SO or more corporate boards, 
also raises capital and sells financial 
advice to perhaps 100 important com- 
panies and has contacts with hundreds 
of other firms. These bankers know that 
such companies as Litton Industries. 
Textron, I. T. & T. and Genesco are so 
eager to expand that they have set up 
staffs of their own to search out possible 
merger mates. They also know that the 
cigarette manufacturers want to acquire 
food, beverage or candy firms as a 
hedge against the cancer scare: last 
week, for example, P. Lorillard (Kent, 
Old Gold) bought out San Francisco's 
Golden Nugget Sweets. They are aware 
that the oil companies yearn to buy into 
everything from fertilizers to polypro- 
pylene toys, and that the food com- 
panies are getting together with the bev- 
erage firms. National Biscuit, for ex- 
ample, has decided that things might go 
better with Coca-Cola; last week offi- 
cials of the two companies disclosed 
that they have been informally talking 
merger. 

The bankers who bring off mergers 
stand to collect handsome fees: about 
1% of the purchase price on a huge deal 
or 3% on a medium-sized one. To earn 
this the broker contributes copiously of 
his savvy, research and time. The merg- 
er talks between American Home Prod- 
ucts and Ekco Products (pots and pans) 
dragged on for five years, but were well 
worth the effort for the merger broker. 
On that $163 million deal, Lehman 
Bros. collected $916,000. 
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GERMAN REACTOR ON MAIN RIVER 








BRITISH NUCLEAR PLANT AT CALDER HALL 





ITALIAN REACTOR NEAR NAPLES 
The beachhead is getting crowded. 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





EUROPE 


Power Play 

A benign nuclear war is being fought 
in Europe—a battle over the $500 mil- 
lion-a-year market for power reactors. 
Western Europe has already outdis- 
tanced the U.S. in the number of nu- 
clear power installations (29 vy. 12), but 
that is just the beginning. Europe has de- 
cided for the future to invest more in 
nuclear power than in any other means 
of producing electricity, is on the 
threshold of making major purchases of 
equipment. Such U.S. giants as General 
Electric and Westinghouse. which won 
an early beachhead for their reactors. 
are now being strongly challenged by 
big equipment makers in Britain, Ger- 
many, France and Sweden, which claim 
that their reactors are more economical 
and efficient than the U.S. models. 

Signs of Rise. Britain alone produces 
more nuclear power than the rest of the 
world’s nations combined. Its power re- 
actors generate 7% of the island's clec- 
tricity, and other plants now being built 
or planned will raise that figure to 12% 
within three years. The Common Mar- 
ket’s Six get only 1.5 of their power 
from the atom, but that output will be 
trebled by plants now — abuilding 
France. the Continent’s biggest investor 
in alomic power, intends to increase its 
generating capacity as much as tenfold 
by 1970. The Market's nuclear author- 
itv, Euratom, predicts that by 1980 the 
Six will be producing 280 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of nuclear power, or 70% 
as much as they now get from all power 
sources. 

Plants are rising because costs are 
coming down. A combination of im- 
proved reactors and lower-cost) urani- 
um has not only made nuclear power 
competitive with conventional power 
but made it the cheapest of all available 
forms of electricity in many parts of 
Europe. German power experts calcu- 
late that a large modern nuclear plant 
can churn up power for 6 to 6} mills 
per kilowatt-hour 4 to 9 mills for 
an equivalent coal plant. Hydroelectric 
power is cheaper than both, but is not 
widely available. Switzerland and Swe- 
den are opting for nuclear power be- 
cause they are running out of water 
sources. 

Communist Customers. To win con- 
tracts, companies and governments are 
making some imaginative deals. France 
is negotiating to sell a $118 million re- 
actor to Spain, has offered to pay a quar- 
ter of the cost of it, and in return will 
get a quarter of the power that it pro- 
duces. Westinghouse invaded heavily 
protected French territory, got the job 
of building the reactor for a Franco- 
Belgian plant in the Ardennes by prom- 
ising to subcontract much of the work 
to local firms. In order to profit from 
the German market, Westinghouse has 


also licensed Siemens to use its reactor 
patents: G.E. has closed a similar deal 
with Germany's A.E.G. 

In a few months. U.S.. British and 
Continental firms will bid for two plants 
to be built in Belgium and one in Italy, 
each of which will cost upwards of $100 
million, A.E.G. and Siemens are grimly 
competing for a $60 million plant in 
southern Germany. and directly across 
the Rhine in Switzerland Westinghouse 
and G.E. are fighting over an intercon- 
necting plant. Another fascinating muar- 
ket lies east of the Iron Curtain. West- 
ern nations are now in the mood to con- 
sider bids from the satellites—provided 
that they agree to let inspectors check 
regularly that the atoms are used only 
for peaceful power, This could be dil- 
ficult, because one inevitable by-prod- 
uct of the reactors is plutonium, which 
is a major ingredient in nuclear bombs. 

Pride & Monopoly. The U.S. is well 
ahead in the marketing race, but the 
contest is bound to narrow. To boost 
national pride and to save foreign ex- 
change. many of Europe's state-owned 
power monopolies are expected to place 
most of their future orders with local 
suppliers. U.S. equipment companies 
believe that their most promising muar- 
kets are in countries that want nuclear 
power but have not yet begun large- 
scale production of reactors themselves, 
notably Italy, Spain, Switzerland and 
Japan. Beyond that is a vast future mar- 
ket in the developing countries. Eagerly 
eying South America and Africa, the 
Western suppliers figure that eventually 
there should be enough business for 
just about everyone. 





BRITAIN 


Down to the Sea in Rigs 

The drilling platform went into po- 
sition more than two months ago, 70 
miles off the coast of Britain in the 
bleak. inhospitable waters of the North 
Sea. Crammed into submarine-tight 
quarters at night. buffeted by wind and 
wave. 36 men worked in- staggered 
shifts, 20 hours a day, seven days a 
week, to keep the drill boring slowly 
into the sea floor beneath. Last week 
the punishing grind paid off: the rig’s 
owner, Continental Oil Co. of England 
(a subsidiary of the U.S.’s Conoco). 
struck a promising, 64-ft.-thick pocket 
of natural gas that is yielding 3,600,000 
cu. ft. per day. 

Continental's find is the third such 
discovery in as many months in the 
British sector of the North Sea. Since 
1959, when Esso and Shell discovered 
the mammoth Groningen gas field on 
the Dutch coastal plain, tuel-needy Eu- 
ropeans—and an international array of 
ambitious oilmen—have suspected that 
the world’s biggest bubble of natural gas 
may lie beneath the North Sea. Except 
for one inconclusive well drilled off The 
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(shown here 25 times actual size) 


ushers in the era 
of the desk-top 
electronic calculator! 
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fa VICTOR 33900 


“VICTOR 3900 


Space-age micro-circuitry, applied with 
traditional Victor logic, makes it the fastest 
and easiest to use—as well as the most compact! 


Metal-oxide-silicon semiconductors, developed 
for our space program, are now applied by Victor to 
business calculators! Result: an electronic calculator 
smaller than a typewriter (only 11” wide, 714” high, 
25 Ibs.) that yields intricate calculations at awesome 
speeds. Silently. With a 33% gain in productivity! 

See all factors on display. Each factor of every 
problem is displayed on our easy-to-read screen in 
logical problem-and-solution sequence. And with- 
out a maze of unnecessary preceding zeros. The 
Victor 3900 provides automatic constants for all 
arithmetic functions. And the 10-key keyboard is 
designed with typical Victor simplicity and logic. 

Infallible floating decimal. Enter the decimal 
point just as it appears in the problem. It shows up 
in the answer where it belongs. Automatically. With 
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no presetting, no possibility of error. And the 
Victor 3900 gives you a generous 20-digit capacity! 

Rounds off numbers automatically. Just tell 
the Victor 3900 where you want your numbers 
rounded off. Whole numbers? ‘l'wo decimal places? 
Even 15 decimal places? Only the Victor can do it. 

Three storage registers. The Victor 3900 re- 
cords and displays the contents of two separate 
accumulating registers. A third memory register 
stores factors for instant recall. 

See it in action before you decide. Call your 
Victor representative, listed in the Yellow Pages 
under Adding-Caleulating Machines. Or write: 
Victor Comptometer Corporation, Business 
Machines Group, Chicago, Ill. 60618. In Canada: 
Victor Comptometer Ltd., Galt, Ontario. 


Netherlands last year, that dream was 


bd long based on geological speculation 
and nurtured largely by faith. 
Whether Continental's discovery, or 


British Petroleum’s two other finds near- 
by. will be rich enough for commercial 


Ss ‘ } : 
exploitation may take months to deter- 
mine. The Continental announcement 
‘ was more than enough, however, to trig 
ger a scramble in oil shares on the Lon- 


don stock exchange last week and heat 
up the race to get down to the sea in 
rigs. Of the 23 consortiums that Britain 


: has licensed to explore its area of the 
- North Sea. only five (Continental and 
J. MARSHALL MORIN * : Deo : Shell-E i 
Colorado Springs, Colo. British Petroleum, plus Shell-Esso, Sig 
nal and the Phillips Group) are actual- 
Pj K? ly drilling. Holding up the others: the 


slowness of British shipyards in building 
the rigs. which cost up to $10 million, 
Because the stakes are so enormous, 
the North Sea hunt has become a no- 
The smiling one,* of course. They’re 
smiling because they’re treated as real 
persons at Albert Pick Hotels and 
Motels, and they like getting good 


holds-barred game. Industrial spies now 
food, good service, good value. 








fill the sea and air off the British coast, 
in chugging trawlers and hovering heli- 
copters, seeking to detect strikes before 
they are announced. The work pays 
well. Gas fever has become so hot that 
competing oil companies and stock 
speculators reward the spies for infor- 
mation with checks as large as $70,000, 





JOHN OLIN MOSELEY* 
Chicago, Illinois 


TRAVEL 
Going the Expensive Way 


For QUICK-PICK The businessman who travels or is as- 
confirmation of reservations signed abroad these days will likely be 
call any Albert Pick Hotel/Motel, ~ 
reservation office 

or your travel agent to visit or live in a foreign city than 
ever before. Such is the verdict of the 
annual survey of 23 cities around the 
world conducted by London's staid Fi- 
nancial Times. The Times reports that 
Atlanta, Ga. the basic cost of food, clothing, lodging 
PICK HOTELS: Birmingham / Chicago / Cleveland Columbus, 0. / Detroit / Pick-Capri Motel and entertaining has gone up almost 
Flint, Mich, / Minneapolis / New York (Belmont Plaza) / Pittsburgh Montreal, Que. eae res | wee ' fo \ 
St. Louis / South Bend / Washington, 0.C Windsor Hotel everywhere—and suggests a Tew dos 


H / ) i lon’ > Savvy. 
Canada: Montreal (Windsor) / Toronto (Lord Simcoe) Point Pleasont, West Va. ind don'ts for the sav 


ALBERT PICK MOTELS: Atlanta (Pick-Capri) / Chattanooga / Chicago Pleasant Point Resort In the past year. the overall cost-ol- 
(Weller’s Motor Lodge) / Colorado Springs / Columbus, 0. (Nationwide Seccensauhe. Calif, living index has risen a jarring 35% in 
Inn) /E. Lansing, Mich. / Harrisburg, Pa. (Nationwide Inn) / Huntsville even ina B i Aire 10! R . 6° 

Ala. / Louisville / Miami Beach / Minneapolis (Biltmore Motor Hotel) uenos ¢ rcs, em ome, 6%. In 
Mobile, Ala. / Montgomery / Nashville / Natchez, Miss. / Point Pleasant Sin hatenle, Teste Stockholm, 5° in Lisbon and Istanbul. 
West Va, (Pleasant Point Resort) / Rockford, II. / Sacramento (Caravan ert Free Mote Stockholm now leads all other cities in 
Inn)/San Antonio/Springfield, Mo. (Lamplighter Motor Hotel) /St. Louis/ Springtield, Mo. he c { 1 mT “dt Tok 
Tallahassee (Driftwood Motel) / Terre Haute, Ind Lamplighter Motor Hotel the cost of food, followed by OKYO, 
RESERVATION OFFICES: Atlanta / Boston / Chicago / Los Angeles / Mil- Toronto, Ont. Oslo, Helsinki, Paris and Rome: New 
waukee/New York/Philadelphia/San Francisco/Seattle /Washington, D.C Lord Simcoe Hotel York ranks all the way down to sev- 
Pick Hotels Corporation * 20 North Wacker Drive * Chicago, Illinois 60606 * Albert Pick, Jr., President enth on the list. Hotel rates are highest 


in Paris and Mexico City ($26 a day 


ce a a for a single), but a stay at the best 
Shrinks Hemorrhoids tT, hotels in Johannesburg and Lisbon costs 

. only $7 a night 
New Way Without Surgery fe *, i ae The businessman who wants to en- 
TEXAS tertain can do best in Buenos Aires 


Stops Itch - Relieves Pain s Scientifically Oriented for Expanding Industry where a night out for tour (with dinner, 


\ Send for Austin’s 100 Page sate ‘ ‘lub 
For the first time science has four FREE } rier ette eaestiy’ theater and a nightclul windup with 
new healing subs ce with the aston Attach your letterhead to the coupon champagne) costs only $34. For the 
ability to shrink her morrhoids and to relie B AUSTIN. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL E same kind of fun in Tokyo, where a 


pain — without surgery. . P.O. Box 1967T + Austin, Texas geisha costs $27 per evening, a spender 
In case after case, while gently relieving be < 


pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. A-OK fer BUSINESS can run up a staggering $250 bill with- 
, Bost ame ne of all—r s be 80 _— out really trying. New York does not 
thorough t ifferers me astonishing : . ' | hoi? oo ace > 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a ee \ Rich, moist, run much rn The best place to si 
problem!" a T J ae a comfortable apartment ts) in ne 
ae aromatl 
res ar atic Hague. Lisbon. Montreal or Oslo. 


The secret is a new healing substance ’* > 
a where such accommodations can be had 


(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
| research institute : AS (AN BOND 
1 for less than $120 per month. In To- 


This substance is now available in sup- STREET 
> kyo. however, a three-room furnished 


pository or ointment form under the name é 
Preparation H®, ck fo ¢ te aad - ‘ 
int Sone neerieee eee ROL stays lit apartment rents for $560, in Mexico 


counters. 


dismayed to discover that it costs more 


HOTELS MOTELS 


You'll smile too, once you get the Albert Pick habit. Latest to join the 
Our hotels and motels stretch from New York to Albert Pick family are 
California, Montreal to Miami Beach. Try us. 
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When all the doing is done for the day 
let The Sure One do something for you. 
(Make you a better drink) 
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City for $400, in New York for $365. 
The growing cost of such miscellane- 
ous items as cabs, phones and tips also 
empties the businessman's pockets. Taxi 
fares have risen 12% in Helsinki over 
the past year, about 8% in New York. 
Tax hikes have raised the price of a 
bottle of Scotch in Helsinki by 5% to 
a sobering $11 a fifth. In Helsinki, one 
British businessman complained to the 
Financial Times, eating out is “costing 
S84 a vear in tips to cloakroom attend- 
ants for bowler hat and umbrella.” 


EASTERN EUROPE 
The Search for Quality 


In the ruins of a tumbled-down me- 
dieval castle in Hungary, a group of 
explorers this fall unearthed a S500- 
year-old pair of shoes. Radio Budapest 
remarked sardonically that the shoes 
Were in better shape than most of the 
footwear produced in present-day Hun- 
gary. That is not as funny as it might 
seem. The problem of shoddy goods, 
long the bane of Communist nations, 
is Seriously hampering new efforts to in- 
crease trade with the West. Last week, 
in a drive to upgrade the quality of in- 
dustrial products, East Germany sent 
20,000 faithful) party stalwarts across 
the country to inspect, inspect, inspect. 

Very Honorable. The goods badly 
need inspection. In 1963, only an insig- 
nificant 13% of East Germany's trade 
was with the West—and the poor qual- 
ity of the goods must share much of the 
blame. A plant in the town of Zella- 
Mehlis, for example, sent roller bearings 
to India, but had the whole shipment re- 
fused and returned because it was of in- 
ferior quality. A muarine-engine factory 
in Magdeburg that makes cooling sys- 
tems for export has gained a reputation 
for producing faulty equipment, includ- 


ing a shipment of engines that broke 


down shortly after arriving in Turkey. 
Hungary has been unable to take full 
advantage of the $125 million trade 
treaty it signed with West Germany in 
1963 because many of the goods it 
would like to sell—bicycles, sewing 
machines, textiles—proved so inferior 
that the Germans would not buy them. 
Hungary has a glut of poor-quality tex- 
tiles, including cheap shirts labeled in 
English “The Very Honorable, Foreign 
Made,” also produces cheap shoes 
called Baby Doll to compete with those 
from Czechoslovakia’s © Communist- 
owned Bata shoe factory. Unable to 
sell either item to the West, Hungarian 
companies were forced to unload them 
on home consumers at cut-rate prices. 
In Poland, 4,000,000 pairs of shoes 
last year had to be reclassified to lower 
categories, and 18.3% of radio and TV 
sets were declared substandard. To stop 
unwanted goods from piling up in ware- 
houses, the Polish government last year 
clapped fines totaling $8,000,000 on 
producers of TV sets, radios and appli- 
ances that did not meet quality specifi- 
cations. For the same reason, Bulgaria’s 
Foreign Trade Ministry has refused to 
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It 
tastes 
expensive 


and Is. 


MakKer’s 
Sw) Mark: 


Made from an original old 
style sour mash recipe by 
Bill Samuels, fourth genera- 
tion Kentucky Distiller. 


Tame itt rary 
ther Hi Perm Lovee. 





Also available in Limited Edition 101 proof 


90 Proof + Star Hill Distilling Co, + Star Hill Farm, Loretto, Kentucky 
Thier adeertiooment ia we 4 offer to well « wat fi offer to buy any of these accuritien, 
NEW_ISSUE 


November 10, 1965 


$100,000,000 
BENEFICIAL FINANCE Co. 


5% DEBENTURES DUE NOVEMBER 1, 1990 


Dated November 1, 1965 Due November 1, 1990 


PRICE 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


wey State from onl, 
lawsully offer these acourst 





EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN,LOEB& CO. SMITH,BARNEY & CO. WERTHEIM & CO. 


Incorporated Incorporated 


GLORE FORGAN, WM. R. STAATS INC. 





BLYTH & CO., INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO, 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS-HEMPHILL, NOYES KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


Incorporated 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 


Incorporated 


SALOMON BROTHERS & HUTZLER 
WHITE, WELD & Co. 


TIARRIMAN RIPLEY& CO. 


ecerporeted 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
FRANCIS L. DUPONT, A. C. ALLYN, INC. 


A. G. BECKER & CO. DREXEL & Co, 
ed 


Ineor 





F. EBERSTADT & CO. EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION — E. F. HUTTON & COMPANY INC. 


REYNOLDS & CO. L. FL ROTHSCHILD & CO. > SPENCER TRASK & CO. 


G. H. WALKER & Co, 


F.S. MOSELEY & Co. 


TUCKER, ANTHONY & R. L. DAY WOOD, STRUTHERS & C.., INC. 
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WHO KNOWS 
WHAT THE DAY WILL BRING 


WHEN YOU START WITH 
MAX FACTOR FOR GENTLEMEN 





AFTER SHAVE LOTION, PRE-ELECTRIC SHAVE LOTION, 
GENTLEMEN'S COLOGNE AND DEODORANT COLOGNE 
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issue licenses for more than 600 ship- 
ments destined for abroad, complained 
that poor-quality production seemed to 
be a permanent feature of many plants. 

No Incentive. Quality reform in East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
has begun to improve many goods. 
Managers have been ordered to pro- 
duce goods that the domestic market 
needs and foreigners will buy. Some 
Czech factories had their state subsidies 
slashed and were told to fend for them- 


selves in the market—either to make a 
profit or face bankruptcy. The Eastern 
bloc is aware that it will have to con- 
tinue improving quality if it hopes to 
increase its trade with the West but 
finds it difficult to give incentive and 
motivation to workers in socialized in- 
dustries. No one is better aware of the 
great need for higher quality than the 
Communists themselves. They much 
prefer to buy from the West whenever 
possible, rather than from each other. 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Art Arfons, 39, new land 
speed-record holder, who drove his jet- 
powered Green Monster at 576.5 m.p.h. 
last week to recapture the record that 
Craig Breedlove had taken from him 
only five days before (Time, Nov. 12), 
and June Arfons, 41: their third child, 
first daughter; in Akron, Ohio. 


Married. Princess Anastasia of Prus- 
sia, 21, great-granddaughter of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, a Frankfurt kindergarten 
teacher: and Prince Aloys-Konstantin, 
23, law student at Wiirzburg Univer- 
sity; in Erbach, Germany. 


Divorced. Mel Tormé. 40, jazz sing- 
er; and Arlene Tormé, 35; in a double 
decree granted on grounds of mutual 
cruelty: after nine years of marriage, 
one child; in Los Angeles. 


Died. Beth Ann Simon, 24, a New 
Jersey housewife who nine months ago 
sought spiritual relief in the austere, so- 
called longevity-promoting dict pre- 
scribed by Japanese Zen Philosopher 
George Ohsawa (Zen Macrobiotics), 
thereafter subsisting chiefly on whole- 
grain cereal; apparently of malnutrition, 
her weight having dropped from 120 
Ibs. to 70 Ibs; in Clifton, N.J. 


Died. Dr. Hans Moritsch, 41, Aus- 
trian virus researcher, director of the 
Vienna University Hygiene Institute, re- 
nowned for his pioneering work on hu- 
man and tick-borne encephalitis; of 
herpes simplex encephalitis, a rare virus 
transmitted only by humans, apparently 
contracted during his laboratory experi- 
ments; in Vienna, 


Died. Florence Pritchett Smith, 45, 
wife of former U.S. Ambassador to 
Cuba (1957-59) and Kennedy Friend 
Earl E.T. Smith, onetime Powers mod- 
el (at age 14), radio commentator 
(This Is Florence Pritchett), TV panel- 
ist (Leave It to the Girls) and, most 
recently, New York Journal-American 
food columnist: of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage; in Manhattan. 


Died. Frederick H. Rohr, 69, found- 
er and chairman of Rohr Corp., leading 
U.S. aircraft subcontractor, a mechanic 
who built and installed all the metal- 
work on Lindbergh's Spirit of St. Louis, 


in 1940 formed a company that today 
grosses $128 million a year making 
parts for jet aircraft; following a stroke; 
in San Diego, Calif. 


Died. Sigmund Spaeth, 80, prolific 
author of music-appreciation texts (Mu- 
sic for Fun), remembered by radio and 
vaudeville audiences of the 1920s and 
1930s as the razzle-dazzle “Tune De- 
tective” who blithely traced the an- 
cestry of I’m Always Chasing Rainbows 
to Chopin's Fantaisie Impromptu and 
Yes, We Have No Bananas to Handel's 
Hallelujah Chorus; of an intestinal hem- 
orrhage; in Manhattan. 


Died. Edgard Varése, 81, Paris-born 
avant-garde composer, whose ear-shat- 
tering attempts (with sirens, sleigh bells, 
clanking chains) to extend the bound- 
aries of music beyond conventional in- 
struments went unnoticed until the 
mid-1950s, when the noisy young com- 
posers of electronic music “rediscov- 
ered” him and hailed him as their mas- 
ter; of complications following surgery; 
in Manhattan. 


Died. Julius T. Long, 86, elder broth- 
er of Louisiana’s Huey and Earl Long, 
a onetime district attorney (for Winn 
Parish) who helped start Huey’s politi- 
cal career, later broke with him and 
testified to his flagrant abuse of power 
in the 1933 U.S. Senate investigation 
of election fraud, dubbing his brother 
“the greatest political burglar of all 
times”; of complications following ure- 
mia; in Shreveport, La. 


Died. James Mills, 88, last surviving 
link to the still-unsolved 1922 Hall-Mills 
murder case (the much-publicized slay- 
ing of his wife, New Jersey Choir Sing- 
er Eleanor Mills, and her church-rector 
lover, the Rev. Edward Hall), a mild- 
mannered church sexton who continued 
to deny knowledge of any aspect of 
the crime: of arteriosclerosis; in Menlo 


Park, N.J. 


Died. Frank D. Stranahan, 89, co- 
founder (in 1907, with his late brother 
Robert) and co-chairman of the Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Co., world’s largest 
independent spark plug manufacturer, 
with 1964 sales of $124 million; after 
a long illness; in Toledo. 
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Northwestern 
Mutual Life 
again reduces the cost 
of its life insurance 


ue 
| For the 12th time in 14 years, dividend scale goes u 


Year after year, consistently high dividends 
continue to lower the net cost of Northwestern 
Mutual life insurance—even as the cost of 
other goods and services rises steadily. 

In 1966, Northwestern Mutual policyowners 
will receive a record $139 million in dividends, 
almost $15 million more than in 1965. This 
new dividend scale increase, coupled with the 
company’s regular growth in the last 12 months, 
adds up to a 12° increase in total dividends 
payable. 

Here is how these increases in the dividend 
scale affect the typical NML policyowner. A 
man, at age 35, purchased a $10,000 straight 
life policy in 1952. Based on the dividend 
scale of that year, he could have expected a 
dividend in 1966 of $81.10. However, with the 


identifies companies by name and presents up-to-date statistics, 
why not talk with the NML agent nearest you or write: North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin? 
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a, 


p | 
a 


12 dividend scale increases, he will actually get 
$134.70—or 66° more than he anticipated. 


There is a difference . .. and the difference grows 


Three important factors—better-than-average 
return on investments, an exceptional mortality 
experience, and low operating expenses—all 
contribute to our fine dividend record. 
What's more, high dividend earnings, 
coupled with rapidly growing cash values, re- 
sult in NML’s low net cost—the lowest among 
major life insurance companies, as defined and 
shown in the authoritative “Actual Result 
Study.” This report, published yearly by Flit- 
craft Courant, a leading insurance magazine, 
analyzes the histories of major life insurance 
companies on a 10-year net cost basis. 


j 
| 


‘ ‘ ‘ ’ “Actual 
FREE! To get your copy of this comprehensive comparison, which Result 


Study” 
| } 
| 


t 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


MILWAUKEE 
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RELIGION 





CHURCHES 


The Price of Conviction 

U.S. churchgoers have a tradition of 
generous giving—more than $3 billion 
in 1964 alone. Normally, pledges are 
made with no strings attached and with- 
out regard to the minister's policies or 
convictions, but the churches’ strong 
commitment to civil rights has been a 
divisive issue. In anger, some givers 
have withheld pledges: in respect for 
this kind of contemporary Christian 
witness, others have donated with even 
greater enthusiasm. 

This new passion for selective giving 
reached a peak last month when New 
York’s Episcopal Bishop Horace Done- 
gan, at a ceremony marking his 1ISth 
year as head of the diocese, announced 
that a parishioner had stricken from his 
will a pledge of $600,000 toward com- 
pletion of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine.* Although he named no 
names, Donegan said that two other 
rich benefactors were threatening to 
withdraw bequests much larger than 
that. The purpose of withholding the 
money, said Donegan, was to show dis- 
approval of his stand on civil rights 
— including speeches, sending priests to 
Selma, installing a Negro canon at the 
cathedral, and integrating parishes. 

Rescinded Gifts. Other clergymen 
have received similar threats. Although 
controversial Bishop James A. Pike of 
San Francisco has given Episcopalians 
numberless reasons for withholding do- 
nations, gifts to the diocese of Califor- 
nia appear to be down 15% in 1965 
chiefly because he opposed the con- 
stitutional amendment that repealed the 
state’s fair housing act. Methodist Bish- 
op Gerald Kennedy, who also opposed 
the amendment, says that some of his 
Los Angeles churches “had a harder 
time than usual meeting the budget” 
for the same reason. When Episcopal 
Father James Jones of Chicago, the 
director of diocesan charities, was jailed 
last June for taking part in a_ civil 
rights demonstration, one layman re- 
scinded a $750,000 pledge to the 
church’s charitable agencies. 

More often than not, however, min- 
isters have found that a strong stand on 
civil rights pays off in the collection 
plate. A common experience is that 
attempts to silence the church through 
financial pressure inspire more sympa- 
thetic laymen to make up for any lost 
pledges. 

Reverse Backlash. In Nashville one 
parishioner canceled a $500 pledge to 
Calvary Methodist Church after the 
pastor, the Rev. Sam R. Dodson Jr., 
led a protest march of ministers against 


> Long known to New Yorkers as “St. John 
the Unfinished,” the massive, somewhat 
Gothic structure was begun in 1891, still 


lacks towers and transepts. In length, it is 
the world’s second largest church—601 ft, 
compared to 718 ft. for St. Peter's Basilica 
in Rome. 
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segregation; another layman at once 
raised his pledge by $500. In Alabama, 
when one Presbyterian church cut off 
the minister's car allowance because he 
had helped out-of-state civil rights dem- 
onstrators, a group of laymen within 
the church formed a committee to make 
up the difference out of their own 
pockets. Presbyterian Frank H. Stroup, 
chief executive of the Philadelphia pres- 
bytery, acknowledges opposition to his 
church’s allowing the use of its Corin- 
thian Avenue Chapel as a gathering 
place for demonstrators who oppose 
segregation at Girard College, but 
notes: “We are in the middle of collect- 
ing $1,125,000, and everyone is coming 
through on their pledges.” 

Even when churchgoers do withhold 
gifts, the gesture often proves empty. 
A rich woman who refused a donation 
to East Texas Baptist College after it 
desegregated was asked where she ex- 
pected to find any segregated institution 
worthy of her beneficence. “That's 
what's worrying me,” she said. 

Chicago’s Father Jones is convinced 
that sooner or later his angry bene- 
factor will eventually come to see things 
in a different light. “Il am confident that 
if you can weather the immediate 
storm you can usually finish up on top,” 
he says. “It's just a matter of letting 
these people see for themselves the im- 
plications and consequences of their de- 
cisions. In the end they see the point.” 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


The Human Voice Means More 
One week to the day after Quaker 
Norman Morrison burned himself to 
death outside the Pentagon, Roman 
Catholic Roger LaPorte, 22, a student 
at Manhattan's Hunter College, doused 
his clothes with gasoline and set himself 
aflame on a street corner outside United 
Nations headquarters. Like Morrison, 





SUICIDE LaPORTE 
Shock, grief. And perplexity. 





he chose immolation as a way to pro- 
test U.S. warfare in South Viet Nam. 
LaPorte lived for 33 hours, mostly in a 
coma, before dying. From the hospital, 
he sent a message to friends, saying: 
“I want to live.” A Catholic priest felt 
sufficiently convinced of his contrition 
to give LaPorte the last rites of the 
church. 

In Catholic teaching, suicide is a mor- 
tal sin; according to canon law, a Requi- 
em Mass may not be said for someone 
who takes his own life. Presumably be- 
cause LaPorte lived long enough to 
regret his action, the church allowed a 
memorial Mass, which took place in his 
home town of Tupper Lake, N.Y. His 


remains were buried in consecrated 
ground, 
Like Morrison, LaPorte had long 


shown a deep religious sensitivity and 
an interest in pacifism. He had tried to 
join a Trappist monastery, but was re- 
jected as too young. Later, he spent a 
year as a student in a Vermont semi- 
nary. Since 1963, LaPorte had served 
as a part-time volunteer with the radi- 
cally anarchist and pacifist Catholic 
Worker movement, to which David Mil- 
ler, the jailed draft-card burner, also 
belongs. Other volunteers recalled him 
as devout and quiet, a normally cheer- 
ful youth who drank, smoked and dat- 
ed occasionally. 

Although the 35-year-old Catholic 
Worker has no official connection with 
the church, its members generally ad- 
here to the rules and teaching of the 
faith; many attend Mass and receive 
Communion daily. Thus, after LaPorte’s 
death, a spokesman for the movement 
expressed “shock, perplexity and grief,” 
and publicly urged other protesters “to 
employ other means in expressing their 
commitment.” 

What perhaps was most pathetic 
about the Morrison and LaPorte sui- 
cides was the futility of such attempts 
at martyrdom. Where dissent is harshly 
silenced, spectacular means of protest 
may be needed; within the ample means 
and methods of U.S. democracy, a hu- 
man voice means more than a human 
torch. “The mark of the immature man 
is that he wants to die nobly for a 
cause,” Psychoanalyst Wilhelm Stekel 
once said, “while the mark of the ma- 
ture man is that he wants to live humbly 
for one.” 


Cheeky Reporter 


All but a handful of Roman Catholic 
magazines and newspapers in the U.S. 
are published by dioceses or religious 
orders—and usually display a nervous, 
reverential caution in telling what goes 
on inside the church. A cheeky, one- 
year-old exception is Kansas City’s Na- 
tional Catholic Reporter, owned and 
edited by laymen who take orders from 
no one (although they get moral and 
financial support from Missouri Bishop 
Charles Helmsing). “It is the freshest 
thing that has appeared in Catholic jour- 
nalism,” says Monsignor Francis J. Lally 
of the Boston Pilot. 

In format, the Reporter is a national 
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| Because of 
Uniteds Gift Certificate 
Ruth Fenton will spend 
a cold Christmas in Iowa 


(she couldn’t be happier) 


_ California's great. But not when it's 


Christmas and your family’s in Des Moines. 





“a That's why the Fenton family gave 
>a Grandma a United Air Lines Gift Certificate. 
a 
; It’s the gift you can give in any 
amount—for an entire trip or just part. 
And you can charge it. Just call us 
or your Travel Agent. 

Then get set for the big reunion, just 
like the Fentons. 

Even if it hits 10 below in Iowa, it'll be 


“Gram's"’ warmest Christmas eve 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Give travel, the memorable gift 


Grandma Fenton at home | 





Haven't discovered 


Vat 69 Gold yet? 
Pity... 


Vat 69 Gold is a “‘light’’ Scotch with a 
difference — and the difference is a 
subtle classic Scotch taste lacking in 
most “‘light'’ Scotches 


Why this difference in taste? 
100 years of Vat 69 experience and 


... you're missing a uniquely pleasant experience. 





the world's largest reserves of Scotch 
whiskies combine to make Vat Gold 
very special — and very smooth. 


In all the world, there isn't enough 
gold (or silver) to buy a smoother 
light Scotch than Vat 69 Gold. 


\VANIT @D Gril 


100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. VAT 69 GOLD, 84.8 PROOF. SOLE DISTR. U.S.A.: MUNSON G. SHAW CO., N.Y. 











Manpower: 
White Gloves 
parate the Best 
from the Rest 
in Temporary 

Office Help 


Neat, fast, accurate—Manpower’s 
Girl in the White Gloves adapts 
quickly and works efficiently 


MANPOWER 


THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 








Over 350 offices throughout the world 


World Headquarters; MILWAUKEE, WIS 






TIME CHRISTMAS RAT 
$7.50 A YEAR 


THE RICE HOTEL 


READY TO 
INVEST? 


Get the facts on the 


CAEYSTONE 
FUNDS 


Keystone Funds are mutual funds 
whose investment goals are cur 
rent income or possible growth 
For FREE prospec 
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weekly newspaper. Its aim is to bring 
the same kind of critical reporting to 
affairs of the church that a good secular 
paper brings to the doings at city hall 
The Reporter was the first Catholic 
journal to expose a confidential order 
from the Apostolic Delegate limiting 
ecumenical contact with Protestants. the 
first to publish the membership list of 
the Pope’s birth-control commission. Its 
on Vatican II, by James John- 





reporting 
son and Desmond O'Grady. has been 
consistently discerning in conveying the 


j 


moods and trends of the council 


A Jewish Columnist. The Reporter 
makes no secret of its enthusiasm for 
church renewal, but it also lets conserva 


tive Catholics have their say. It h 


} 


as 
published long defenses of the natural- 


law argument against birth control, for 





example. as well as attacks on it. Its 
columnists include conserva Cath 

hic Garry Wills, a frequent contributor 
to the National Review, and _ liberal 


Catholic John Leo of Commonweal 

as well as Rabbi Arthur Hertzberg and 

Lutheran Theologian Martin Marty 
More than most papers, the Reporter 





is frequently carried along by the mo 
mentum of its readers, and the corre 
spondence columns customarily fill at 
least one of its ten or more pages. The 
letters to the editor sometimes make 
the best reading in the Reporter: a live 


lv, lengthy debate on clerical celib 





was sparked by an article. written by a 


priest, advocating modificaticn of the 





church’s rule against married c 


Readers also provide most of the items 
for “Cry Pax!". a weekly column not 
ing with deadpan wit the latest in church 
y foibles—such as that the movie Ror 
ten to the Core was approved by the 


Legion of Decency, or that a Brooklyn 


ter the 





firm sold costumes modeled 


garb of priests. bishops and 





trick-or-treating children to wear in cel 
ebration of “the religious meaning” of 
Halloween 

Boldness & Initiative. The Reporter's 
irreverence is net meant to defame the 
church—although some bishops think so 
and hi 
sing that he try to tone the p 


frequently suggested to Helm 








wn 
The paper's staff members are all Cath- 
olics who feel that laymen have a spirit- 
tal responsibility to help make the church 
an Open society If the mayor owns 
a newspaper.” explains Editor Robert 
Hoyt, “the paper winds up making the 
mayor look good This Goes not ser 
the needs of the community, and it 
really doesn't serve the needs « the 
mavor. He needs information and criti 
cism more than he needs publicity 
bureau. The same is true in the church 

Hoyt, who was born in Clinton, lowa 
43 vears ago, has spent 16 years work- 
ing on Catholic and secular papers 
Bishop John Cody, who is now Chica- 
go's Archbishop, hired Hoyt to edit the 
Kansas City-St. Joseph diocesan weekly 
in 1957, and running that paper (he 
still does) gave Hoyt the concept of 
the National Reporter 

The Reporter's stories often lack con 
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Denver, ten years ago: Boomtown with a water cr iSiS 


Back in the Fifties, Denver, Colorado, 
was Boomtown, U.S. A.—one of the 
fastest growing cities in America. 


Business and industry expanded 
rapidly. One third of a million people 
moved to Denver. 


But the city wasn't ready for the 
explosive population increase. How 
Denver faced up to its critical hour is 
absorbing reading. 


World War II triggered Denver's big 
boom . . . and its critical water problem. 

Denver became a major staging area 
for the Armed Forces. And an impor- 
tant manufacturing and supply center. 
After the war Denver's role as head- 
quarters city for the entire Rocky Moun- 
tain states area expanded rapidly. 

Major oil deposits were discovered in 
the northern U.S. More than 150 oil 
industry firms moved to Denver. Office 
requirements almost doubled overnight. 
Air transportation boomed. The city 
became the production center for the 
Titan missile operation. 


Water and survival 


With new residents averaging 1800 a 
month, Denver officials were faced with 
a major water crisis. Existing water 
supplies could not meet the soaring 
demands. 

The people of Denver—a metropoli- 
tan oasis on a semi-arid plateau along 
the eastern side of the Rockies — have 
always been conscious of water manage- 
ment. They have to. The area’s average 
rainfall is less than 14 inches a year. 

Plans had even been made for the 





Dillon Dam—on the western slope of the 


Rockies —adds 254,000 acre feet of water 
to Denver's water storage capacity, 
doubling the existing capacity. 


eventual development of the abundant 
water sources on the western side of 
the towering Continental Divide, an in- 
credibly difficult and costly job. 
Borings had been started on a 23-mile 
tunnel. But the explosive growth of the 
Fifties took the city by surprise. Den- 
ver’s Board of Water Commissioners 
was forced to “blue pencil” a line around 
the city, completely cutting off expan- 
sion of water service in the suburbs. 
Metropolitan Denver was literally 
strangled by its limited water supply. 
Then came the punishing droughts of 
1954, 1955 and 1956. Almost water 
bankrupt—with only a half year’s sup- 
ply in its reservoirs—Denver had to con- 
vert its long-range dream into swift 
action. A program—calling for an im- 
mense speedup on the tunnel project and 
construction of massive Dillon Dam on 
the Blue River—was submitted to Den- 
ver’s thirsty citizens in August, 1955. 


An expensive solution 


The cost was huge: $75,000,000. But 
the promise of robust growth was bright. 
The bond issue passed by a 14-to-1 mar- 
gin. Work began immediately. 

And on July 17, 1964, after many 
months of 24-hours-a-day work, clear 
mountain water started pouring through 
Roberts Tunnel at the rate of 130 
million gallons a day. 

The water was desperately needed. 
Metropolitan Denver had become home 
for more than a million people—70% 
of them dependent on the Denver water 
supply. And 1964 was another drought 
year. The city could not have survived 
without the Blue River water. 

Today, Denver expands daily as the 
financial nerve center of the Rocky 





Water is survival for Denver's 

one million citizens. Every one of its 
handsome lawns, a matter of considerable 
civic pride, is a tiny irrigation project. 


Mountain area. Its 1400 manufacturers 
employ 70,000 people—a 67% increase. 

Denver has become a major U. S. 
center for government activity. And an 
important education center, It has at- 
tracted a variety of new industries, in- 
cluding a glittering complex of research 
and development organizations. 

Bank clearings for Denver, not in- 
cluding the five-county metro area, 
totaled nearly $13 billion in 1962—up 
117% over 1950. 

The “Blue Line” has been erased. 
Land values in the once-desolate plains 
around the city have soared. 

Building permits in the five-county 
area climbed from $113 million per 
year to $368 million in only 12 years. 
Nine major skyscrapers—all built in the 
last 10 years — have transformed the 
city’s skyline. 

And Denver's spectacular mountain 
reservoirs contribute $1,000,000 annu- 
ally in added tourist revenues. 

Without water and careful water 
management, all of this growth and 
prosperity could not have occurred. To- 
day Denver has enough water to sup- 
port continuing rapid growth for years 
to come. 


What's the water situation in your city? 

Denver's story is clear proof that 
effective solutions to water problems 
usually begin with farsighted individuals 
and effective local action. 

The time to act is now. By 1980 we'll 
need twice the water we're using today. 
You can get a better perspective on our 
nationwide water problems by writing 
for the new booklet, “WATER CRISIS, 
U.S. A.,” Dept. T-55, Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., Peoria, Illinois. 


MACHINES THAT BUILD FOR A GROWING AMERICA... CATERPILLAK 
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HIS NECK 
Might Save 


YOUR 
HEART 


High blood pressure can cause 
stroke and contribute to heart 
attack. But the giraffe, with sky- 
high pressure pushing blood up 10 
feet of neck, escapes these threats. 
Research scientists have been 
searching for reasons. Their find- 
ings might help guard you against 
high blood pressure damage. 


Nearly 100 million Heart Fund 
dollars have been spent since 1949 
on many vital research studies. 
Thousands of lives have been saved 
as a result, but the cardiovascular 
diseases remain your Number | 
health enemy. Scientists need more 
dollars now to expand their search. 
Help them to help you. 


GIVE... 


so more will live “2 


HEART FUND 


“4 





cision, or show a progressive bias: its 
treatment of secular events—the Viet 
Nam war, for example—sometimes dis- 
plays more naivete than knowledge 
Nonetheless. many Catholic — editors 
agree that the Reporter has inspired 
other church journals to greater bold- 
ness and initiative, and its own readers 
are responsive. In its first year, circula- 
tion rose from 11.200 to more than 
50,800, and is still climbing 


CLERGY 


School for a New Creation 

Brother, Can You Spare a Dime? is 
more than a song ttle to the seminari- 
ans and ministers at Chicago's Urban 
Training Center for Christian Mission 
Shortly after they enroll, they take “the 
plunge.” They are sent out with just $8, 
to live and work for four days in the 





LUECKE, MORTON & HARGRAVES 
Chicago on $2 a day. 


slums surrounding the center's head- 
quarters on Ashland Avenue. “It's sort 
of shock treatment,” explains the cen- 
ter’s director, Episcopal Father James 
P. Morton. “It puts them in situations 
where they're forced to listen instead 
of spouting, as they're used to doing 
Scales fall from their eyes.” 

Plucking scales from churchly eyes 
is the primary mission of the center, 
which has earned a reputation as one 
of the liveliest and most provocative 
missionary experiments in the U.S, Last 
month the Ford Foundation paid trib- 
ute to its effectiveness with a grant of 
$600,000, which will be used to set up 
a new fellowship program for ministers, 
many of them Negroes from storefront 
churches of small sects 

God Here & Now. United to Christ, 
said St. Paul, man becomes “a new cre- 
ation.” The theory behind the center ts 
that the modern city represents a con- 
temporary kind of new creation in 
which God is acting here and now— 
and that organized Christianity is  ill- 
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Plymouth VIP 





The richest furniture 
at your Plymouth Dealer’s 


is inside the luxurious new 


66 Plymouth VIP. 


You have a reserved seat. 





Have a seat, and look around. Notice the look of 
fine wood paneling. The fold-down center armrests, 
The curved side windows. The wall-to-wall carpeting. 
And, on top of it all, a grained optional vinyl roof. 

If you want luxury in the low-price field, 

VIP is just the ticket. See it. Drive it. Buy it. 

At your nearest Plymouth Dealer's. 


See Plymouth in action on NCAA and AFL Football and The Bob Hope Show, NBC-TV 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION ty CHRYSLER Let yourself g go... Plymouth 
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A“‘WIRE”’ MADE OF LIGHT 
(It could help us ‘‘plugin’’ Mars!) 
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prepared to perceive his presence To 
give ministers a firsthand knowledge of 
the inner city’s secular forces, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in 1962 pro- 
posed setting up an experimental school. 
Last fall the center began operations 
in the parish house of the First Con- 
gregational Church, supported by gifts 
from eleven Protestant churches and 
grants from several foundations, includ- 
ing the Rockefeller Brothers’ Sealantic 
Fund 

Ministers can spend from one month 
to two years at the center dividing 
their time between involvement and 
reflection. After the plunge. students 
spend most of their time working with 
factory labor, civil rights groups and 
such community organizations as South 
Chicago’s Woodlawn project. “What 
we're trying to say to our trainees,” 
says the Rev. J. Archie Hargraves of the 
center, “is ‘look at the real conditions 
in the city.” The students also meet 
for seminars, Bible in hand, trying to 
relate their experience to their faith as 
Christians. “We're throwing these guys 
into new situations which they've got to 
interpret theologically,” says Lutheran 
Theologian Richard Luecke. “The prob- 
lem is how to use an ancient text like 
the Bible in unparalleled new situations 
his is what the seminaries can’t do,” 

Servant With a Song. Whether the 
center can do it any better remains un- 
proved. Some church leaders are criti 
cal of what seems to be its blithe as 
sumption that God endorses everything 
ibout the Negro freedom movement, 
from Martin Luther King’s S.C.L.C. to 
LeRoi Jones (last spring the center's 
entire staff and student body dropped 
everything to march at Selma), More 
over, while its 127 trainees have un 
questionably been shaken by their ex- 
perience there, some questions about 
the center's relevance remain: not all 
ministers are summoned to be worker 
priests, and there is a vital spiritual life 
in plenty of conventional parishes 

Perhaps the most serious question 
asked of the center is whether its con 
centration on a worldly, activist Chris 
tianity sacrifices the church's eschato 
logical message for the sake of achiev- 
ing a goal that might be more efficiently 
accomplished by secular social workers 
Although they concede that they still 
have more questions than answers about 
the center’s role in a changing society, 
its directors think that the church does 
provide something that government can- 
not: a unique vision of man’s right re- 
lationship to man under Giod 

“The church may be a servant,” says 
Morton, who studied theology at Cam- 
bridge University and once served on 
a team ministry along the Jersey City 
waterfront, “but she is always a servant 
with a song. The church is present in 
any place to witness to the truth of the 
Gospel in that situation. Out of ten 
agencies at work on some problem, one 
should be in there with a certain levity, 
a sense of abandon. That would be the 
group of Christians.” 
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Green Stripe 
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" 
It’s the first Gg 


civilized Scotch, you know. 
In 1853 Andrew Usher made the first blended 
Scotch—the first civilized Scotch. It was light and 


smooth. A lot of other distillers copied Usher’s 


; “&S . “fi 
, 
if U S HER S Green Stripe. But nobody ever quite made it. 
| sian ial ouully Don’t do anything without your Green Stripe. 
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When should 


your NerOXx 





600,000 copies ? , 


1,000,000 copies? A 


Don't worry about it. y 


One Xerox 914 copier, installed in 1960, has 
already made more than two million perfect copies. 








And it’s still going strong. 

There’s a reason. 

We sell copies—not machines. We want all of 
our copiers, new and old, to keep copying. 

That’s why we take care of all Xerox copiers 
without additional charge to you. 

That's why, when we improve our new copiers, 
we go around and make the same improvement in 
all our copiers regardless of age. 

In short, a 1960 Xerox 914 is making copies that 
look as sharp as copies made on a 1905 Xerox 914. 






The best copies. The best copiers. The best service. 
In copying, like everything else, you get what you pay for. 
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EXECUTIVE AUTO LEASING 
TOOTS ITS OWN HORN 


We think we've got something to toot 
about, too, because we serve more in- 
dividual motorists than any other auto 
leasing company in the Midwest 
Service is the big reason. We can tailor 
an auto leasing plan to your exact needs, 
whether it's one car or a fleet. You can 
lease a compact or a Rolls Royce — or 
anything in-between 





Leasing from Executive costs substan 
tially less than owning—and the low 
monthly rate includes everything — 
insurance, licensing, maintenance and 
repairs. All you buy is the gas. You're 
free forever from the worries of invest- 
ment, depreciation and replacement costs 
Take a few minutes to find out how you 
can be driving a brand new ‘66 “anything 
for less than it’s costing you now. Write 
for free brochure or call and talk to an 
Executive leasing specialist. 


EXECUTIVE 


AUTO LEASING COMPANY 


6501 North Western Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 6(0645 
HOLLYCOURT 5-3400 
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A British Threesome 


The Leather Boys, made in England 
in 1963, offers still another slice of 
working-class misery, teeming with cri- 
ses over teen-age marriage, lonely old 
age, youthful disengagement and incip- 
ient homosexuality. Though its plot 
ought to guarantee mediocrity, this 
colorful catchall of familiar problems 
turns out to be a prime showcase for 
some very splashy talent 

Topping the film's unholy triangle, 
Rita Tushingham deserts her waif roles 
to play a strident Teddy girl, sex- 
wise and pound-foolish. Partly because 
housewifery sounds easier than getting 
a job, she marries a boyish motorcycle 
enthusiast, Colin Campbell. Their for- 
mal wedding, with cyclists revving up 
outside the church, is a travesty of gra- 
cious living. And Director Sidney J 
Furie (The Ipcress File) weaves lively. 
sharp-eyed observation into a rowdy 
reception followed by the couple's hon- 
eymoon at a dreary resort. 

Marriage, they slowly 
means piling up dishes, stretching pen- 
nies, squabbling over whether or not to 
move in with Colin’s aging grandma 
But Rita’s only real concern is the pre 
cise shade of her hair. “They done it 
pink champagne instead of pink plati- 
num,” she whines, grieving over a fake- 
blonde pompadour that makes her look 
like a malicious caricature of Princess 
Margaret. Her young husband eventual- 
ly finds more comfortable companion- 
ship with a motorcycling mate, Dudley 
Sutton, who all but steals the movie as 
a butchy, baby-faced homo in hood’s 
clothing. In the boys’ scenes together 
Director Furie explores a touchy sub- 
ject with restraint, letting his camera 
discreetly suggest that the lads’ playful 
roughhousing is a series of love taps 
in disguise. When the truth of their re- 
lationship becomes overt—at a pierside 
bar frequented by seagoing queens 
Colin shrinks from his sickening dis 
covery. The two part, in a wordless, 
compassionate sequence that leaves only 


discover, 
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TUSHINGHAM WITH “BOYS” 
Subduing a passion. 
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For a truly civilized Martini, don’t stir without Noilly Prat. [TN 
Admirably subtle. Correctly pale. And dry as only a } r 
French vermouth can be. Show you know your Martinis | 


by mixing with Noilly Prat. The couth vermouth. 


Dont Stir Without Noilly Prat 


BROWNE-VINTNERS COMPANY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A 
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Please. That's right. The Scotch in the tall triangular bottle. 
Ice? Just a little. Thanks, darling. Why don't you have one, 
too. We'll have our own little Christmas celebration together. 
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» Oh! John? she whispered breathlessly, 

golf clubs are best cared for by using 

lots of honey, eggs and flour, mixed together 
with seasoned travelers who know out of the way 
crimes committed in the streets of our cities 
cannot lead to a solution of the U.N. problem. 


If you took a little bit of a woman’s magazine, 
a man’s magazine, a shelter book, a travel 
publication, a newsweekly and a newspaper, 
you might get an idea of the flavor of 


The National Observer. 


On the other hand, you might not 

The National Observer is really a different kind of creature 

altogether; a national weekly paper for serious-minded fam- 
ie ” wha the world is going on 


ili hat in 

I newspaper in format, because that's the fastest way to 
get out news. (The National Observer often beats the news 
magazines to the punch by two tull days.) 


It's a newspaper in size, so that subjects can be created fully. 

(A 2000-word article on sky diving, for example.) 

And it’s edited with a belief that it isn’t just the top of the 

news that is significant, but that anything that couches, en- 

tertains or affects people is newsworthy. (A recent issue, in 
mm to news ve eve Ar 


Idition tot coverage of nts in Vietnam, Pak 
Washington had feature ¢ les Nebraska's I 
ball Team, Rocky Mount Goats, Cantaloupe Pie, g 

Beauty Farm, How a Family Weath 1 Hu ine B 
ind y ott ff-the-beatea-track subject 
So it lly doesn't make any dif ice what you call The 
National Obs r 
The thing tor mber is it lifferent kind of publication 
whict a short time has built up a unique audience of 
414,298" well-educated, well-read, well-to-do subscribers. 
If you 1 National Observe ler, you're in good n 
pany. 

And if you're | i ought I Tt 
National Ob 
Atal “J cll 


one of them doomed to the wretched 
half-world of homosexuality 

The film is flawed by oversimplifica- 
tion and contrivance, for the script 
makes Colin’s latent homosexuality 
more credible than his unsuspecting in 
nocence. And the dice are conveniently 
loaded against marital sex, since Ac- 
tress Tushingham’s shrill, seriocomic 





strumpet is written and played in a 
manner guaranteed to subdue passion 
in any red-blooded youth. Most of the 





time, however, the characters in Le 
er Boys seem stronger than the pat 
: fiction imposed upon them. In the hands 
Archaeologists of Director Furie and his exuberantly 
wayward cast, their lives unreel with 

a moment-to-moment immediacy that 
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is funny, fasciné 


Ennui in Italy 


Time of Indifference. Heavy rainfall 
sets the mood of movie dramas like this 
one. Worthless, once-wealthy people go 
walking in the rain or huddle in the 
Chekhovian gloom of their morts 
Italian villa, gazing out at the drizzle 
Someone plays the piano. Someone 
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GODDARD & MILIAN IN “INDIFFERENCE 
Looking for meaning 


moves tentatively toward a hopeless 
sexual liaison. Someone keeps insisting 
that the important thing is for people 
to tell one another the truth 

The chief truth to emerge from /1 


difference is that Director Francesco 






Maselli and a random assemblage ol 
famous players have marooned them 
selves in a torpid adaptation of Alberto 
Moravia’s first novel, published in 1929 
A young beauty (Claudia Cardinale) 
and her brother (Tomas Milian) strug 
gle vainly to find meaning or purpose in 
existence. Mother (Paulette Goddard 
in a series of unflattering closeups) is 
a faded gentlewoman whose unscrupu- 
lous lover (Rod Steiger) has entered a 
bid for Claudia and the family estates 
Meanwhile, an ing adventuress (Shel 
ley Winters) arduously lures young To- 





mas to her bed. He acquiesces al last 
because all choices seem meaningless 
Ultimately, meaninglessness infects the 
film as a whole, and /ndifjerence is re 
markable only for Steiger’s highly con- 





centrated performance as a doughy but 





- vigorous go-getter whose lechery lends 
fem You pay more for Benson & Hedges. an acetylene brilliance to several other- 
=. And, from re ed mouth 


you get more. wise dismal scenes 
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The most misunderstood 
drink in the world. 









Just because Cherry Heering has the word 
“cherry” in it, some people think it’s a too-sweet 
liqueur. Which it isn’t. 















Cherry Heering is different. It’s sweet, 
but it’s not sweet-ish. Cherry Heering is J 


In fact, it's one of the 
liqueurs that has a real “re- 7 
freshing” taste. Which is why yout We 
to try it before dinner. During dinner. 
After dinner. Chilled. Mixed. On-the- 
rocks. Anywhere. Any way. 


mae Meet Misunderstanding *2 

Offer Cherry Heering to some guys and they laugh. 
They figure: because women like Cherry Heering 
They don’t realize that women like Cherry Heering 
because it’s good. Not because they're women. And to any man 
who doubts that, we suggest he try a concoction that's gaining 
notoriety called a Redhead, which is one part Cherry Heering to 


two parts Courvoisier Cognac served on-the-rocks. 


they won't. 






cher-ry heer-ing 


J er ¥ 
= How do you pronounce the words 


“Cherry Heering”? 

That's misunderstanding number 3. 
Our name is pronounced 
Cherry Hearing, not ‘“her- 
ring.” If we're not the most 
misunderstood drink in the 





world, we're surely the most 





mispronounced. eeceiaian 


CHERRY HEERING. 49 PROOF. COURVOISIER COGNAC 


80 PROOF 
BOTH IMPORTED BY W, A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y 


Look... 
Blue Cross 
Blue Shield 
does the 
best job! 














RETENTIONS OF VOLUNTARY HEALTH PREPAYMENT AND INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS AS 
A PERCENT OF INCOME, 1963, FROM SOCIAL SECURITY BULLETIN, DECEMBER 1964 


pees BLUE CROSS AS A SYSTEM 4.9 

a sesoeceral BLUE CROSS AND BLUE SHIELD CONSOLIDATED 6.5 

4 eta | INSURANCE COMPANIES, GROUP POLICIES 8.3 
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A special study by the Social Security Administration of the U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare reveals this information, which is important both to employers and members. 


This bar chart proves that Blue Cross-Blue Shield keeps the least of the income dollar for operating costs 
and other purposes. It proves that Blue Cross-Blue Shield pays out a greater average percentage in benefits. 
This means that Blue Cross-Blue Shield offers the best value in health care benefits. 


Blue Chods. Plan for Hospital Care of Hospital Service Corporation 
? 
Blue Shield. Medical-Surgical Plan of Illinois Medical Service 


Headquarters: 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60690 


For information—call JIM STRONG at MOhawk 4-7100 (Area Code 312) 


There is no substitute for Blue Cross,- Blue Shield. 
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THE CENTAUR 


hi 
4 ; 
si 3yv French law, 
: yy only brandy from the 
(( heart of the Cognac region 


) is: Fine Champagne 
Cognae V. S.O.P. 












femy Martin makes 
only 


V.S.O.P. 


Choose Remy Martin 
and you'll taste 


One quality...one bottle 
world-wide, 


REMY MARTIN 


PRIDE OF COGNAC SINCE 1724 + 80 PROOF 
RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N. Y 
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YOUR SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


Very Superior Old Pale 


Fine Champagne Cognae 


the finest Cognae brandy. 








LEE AS FU MANCHU 
Repolishing the Peril. 


Chinaman’s Chance 
The Face of Fu 


makers of Fu 
aware that the 
taps a jumpy vein of 
anxietyv—all 


Manchu. The re- 
Manchu are clearly 
nonsense ol vestervear 
contemporary 
diabolical Chinese 
seeking ways and means to make West- 
ern civilization heel to the Yellow Peril 
This venture appropriately 
gruesome style with the beheading of 
the late Sax Rohmer’s durable arch 
criminal, who has 
perils of I4 
films, the last 


those 


begins in 


survived the 
books and four feature 
made im 1932. As Fu, 
brilliant the most 
evil and dangerous man in the world, 
Britain's Christopher Lee slithers in the 
footsteps of Warner Oland and Boris 
Karloff, and despite a vaguely Oxonian 
Oriental accent he doesn't look a hair 


already 


“cool, callous, 


sillier than his predecessors 


Eyewitnesses to Fu’s execution are 


baffled when the corpse count of Lon 


don’s foggy Limehouse district: shows 





an alarmi upswing. The victims are 


strangled with crimson 





Tibetan prayer 
} 


{ +t a 


scurves, the ivored 


Burmese 


weapons 


gang of dacoits Scotland 


Yard Man Nayland Smith (Nigel 
Green) thoughtfully eves the wall 
Where a death mask of his sworn foe 


hangs as a trophy, “I dreamt that Fu 


Manchu was still alive.” he muses. “I've 
been uneusy all day 
Smith’s diulogue smacks of a vintage 


Saturday-alter 


ure well grounded 


serial, but his fears 
A kidnaped 
secret formula for dis 
ulling the lethal essence of the Black 
Hill Pop py trom Tibet ("A pint can kill 


every living thing in’ London”), Fu's 


noon 
profes 


SOF Possesses a 


evil daughter (Tsai Chin) seizes the 
prolesso daughter as hostuge and un 
dertakes the dirty deeds formerly as 
signed to such exotics as Anna May 
Wong and Myrna Loy. There are ves 
liges of the old potency in the fa 
fetched fights, a sinister drowning ap 
paratus t hideout below the Thames 


the mass destruction ol 
lish village 


a peaceful Eng- 
ructible Fu finally 
goes up in flames in a Himalayan mon 
istery, taking the High Lama with him 
ind still muttering darkly The 
shall hear from me again That 
is unlikely to thrill any but the most 
Fuhardy addicts 


The indest 


world 


news 


THE INSURANCE INSIDERS 





OUR ECKSTEIN’S AN 
EXPERT ON 
SPORTS-AND REPORTS 


On his own time, E and L's Charles 


Eckstein is a 12-time champion of his 


golf club and is active in U.S.G.A., 
C.D.G.A., and W.G.A. On our time, 
Chuck" applies the distinctive Eliel 


and Loeb /nside Approach to his 


customers’ insurance problems. 





get coverage and service our 
“INNERsurance”™. An in- 
booklet tells why 


end for your copy 


ELIELand LOEBCOMPANY 


clients call 


resting new 


175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 60604 
WAbash 2-3961 





FOR A| 
WITHOUT 


VACATION TIME 
Only an 


from the 


VACATION 


Hour and a Half 
Chicago Loop 


SWIM, SAUNA, 
STEAM, MASSAGE, 
HYDROTHERAPY, 
COCKTAILS, DINE, 
DANCE, SLEEP 


Phone for Reservation 


Fontana 414-175-6811 
Chicago 312-782-3226 
Lake Geneva 414-248-6646 
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LAKE GENEVA 


On 
FONTANA * WISCONSIN 
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Announcing a sporty new fastback! 
Drive General Motors lowest-priced car-— 


and look good doing it. 


When Buick puts its name behind an econ- 
omy car, it had really better be something. 
Opel Kadett really is. It’ 
with features you simp 


liberally packed 
on't expect to find 
on a car of this price. No wonder over a 14 
million people in 130 countries last year 
made the move to Opel Kadett. 

Change your mind about economy. 
This is Buick’s new Opel Kadett sports coupe. 
A different kind of economy car. It’s fun to 
drive, for one thing. Really impre , for 
another. Built to make people look good 
and save them money to boot. 


Snappy engine. The snappy 54 horse- 


squeeze more miles out of 

as than you thought possible. 

ard equipment includes full carpeting, 
Padded dash. Padded visors. 

at belts, front and back 

ted sport gear sh Bucket 

all-vinyl interior. A Super Kadett 


engine plu nt disc brakes are als« ilable. 


People pleasers. No doubt about it. The 
Opel Kadetts for "66 are out to gain your 
or. And so i 
—your nearby I *k-Opel dealer. There are 
more than 600 of them from « 
Check your Yellow Page 


the man who does the ng 


ast to coast, 


: for the one near you. 


Five ways to look good. 
Drive Buick ‘snew Opel Kadett. 
You'll look good doing it. 











TRW electronics technology puts color TV in focus... 


Convergence coils built by TRW help create sharper pictures on millions of color TV sets. TRW 


electronic compo! ronic organs, missiles 


craft. Our progress ine y more than a half 


N makes the hard-to- 
ind planes to torpedo engines and scientific 
: ho apply inced technol oducts 1 serv 
for the automotive, ae dace and electronic industries. TRV C. has major facilities 


1164 locations throughout the world wmerly Thompson Remo Wooldridge In 


in Cleveland and Los A 25 and operations tr 











MATTHIESSEN 
From the River of Life, a new birth. 


Amazonian Advent 


AT PLAY IN THE FIELDS OF THE LORD 
by Peter Matthiessen. 373 Ran- 
dom House. $5.95. 


pages 


Peter Matthiessen is an homme en- 
gagé who is actually engaged in some- 
thing more strenuous than wagging his 
tongue. He is a doer who indefatigably 
does, and a writer who skillfully writes 
about what he does. In intervals be- 
tween the composition of three notable 
short novels, he has pursued a second 
profession of anthropology in New 
Guinea and South America, and has 
written two fine books (Under the 
Mountain Wall, The Cloud Forest) 
about his expeditions there. Now at last 
the scientist and the artist have collab- 
orated to achieve a large and powerful 
novel that is simultaneously a tale of 
violent adventure and a parable in which 
modern man finds religious rebirth in 
the green womb of nature. 

The Temperaments. The central fact 
in Matthiessen’s fiction is a tribe of 
Indians who live in Peru’s trans-Andean 
jungles as they have lived since the 
morning of the world. They are called 
the Niaruna, and their pristine condi- 
tion attracts two men of intense and 
Opposite temperament and tradition 

Martin Quarrier is a fundamentalist 
missionary who enters the jungle to 
suave the Niaruna. He is a kindly but 
conventional Christian who truly be- 
lieves that the Indians will burn in brim- 
stone if he does not baptize them. He 
pays for his stupidity to the uttermost 
farthing. The Niaruna indignantly reject 
his religion, his wife goes crazy with the 
heat, his small son dies of blackwater 
fever, and as the tragedy concludes he is 
hacked to pieces by the only important 
Niaruna who calls himself a convert 

Meriwether Lewis Moon. the mission- 
ary’s counterpart, is a college-educated 
Cheyenne half-breed who follows the 
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small wars around the world. selling 
his gun to the highest bidder. He hates 
the white man for what he has done 
to the Indian, and he enters the jungle 
to rejoin the living tradition of his 
race. As he slowly descends upon them, 
haloed in a parachute, the Niaruna 
fall on their knees and worship him as 
Kisu, the sky god. 

Old Serpent. Accepting divinity in- 
Stead of death, Moon stays with the 
tribe for almost a year and finds peace 
in the simple forest life. But in this 
paleolithic paradise there lives the old 
serpent of self-knowledge, and in the 
end it hurls this modern Adam out of 
his paradise and into the dark night of 
the soul. For weeks, for months, he 
drifts alone and probably insane down 


a mighty river that is sometimes the 
Amazon and sometimes the River of 
Life. Then one day he looks into a 


forest pool and sees a face: “A face 
bare with privation but the wide eyes 
were clear, and behind the face the 
clouds of heaven rolled majestically 
across the world.” A blaze of sunlight 
sparkles on the water. “He entered the 
sun's sparkle and drank. Mineral and 
cold as a prairie river, the water bathed 
his heart. He felt himself open like a 
flower.” That night he built an enor- 
mous fire to inform the universe that 
he was there, to announce anew the 
Creation of Man. 


A Natural Force 


THE WORLD OF SWOPE by E€. J. Kahn 
Jr. 510 pages. Simon & Schuster. $8.50 


He was the most spectacular journal- 
ist in an era of spectacular journalists. 
He dressed like a dandy and collected 
famous friends the way a connoisseur 
collects old masters. He was an ad- 
dicted gambler who once won $470,- 
000 in a Palm Beach poker game with 


Florenz Ziegfeld. He entertained like 
an emperor, and required guests and 
family alike to rise when he entered 
the room. He was a dropper of names 
and a picker of brains whom a friend 
once proposed for the egomania cham- 
pionship of the world. Somewhat muf- 
fled in this irritatingly bland and over- 
extended biography by The New York- 
ers E. J. Kahn Jr. (The Big Drink; 
A Reporter Here and There), the late 
Herbert Bayard Swope _ nevertheless 
emerges as a personality of extrava- 
gant proportions. 

Wayward Spirit. He was born in St. 
Louis in 1882 to German Jewish immi- 
grant parents. As a freckled, gangling 


boy. he was unruly in school, argu- 
mentative at home, and neither his 
passive watchmaker father (whose 


nickname was “Silent” Swope) nor his 
bustling, matriarchal mother could ever 
really cope with him. His elder brother 
Gerard (later president of General 
Electric) took him in hand, tried to 
infuse a little discipline into this way- 
ward spirit. Instead, Herbert strayed 
into journalism, then one of the more 
undisciplined professions, and eventual- 
ly surfaced as a cub reporter for the 
New York Herald. 

In New York he roomed (and went 
brawling) with John Barrymore, table- 
hopped at all the best restaurants, What 
reporting he did was stunningly suc- 
cessful—"Where there's life,” some- 
body noted, “there’s Swope.” His eye 
was sharp, and his sense of moral out- 
rage came easily to the boil. He was 
soon tapped by Joseph Pulitzer’s cru- 
sading. spirited World. Fascinated by 
crime, he helped investigate and solve 
the murder of Gambler Herman Rosen- 
thal; even more fascinated by politics, 
he sailed for Europe in 1916 to cover 
Germany's side of the war, won the 
first’ Pulitzer Prize for reporting. In 





SWOPE (RIGHT) WITH JAMES BYRNES, EISENHOWER & BARUCH 
He dealt only at the top. 
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Truck axles and missile filters. 
Uncommon combination? Not 
for Rockwell-Standard®. We're 
strong in truck, trailer and bus 
axles, and known for a whole 


..-WE ALSO MAKE MISSILE FUEL FILTERS 


number of important ‘‘firsts,"’ 
suchas tandem driving axles and 
heavy-duty hypoid gearing. 

However, this success in axles 
doesn't hem us in.We also make 


3,000 varieties of air and liquid 
filters—broadest line in the 
industry. 


Axles and filters are but two of 
our twelve major product lines. 





Each product is made with care 
(as if yours were our only one). In 
short, we're a world-wide opera- 
tion with many occupations and 
with special skills in each. 


If you care to know more about 
us and our products, you'll find 
the answers in our booklet ‘‘Dy- 
namic... Diversified.’’ Just write 
to us at the address beiow. 





AXLES @ TRANSMISSIONS © SPECIAL GEAR DRIVES « SPRINGS 
all types) @ BUMPERS @ SEATING lomotive) @ UNIVERSAL 
JOINTS © BRAKES @ EXECUTIVE ROCKWELL 








AIRCRAFT @ FILTER 
LIGHTING STANDAR 
MANUFACTURING P LISTS FOR 
A WIDE WORLD OF IP 





PILLELELE © 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD CORPORATION 300 SIXTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 15222 





A velvet reminder 


where to find the most expensively 
made Bourbon in Kentucky ...and 
probably in the world. 


rte tata Mcstrsetere 1s) (Mati e4 
Come to Old Fitzgerald Prime Straight in 
its regal holiday dress. This is Kentucky’s most 
expensively made whiskey. 

It will show your friends what happens 
when rare, pedigreed Sour Mash Bourbon 
is mellowed 8 years to prime maturity 
and gentled to 86.8 proof. 
Shouldn’t a gift like this come from you? 
As always, at no additional cost. 


Your Key J to Hospitality 


Sritzet-WetLer, America’s Oldest Family Distillery, Estab. Louisville, Ky., 1849 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


1920 Swope was installed as the World's 
executive editor, and during eight suc- 
ceeding years he made the World in his 
own image: argumentative, boisterous 
and usually entertaining. He gathered 
a staff that eventually included Walter 
Lippmann, Franklin P. Adams, Hey- 
wood Broun and Alexander Woollcott, 
won the paper two more Pulitzer Prizes 
for its exposes of the Ku Klux Klan 
and of prison conditions in Florida. 

Policy Consultant. But to Swope, the 
World was not enough. His energy was 
legend (an English observer called him 
a natural force second only to Niaga- 
ra). He could not bear, he said, to be 
“a hired boy,” and he resigned in 1929 
By then, the World was approaching its 
end—which Swope helped to bring on 
Sensation seekers came to feel the pa- 
per was too pretentiously intellectual, 
and defected to the tabloids. The intel- 
ligentsia found it lightweight, and de- 
fected to the Times and Herald Trib- 
une. Swope had got out just in time. 

Just in time for the crash. In 1929 
he lost some $15 million in the market, 
but for the rest of his life did very 
nicely as a “policy consultant” to a 
number of mammoth _ institutions 
(among them: Old Friend Bernard 
Baruch) 

Swope was only happy when he was 
dealing at the top, and Kahn suggests 
that he was arrogant beyond his rights 
He was also a compulsive intellectual 
show-off who loved to embarrass his 
guests (“By the way,” he would ask, 
“when did they stop using bagpipes in 
the Turkish army?”). One night his 
noisy grilling of a guest on the topic of 
obscure German poets — distracted 
Franklin P. Adams, who sat in a nearby 
room trying to concentrate on a crib- 
bage game. “Who was Kleist?” de- 
manded Swope. “The Chinese messi- 
ah!” roared Adams. It was one of the 
few occasions when words failed the 
insuperable Swope. 


Last Stand 


THE NEZ PERCE INDIANS AND THE 
OPENING OF THE NORTHWEST by Alvin 
M. Josephy Jr. 705 pages. Yale Univer 
sity Press. $12.50 


Chief Joseph was splendid in defeat 
When he came riding into the white 
man’s camp that cold, snowy morning 
in 1877, there was a_ bullet scratch 
across his forehead, wounds on his wrist 
and back, and bullet holes in his shirt 
and leggings. Handing his rifle to Colo- 
nel Nelson Miles, he spoke: “I am tired 
of fighting. Our chiefs are killed. The 
old men are all dead. He who led the 
young men is dead. It is cold, and we 
have no blankets. The little children are 
freezing to death. My people, some of 
them, have run away to the hills . 
No one Knows where they are—perhaps 
freezing to death. | want to have time 
to look for my children. Maybe I shall 
find them among the dead. Hear me. 
my chiefs! I am tired. My heart is sick 
and sad. From where the sun now 
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You're looking at Hartford 
through a new glass from PPG. 
It insulates like a foot-thick brick wall. 


This is Glass Conditioning: increasing indoor 
comfort with the right kind of glass. 


M 


SOLARBAN™ TPwinpow", the newest and most effee- 


tive Glass Conditioning product, transmits only a 


” 


third as much heat as regular 1 1” plate glass. In win 


ter, rooms stay warmer and heating costs are less 
because less heat escapes. And in summer, rooms stay 
cooler, air-conditioning loads are less because PPG 
SOLAKBAN Twinxpow shuts out 70°) of the sun's heat 

SOLARBAN ‘Twinpow is two panes of glass with an 
insulating dry air space between them, plus an exclu- 


sive coating that reflects much of the sun's heat. 


*Glass ¢ 


iditioning is a Service ark of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


SOLARBAN TPwinpow also reduces glare because it 
transmits only about one-filth of the visible light 
PPG 


glasses is the modern way to control the effect of the 


Glass Conditioning with environmental 
sun's heat and elare and to reduce winter heat loss. 
Yet these products may actually cost less than conven 
tional glass when you take into account their effect on 
heating and air-conditioning expense. 

\ new four-page illustrated folder describes the 
materials and methods of Glass Conditioning. Write 


for your free copy today or consult your architect 


15999 


PPG, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa 


® Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
G PPG makes the glass 
that makes the difference 





Why 
Armco 
gets the 
tough 
jobs 


Most materials ‘‘freeze to death” at 400 to 450 degrees 
below zero. But Armco-developed special stainless steels 
stand up to super-cold temperatures, where almost every 
thing becomes brittle and cracks at the slightest blow. 

Science and industry are finding dramatic new ways to 
utilize extremely low temperatures. Armco research men 
keep pace by developing and constantly testing improved 
steels for the exciting world of cryogenics 

Tough problems and their solutions with materials devel- 
oped by Armco go hand-in-hand. This is why new steels are 


born at Armco. Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio 


ARMCO 
ARMCO STEEL V 
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stands | will fight no more forever.” 
Then Chief Joseph drew his blanket 
over his head. 

Resisting U.S. efforts to move them 
out of Oregon's Wallowa Valley and re- 
settle them on an Idaho reservation, 
some 750 Nez Perce men, women and 
children led by Chief Joseph had staged 
an incredible 1,700-mile retreat across 
four states, fighting off 2,000 ULS. 
troops along the way. Finally, seeking 
sanctuary in Canada, they were within 
35 miles of their goal when they were 
surrounded, and Chief Joseph decided 
to surrender. With his surrender, the 
last major Indian resistance to the en- 
croaching white man in the Northwest 
was broken. 

In this big, splendidly researched his- 








CHIEF JOSEPH 
“I will fight no more forever.” 


tory of the Nez Perce, Author Josephy 
never leaves any doubt about where his 
sympathies lie. By his colorfully docu- 
mented account, the Nez Perce 
(Pierced Nose—a name given them by 
early French-speaking trappers because 
some braves wore bits of shell in their 
noses) were a notably peaceful tribe 
until provoked into rebellion by avari- 
cious and cruel whites. He also paints 
the romanticized Indian-fighting army 
of the Old West as a shiftless and un 
inspired collection of sad sacks, In any 
pitched battle, Josephy maintains, In- 
dians proved to be better fighters and 
better marksmen than U.S. troops ot 
volunteers. 

Author Josephy offers one final, even 
more disillusioning fact: despite all his 
bullet nicks and his sadly beautiful 
words, Chief Joseph was not a warrior 
at heart. During the Nez Perce war, he 
left most of the fighting to his subchiefs, 
He looked after the women, children 
and a herd of horses 
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Unbelievable Don 


THE RED AND THE GREEN by Iris Mur- 
doch. 311 pages. Viking. $5 


From the time she first set up shop as 
a novelist eleven years ago, Irish-born 
Iris Murdoch was accorded a respectful 
acclaim. Because she was then a philos- 
ophy don at Oxford, nobody seemed 
overly concerned about whether her fic- 
tion writing was good or bad: as with 
Dr. Johnson's famous walking dog, 
there was only a happy wonderment that 
she did it at all. Because her prose was 
lucid, and sometimes even poetic, it was 
assumed that she deliberately kept her 
meanings Opaque, and she was credited 
with a sense of mysticism. Because her 
characters usually were unbelievably 
outrageous, she was credited with a 
gift for satire 

The Red and the Green, her ninth 
novel, is neither her best book nor her 
worst, but it is a revealing showcase for 
her wares. In writing a story of an Irish 
family during the tense week before the 
abortive Easter rising in 1916, she is 
perfectly at home with her surroundings 
and impressively knowledgeable about 
her history and the Irish character. The 
plot. if there is one. is not important, 
and Author Murdoch does not make 
the mistake of trying to make it so. 
The uprising fails somewhat comically, 
and nothing is changed much—not even 
the family caught up in it. 

Author Murdoch is at her best when 
she delves into the Irish temperament. 
with its prudery. touchiness and vulgari- 
ty, and she displays poetic gifts ap- 
proaching genius when she dwells lov- 
ingly on the sights and sounds of Dublin 
or describes the peculiar quality of Irish 
rain. But as usual, she comes a cropper 
with her characters. They are all, it 
seems, sexually confused, tortured by 
unexplained feelings of guilt, and totally 
ineffectual and unbelievable as human 
beings. An improbable seduction scene, 
which is the high point of the book, has 
all the furtive comings and goings but 
none of the hilarity of a French farce 


Buoyant Buccaneer 


THE MAN WHO ROBBED THE ROB 
BER BARONS by Andy Logan. 260 pages 
Norton, $4.75 


“New York society.” declared Colo- 
nel William d’Alton Mann, “is inhabited 
by jackasses, libertines and parvenus.” 
Not that he minded. For one thing. 
they made sensational copy for his scui- 
rilous, scandalous Town Topics. For an- 
other, the publicity-shy Four Hundred 
provided him with a lucrative sideline: 
Publisher Mann was the nation’s most 
notorious blackmailer. He was also a 
Civil War hero, a talented inventor and 
a hon vivant, Nearly forgotten since his 
death in 1920, he re-emerges in this 
wilty, engaging biography by The Nen 
Yorker's Andy Logan as a prize addi- 
tion to the gang of robber barons. 

Mann looked like a nightmare version 
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@ Wine enjoyment is a very 
personal thing. You have your 
favorite wines—the ones that 
give you the most pleasure. But 
each of these wines must be as 
fine as the other—each time you 
serve it. Almadén can promise 
you this because of Paicines 
the largest vinevard of fine 
varietal grapes in the world! 

At Paicines in the foothills of 
California’s Gavilan Range, we 
have found the perfect place to 
grow the same fine grapes you've 
known from Europe—Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Pinot Noir, Pinot 
Chardonnay, Gewurztraminer, 
Johannisberg Riesling, Gren 
che, to name a few. Then we've 





planted each vine with just one 
idea in mind: to give you 
quality table wines —consist- 
ently. No growing some of the 
grapes and buying others over 
which the wine master has had 
no control, Not at Almadén! 

The promise of Paicines is 
that only Almadén grapes—their 
flavor carefully controlled by 
climate and soil (absolute essen- 
tials in fine wine production) 
go into Almadeén’s finest varietal 
wines so that each and every 
bottle will have the same high 
quality. 

Promise yourself the pleasure 
of an Almadén wine soon. 


ALMADEN VINEYARDS, 
LOS GATOS AND PAICINES, CALIFORNIA 





For our free N 
write 


P.O. Box 9 








“The Bruning 2000 is in SI] because the men we want to reach are the men 
who read SI. They’re the people who are active in management and ac- 
tive in today’s ‘scheme of things.’ We also believe the reading atmosphere 
of Sports Illustrated is a refreshing setting for our business message."’ 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED...each week the facts add up to success 
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There’s an easier way to get better grades on the literary classics! 


Use 





America’s most popular study aid! 





Now Over 125 Titles, each only $1.00 


SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS 





Antony and Cleopatra « As You Like It ¢ Coriolanus « Hamiet 
¢ julius Caesar « King Henry IV Part | ¢ King Henry Part || e 
King Henry V « King Lear * Macbeth e Measure for Measure 
e Merchant of Venice « Midsummer Night's Dream e Much Ado 
About Nothing « Othello « Richard I! « Richard Ill « Romeo and 

et « The Taming of the Shrew « Tempest « Troilus and Cressida « 





Twelfth Night « Sonnets 


SHAKESPEARE COMPLETE STUDY GUIDES 























Hamiet « Julius Caesar ¢ Kir Lear « King Henry IV Part I e 
Macbeth « Merchant of Venice « Romeo and Juliet « Twelfth Night 
OTHER CLASSICS 

Absalom, Absalom! « The Aeneid « ms and the Man « Arrowsmith 
e Babbitt « Brave New World & Brav Yew World Revisited « Brothers 
Karamazov « Caesar and Cleooatra » Candide « Canterbury Tales e 
Crime and Punishment e¢ David Copperfield « Death of a 

* Divine ymedy | Inferno « Divine Comedy It! Purgatc 
Wars e ethe's Faust « The Grapes of Wrath « Great Expectations « 
The Great Gatsby e Gulliver's Travels « House of Seven Gables 
e Huckleberry Finn « Ibsen's Plays. A Doll's House and Hedda 
Gabler « The tliad « Ivanhoe « Jane Eyre « seph Andrews « Look 





Madame Bovary « 
foby Dick « Nineteen 
s Rex and Antigone 


¢ Lord 
erbridge 
Oed 


Homeward Angel « Lord of the Flie jJimie 
Man and Superman e« Mayor of Ca 


Eighty-Four « The Od ey « Oed 


















e Of Human Bondage « Old Testam e Oliver Twist « Our Town e 
Paradise Lost « A Passage to India « Portrait of The Artist « Portrait 
of a Lady « The Prelude e« Pride and Prejudice « The Prince « 
Pygmalion « Red Badg Couré e The Republic « Scarlet Letter 
¢ A Separate Peace « Silas Marner « Snows of Kilimanjaro « Sons 


e The Sound and The Fury « The 
« Tale of Two Cities ¢ Tom Jones e 
Wakefield « Victory « 


Stranger « The Sun 
Tom Sawyer « 
Wuthering 


and Love 
Also Rises 
Fair « 











Vicar of Walden « 


OTHER TITLES 
Botany « Dictionary of Syn. and Ant. « 
* Secrets Studying « Zoology 


Krochs & Brentanos 


29 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60603 » DEarborn 2-7500 


BRANCH STORES 
524 N. Michigan Ave. « 62 E. Randolph St. « 16 S. La Salle St 
1723 Sherman Ave., Evanston « North Mall, Old Orchard 
1028 Lake Street, Oak Park « Oakbrook Center « Evergreen Plaza 


How to Take An Essay Exam 
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Want better grades? Let Cliff's Notes help. There are more 
than 125 Cliffs Notes, each covering a frequently-assigned 
novel or play — including most of Shakespeare’s works. Each 
Cliff's Notes title gives you an expert summary and explanation 
of the plot and characters of the work it covers. 


In minutes, your understanding increases—your study time 
becomes more profitable. Thousands of high school and college 
students use them, teachers recommend them. Get Cliff's 
Notes at Kroch’s & Brentano’s, The World's Largest Bookstore 











| KROCH'S & BRENTANO'S, 

| 29 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60603 

| Please send me the following Cliff's Notes at $1.00 each 

| copies o 

! 

| copies of 

| copes >f 

! 

| opies ot 

| | understand that if | am not con satisfied, | may returr 
| the book(s) within 10 days for refund or credit 

| Name 

| Address 

! City State Zip 

| Charge my account Remittance en ed wish to open an account 
| Ilinois res ts add tax. Free delivery in Chicago and 
| suburbs. Elsewhere add 5¢ per book mailing charge. Sorry, no 


C.0.D."s 
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‘ A por eel diamond 


A Lebolt perfect half carat diamond 


suspended in a brilliant new ring 


design in 18 Karat gold. $450. 


og MEBOIT & 
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STATE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 


Chicago 





Now there’s a wine 
for any sea food 


Folonari LUGANA’® is a limited-produc- 
tion wine, imported from the sunny 
Lake Garda Region of Italy. This 
noble and distinctive dry white wine 
complements any sea food dish. With 
sea food, a chilled bottle of Folonari 
LuGaNa is always “right.” 


FOLONARILUGANA 


*By the producers of Ruffino Chianti 


SCHIEFFELIN @ CO., NEW YORK 


cig 


Old Orchard 


Mayfair 


GREAT GOLF HOLIDAY 


AND 


TWO GREAT 18-HOLE 
GOLF COURSES 


by Robert Trent Jones 
at 


e Guirona 4 Country Claud Resorl 


7 Days/6 Nights onty 

$124.50 per person 

double occupancy 

Special rate includes twin bedroom with 
private bath and patio; all dinners; all 
breakfasts; all greens fees on either of 
our own 18-hole courses; greens fees at 
four other Phoenix area resort courses; 
transportation to and from Phoenix air 
port; state and local taxes. Arizona's 
most complete resort with riding, beautiful 
new pool and terrace, cocktail entertain- 
ment, dancing, tennis, village shops. 


GREAT IDEA FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Write or call Reade Whitwell, Manager 
for reservations and illustrated brochures. 


THE WIGWAM 


Inn « Bungalows + Country Club 
Litchfield Park (near Phoenix), Arizona 





of Santa Claus: a mop of white hair, a 
red, emphatic nose, and a tangle of un- 
tamed whiskers that parted beneath his 
chin. He also had the noisy energy of a 
stern-wheeler and the predacity of a 
buccaneer. 

Trailing Cloud. Born in Ohio in 1839, 
he left home at 16 to be educated as a 
civil engineer, turned up again at 20 as 
manager of a dilapidated hotel in Graf- 
ton, Ohio, left town trailing a cloud of 
debts. In the confusion of wartime mo- 
bilization, he was made a colonel at 
23, organized the 7th Michigan Caval- 
ry, later fought heroically under Gen- 
eral Custer at Gettysburg 

After the war, the colonel really be- 


gan to find his footing. Armed with a 
promotional 


suitcase full of handbills 


peeled”? 
fsustice” 
|DEUELS 

| Courr. 








GIVE UP OR— 
You KNow! 








COLONEL MANN (1906 CARTOON) 
The jackasses paid. 


and a bottle of lubricating oil, he sold 
$57,500 worth of stock in a nonexistent 
oil well. The shareholders finally caught 
on, and Mann was brought to trial; but 
the judge dismissed the case for lack of 
jurisdiction. Encouraged, Mann packed 
his carpetbag in 1866 and moved on to 
Mobile as Federal Assessor of Internal 
Revenue. In 1872 he patented a design 
for a railroad sleeping car (consisting 
Stateroomlike compart 
ments) and sailed for Europe. There he 
leased his cars to rail lines in half a 
dozen countries. Eleven years later he 
returned to the U.S., several times a 
millionaire, to compete with 
Pullman for the American market. Pull- 
man won, and Mann went bankrupt. But 
not for long. By 1891 he had acquired 
full control of Town Topics from his 
young brother Eugene. 

The Buyers. Half the magazine was 
given over to fiction, light: verse and 
criticism, The was primarily the 
colonel’s own leering, impertinent gos- 


of a series ol 


George 


rest 
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Some live as near as the next street...or the next suburb. 
Others as far away as Saudi Arabia. Why do you suppose they 
save at First Federal—along with thousands more people than 
you'll find at any other savings association in Chicagoland? 

Well, for one thing, people are comfortable with us. They 
have a friendly feeling of confidence, because we're the big- 
gest organization of our kind in the world under one roof. 
They come to us because they like our better-than-bank rates, 
with insured safety. 

Serving savers is one important part of our business. 


MEMBER: FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION, FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK SYSTEM 
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Theyd fill 337 
Marina Cities! 








...the satisfied savers of 
First Federal of Chicago 





Helping home buyers is another. Do you know that we help 
buy or build more homes than any other 
home financing organization in the area? 

You don’t satisfy that many people unless Fl RST 
you bend over backwards to help. And FEDERAL 
that’s what we do. 


SAVINGS 


No wonder, year after year increasing pr pratt 
numbers of both savers and home buyers ff OF CHICAGO 
are getting that good, safe First Federal 
feeling of security. 





DEARBORN AT MADISON 
Fi 6-3500 


C20 


Learn how to say 


“St. Leger’ 


it’s tough raving about a 
Scotch you can’t pronounce. 





Light and dry... 


86.8 proof blended Scotch whisky. 


UH Chie, OL 
Yona Serb Woh 


eda gf ard Godllad an Sodio) 






GEN. U.S, IMPORTERS: VAN MUNCHING IMPORTS, INC,,N.Y., N.Y, 


Ever notice how 
when products compete 
with each other, 


they get better. 

» \ ARNIES 

LEMONADE 

WITHA 

CHERRY 
sit 






Write for our tree booklet that cells " 
how competition makes things better 








Brand Names t 


Foundation, Inc BRAND | + 
292 Madison Avenue | NAMES 2 
New York, N.Y. 10017 —- ’ 
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sip. (“Mr. Henry Sloane has been 
looked upon as a complacent husband 
who wore his horns too publicly.” “Miss 
Van Alen suffers from some kind of 
throat trouble—she cannot go more 
than half an hour without a drink.”) 

Everybody talked about Mann, but 
nobody dared do anything, since his 
facts were unerringly accurate. Mann 
had his price but he rarely used direct 
blackmail. Instead he “sold” his victims 
advertising in Town Topics, stock in his 
corporation (which never paid a divi- 
dend), or subscriptions to his Fads and 
Fancies of Representative-Americans, 
the colonel’s hypocritical who’s who in 
society. John Jacob Astor bought. So 
did J. P. Morgan, Mrs. Collis Hunting- 
ton. Clarence Mackay. three Vander- 
bilts and scores of others 

Mann finally met his match. Infuri- 
ated by a Mann-handling of Alice Roo- 
sevelt, Publisher Robert Collier mount 
ed an all-out attack on the colonel in 
Collier's Weekly. Mann retaliated with 
a suit charging criminal libel, and tash- 
ionable New York flocked to the court 
room—and hooted—as Mann's opera- 
tions Were exposed by an unsympathetic 
district attorney. But Town Topics sur 
vived exposure, and so did its editor, 
who lived happily on hush money to 
the ripe old uge of 81 


Current & Various 


LA BATARDE by Violette Leduc. 488 
pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. $6.95 


Violette Leduc is 58 and, by her own 
admission, illegitimate, ugly and homo 
sexual, She has managed to put all these 
dubious assets to some use: she is a 
writer of autobiographies, of which La 
Batarde, her filth, was a considerable 
success in existential circles. It is a 
success based not on wit, wisdom or 
literary grace but on the unpleasant 
pleasure many people find in watching 
someone else behave shamelessly. Vio 
lette Leduc, shameless to the point of 
masochism, confesses to her greed and 
petty thievery, her gluttony, her love 
of begging and pleading, her torturing 
of others, her self-obsessive use of sex 
“Violette Leduc weeps. exults, and 
trembles with her ovaries,” writes Si- 
mone de Beauvoir in her introduction 
Ovaries may not be exactly the word 
but there is plenty of weeping and trem 
bling 





9¢ 
LeRoi Jones has a beard, a gigantic 
grievance collection, and a notion that 
he is the Jonathan Swift of the Ne- 
gro revolution. But Swift's excremental 
visions were elaborated by his intel- 
lect: Jones's explosive expressions pro 


ceed from a simpler impulse. In) 7 /e 
Toilet, his most effective play, the ac- 
tion transpires in a latrine. And in this 


book, described on the dust jacket as 
an autobiography, he announces ag 
gressively: “This thing. if you read it 
will jam your face in my ----." Tt will 
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Your dinner dishes may have started 
in this rockpile 


130 miles northeast of Toronto is one of the world’s two known deposits of high-purity nepheline 
syenite, a basic ingredient in the manufacture of chinaware and ceramics. Scooping up as much 
as 15,000 Ibs with each bite of its bucket, the big Clark-built Michigan Tractor Shovel delivers a 
steady flow of materials to the processing plant. Rolling up to 20 mph on its large rubber tires, 
the Michigan shuttles four miles between the two pits at the site to keep production at a peak— 
a feat impossible for the swing shovel previously used. When people come to Clark with a 
problem, we give them answers that work. Like this way to keep up with pottery production. 


Clark Equipment Company. Buchanan, Michigan 49107, 


The same that builds lift trucks, construction machinery, truck trailers, commercial refrigeration, axles and transmissions. 





Whose new 
battery lets 
you carve like 
an expert 
anywhere? 


The same Union Carbide that 
makes graphite cloth for 
rocket nozzles. 


portable and weigh half as much en 








Carve fast and with the flourish recent development is graphite 
of a master chef whether you are 
in the woods of Maine, your owt 
back yard, or having a formal din- 


ed both in the white 
t blasts and the ex 


temperatures of in 





ner party dustrial furnaces And compact 
New cordless electric carving fuel cells, which generate ele 
nives take full advantage of bat power by a chemical reaction and 
tery power. They are conveniently provide a whole new source of 





eading cord models. What’ 

these kniv ire s To keep bringing you these and 
nany other new and improvec 
products, we'll be spending half ; 
billion dollars on new plant con- 


struction during the next twe 


UNION 


CARBIDE 














LeRO! JONES 
Dante, he? 


indeed. On almost every Author 
Jones, who is now 31 years old, makes 
reference to evacuation—generally to 
some form of erotic evacuation. The 
filth is rationalized as social protest and 


page, 


enshrined in religious allegory: Jones ex- 
plicitly identifies himself with Dante 
(“Dante. me”) and describes his life as 
a Dantesque descent into a hell called 
America, in which the devil is a white 


man and his victims are all Negroes 
named LeRoi Jones 

CORK STREET, NEXT TO THE HAT 
TER’'S by Pamela Hansford Johnson 
274 pages. Scribner's. $4.95 


Pamela Hansford Johnson is the wife 
of C. P. Snow, and a novelist in her own 
right—mostly on the light side. In her 
present book, she lampoons pop cul- 
ture, black comedy, lady poetasters and 
the criminal mind. Several of the char- 
acters appeared in her earlier books, 
The Unspeakable Skipton and Night 
and Silence Who ts Here? The comedy 
is very high. In fact, so high it is al- 
most invisible 


A PECULIAR SERVICE by yrey Ford 
358 pages. Little, Brown. $6.75 
The U.S. spy apparatus now known 


as the Central Intelligence Agency had 
a Revolutionary War called 
the Culper Ring. America’s first: espio- 
nage agents—a whaler, a tavern keep- 
er, a Quaker merchant, Schoolmaster 
Nathan Hale very ingenuous 
spies. The members referred to each 
other by numbers, wrote their messages 
to General Washington in disappearing 
ink called Sympathetic Stain, and were 
totally hangdog about their calling. “I've 
lived four years of my life in fear,” 
one of them ts supposed to have said, 
“and Vil live the rest of it in shame.” 
Author Corey Ford, who is best known 
as a humorist (The Horse of Another 


ancestor 


Were 


Color, Never Say Diet), has conscien- 
tiously researched his story about the 
Origins of U.S. espionage. His thor- 


Oughness is laudable. But the Culper 
Ring just did not do enough spying to 
fill a book. 
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Loads any standard 35mm film cartridge 
in under 7% seconds 


photographic instruments bu 


PAINTING 
IS 
KNOWLEDGE 





Knowing what paint to use on your job doesn't 
just happen! Ebert's paint engineers have been 
trained to suggest the right materials to apply 
to various type surfaces. Our coatings evalua 
tion and testing procedures guarantees you that 
the proper materials will be used. This know! 
edge not only provides the best job But 
saves you money! Ebert, since 1873 has con 
sistently shown the way in paint engineering 


ae Se ae 
ke THEO. EBERT & CO. 


Painting Contractors Since 1873 


830 Diversey Phwy * Chicago tll 60614 


Phone: BU 1-4770 
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There’s nothing 
really unusual about 
a Snifterini. 

It’s just the people 
who drink it. 


A Snifterini is Booth’s House 
of Lords—the non-conformist gin 
from England — on the rocks in a 
brandy glass. 

Of course, you don’t even have 
to call it a Snifterini. 

All you have to do is use Booth’s 
House of Lords Imported Gin. 

That's the best way of telling the 
usual people from the un-. 

(You can have four 
genuine Snifterini 
glasses of your own for 
$5. Mail check or money 

| order to Dept. 1, Made 
in England Co., 1197 
McCarter Highway, 
Newark 4, N.J.) 
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led London Dry Gin. 100% grain neutral 
spirits, 86 proof. Imported by and bottled 
in the U.S.A. for W. A. Taylor 6 Co., N.Y 
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Primitive men offered burnt sacrifices to appease the angry spirits. 


Today many men knock on wood to woo fortune or to 
ward off trouble. 

Knocking on wood won't produce the urgent cash you may need 
for an emergency or an opportunity. 

Knocking on wood won't provide the income to keep your family 
going if you should die prematurely. It won't find the money to pay off the 
mortgage or to give your children the education they will need 
in this fiercely competitive world. 

But a carefully planned program of Guardian life and health 
insurance can do all these things and more. And when you are ready to 
retire after seeing your children grown to independent adulthood, 
Guardian guarantees to send you a monthly retirement income check 
for as long as you live — even if you live to more than 100. 

Have a talk with your local Guardian representative or 
your broker. Draw freely on his down-to-earth advice. It beats knocking 


on wood. He will show you how you can be protected by — 


Your Guardian for Life 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 





A Mutual Company « Established 1860 « 201 Park Avenue South + New York « New York « 10003 
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— Good Canadian whisky will never 
_ be cheap. But at last we've found a way 
_ to make it reasonable. 


* 





There’s no mystery. Just simple facts. 

We make a superb imported Canadian called Canadian 
Lord Calvert. But we don’t bottle it in Canada. We bottle 
itin the U.S.A. 

This saves us a small fortune in taxes. And another , 
small fortune in freight. And we pass this savings 
along to you. (It amounts to about $1 a fifth.) 

This imported whisky is as fine and smooth as any 
you've ever tasted. 

And it gives you something extra, besides. Every 
time you drink Canadian Lord Calvert, you can say 
to yourself, “1 am paying a smaller tax?’ ba 


IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND + 80 PROOF + IMPORTED BY CALVERT DISTILLERS CO.,, N.Y.C. 
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the flavor 
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You get a lot 
to like with a 

Mariboro— 
filter, flavor, 
pack or box. 








